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Civil Service.—Read July, 1836. 

• 

I BEG to present to the Society two MS. volunfes, containing copies 
of 595 Inscriptions, collected, during a period of eight year.s, in the 
southern Mahratta country, or the district of Dharwar; in the 
western part of the Nizam’s territories ; in the northern district of 
Mysore; and from the province of Sunda, comprised in the Manga¬ 
lore collectoratc. * 

Most of these arc engraved on great slabs of stone, generally 
formed from a compact b\ack basalt, which takes a fine polish, and 
seems particularly adapted for resisting the influence of the weather. 
Sometimes the slabs arc of clay slate, or (particularly to the N. E.) 
of a small schistose limestone, more liable to injury and erosion. 
Others, again, are cut on the pillars of temples, or on their exterior 
walls, as on the sandstone temples of Ellora^ and a very few are 
taken from deeds engraved on sheets of copper, that had*' been long 
in the earth, and had accidentally been brought to light. Several 
have been procured from monumental stones recording the death of 
warriors, or the incremation of sattis; the latter are frequent in the 
S. W. portion of the Dharwar district, and in Mysore, and display 
rudely-sculptured representations of the scenes recorded. The plain 
slabs have generally a few symbols engraved above the commencement 
of the inscription. In the right corner is the sun, in the left the moon. 
Below the sun is sometimes found the peculiar ensign or symbol of 
the party making the grant. Thus, the Chalukyas carry the figure 
of a boar, which was their signet, or ensign and the Yadavas are 
often distinguished by the representation of a crooked knife, or 
• dagger. Underneath the mo<»n is a cow and calf, which were always 
presented to the Brahmans on the occasion t)f grants being made. In 
the centre is the chief object of worship of tlie graiitcr. 'J’he Cha¬ 
lukyas, being folIower.s of Siva, have the Lingam in this situation, 
with an ofliciating priest on the one side of it, and a votary on the 
other ; the Kalabhuryas, a sitting Jain Tirthara, with attendants, &c. 
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But most of the grants having been made by individuals of humbler 
rank, they represent some symbol peculiar\o them, together with the 
Ling, or a Jain deity. A grant by a zemindar of the Nagavansa at 
Bheiranmati, near Bagalkotah, in Saka' 912, exhibits, under a repre¬ 
sentation of the sun, a cobra di capello snake, with the hood ex¬ 
panded, a Lingam in the centre, and the cow and calf under that of 
the moon. 

* The language cmplf>yed is for the most part Sanskrit, arranged 
fn slokas of different metres, and containing a considerable mixture 
of ancient Kanarcse words^ and phrases, many of them now obsolete. 
Sometimes the Kanarcse tongue predominates much more, and a few 
are entirely in that dialect. 'Mic monumental stones are invariably 
Kanaresc. • 

It was not until I became possessed of a great number of these 
inscriptions, and endeavoured to arrange them chronologically, that 
I derived any useful results from them. I then perceived that they 
contained historical facts of considerable imiiortancc, together 
with notices of ancient manners and customs, particularly regarding 
rights of property and tenures of land, of a very interesting nature. 
The present paper is confined to a nofiue of the historical data, as 
far as they have been made out. 

The first object was to rtiakc a cdHalogiic raisonne of the whole 
collection, a coj)y of the most useful portion of which is transmitted, 
serving as an index, or table of contents to the volumes them¬ 
selves. But in aceouijdisbing this, several dillicultics presented 
themselve^^ The inscriptions all commemorate grants of land, 
money, or the transfer of seignorial rights to temples, gurus,“ or 
religious establishments, or for the preservation of tanks, and public 
works. Some of these arc dated from the Saka year in which they 
were made, but a great number record only the Samvatsara, or year 
of the cycle (the Vrihas pali yoga,) of si.xty years, which, in a period 
extending over some centuries, indicates no definite epoch. Others, 
again, merely state the year of the king’s reign, or that of some 
petty ffira introduced by a sovereign of the time, ambitious of i)er- 
petuating his name by founding a new Saka t)f his own. 

By comparing the whole of these together, however, and making 
use of such as had the Samvatsara and the S.aka years both men¬ 
tioned, all the other cycle years in the scries before and alter the® 
ones specified were arranged in their proper places. The results were 
, so satisfactory, and tallied so well with each othei-, as to establish 

> This Suka, or, as it is coninioiily eallnl, Salivuhana Suka, or Era of Saliv^haiia, 
commence. I a. d, 70. 

* Guru, a family prkst, or ouo of a particular sect or orUor.—E dit. 
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the conviction that the arrangement now offered must be very nearly 
correct. By the same means, also, certain names of different princes 
were identified with particular titles adopted by them. In some in¬ 
scriptions they are designated by one title, and in otli^rs by a different 
one, having all reference to the same, though at iirct appearing to 
point out different individuals. 

Some difliculty was likewise experienced in the obsolete characters 
employed in the earlier inscriptions. An alphabet of such of these* 
forms as were deciphered, was prepared by the Kunarese copyists 
in my service, which was printed at the fiombay lithographic press, 
for general distribution. A few copies accompany this paper. 

The inscriptions so arranged are flnind to relate to four dynas¬ 
ties of princes, reigning user the greater poriiou of that part of 
India now denominated the Dakshana, or Dekkan, but at that time 
Kuntala desa. The capital was first Kalyan (in the Muhammadan 
j)rovince of Kalbarga), and subseq\icntly Devagiri, now the modern 
city of Duwlatabad. The limits of this kingdom appear to have 
been the Nermada, or Nerbudda, on the N.‘} the Ocean on the W.; 
the line formed by the Kanarese language on the S. E., which includes 
part of the Bellary collectorate j and on the S. W. they would 
include the provinces of Nuggar, or Bidnur, and of Sunda. The 
best defined natural line is, tWe course of the Krishna, and Tunga- 
bhadra ; but many inscriptions, particularly of the Devagiri princes, 
have been obtained considerably to the south <d’ the latter river. 
The eastern boundary I have not been able to asocrtaii», but it is 
probable that it did not extend beyond the (ibats, undcij which lay 
the kingdoms of Kalinga and Andhra, which are both mentioned as 
occasiot ally hostile to Kalyiln. I have jjrocured records throughout 
a considerable portion of the limits above stated, as far as the Goda- 
very N., and KalyAn E., and from the frequent contests mentioned 
in them with the princes of Gurjara, Malwa, Kalinga, Chola, ike., I 
conceive them to be pretty correct. 

The term Karnataka desa, is likewise used to designate this tract 
in the later inscriptions. The Karnataka province would seem to be 
more naturally marked out by the range of1;hc Karnataka language, 
which would both fall short of the extent of the Chalukya sway on 
the N., and likewise carry it too far to the S.; to places w'here there 
Jfe no record of their authority having ever reached. The boundary of 
the Kanarcse tongue on the W. and N. may be designated by a line 
drawn from Sadasoghur, on the Malabar coast, to the w'cstward of 
Dharwar, Belgaum, and Ilukairi, through Kagal and Kurandwar, 
passing between Keligaon and Pandegaon, through Brahmapuri, 
on the Bhima, and Sholapur, and thence east, to the neighbourhood of 
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Beder. From Sadasoghnr, following the southern boundary of 
Sunda to the top of the western Ghdts, it comprehends the whole of 
Mysore as Koimbatdr^ and the line of eastern Gh&ts,—including 
much of the Chola and Belilla kingdoms, and even Bwara Samudra, 
the capital of the latter, which was never subjugated by the Cha- 
lukyas. On the other hand, distinct evidence exists of their having 
possessed nearly the whole of Maharashtra. The Mahd Manda- 
Idswar, or hereditary chief of Kolapdr, was one of their chief feuda¬ 
tories, and Yikram Chalukya II. is recorded to have married 
the daughter of the Mandalcswar, or Zemindar of Mangalakola, 
besides other notices of the Ncrmada, as being their northern limit. 

The period more Immediately embraced by these dynasties is 
from Saka 895 (in '^hich the principal one, that of the Chalukyas, 
recovered its power, which had been subverted some time before,) to 
Saka 1234, when the Yadavas of Uevagiri were overthrown by the 
Muhammadans. But proofs have likewise been obtained of the pos¬ 
session of sovereign authority by the Chalukyas at a much earlier 
epoch, commencing about the fifth century of the Salivahdiia sera. 

The following is a tabular statement of the princes that reigned 
during the best authenticated period : • 


I. Chalukya Dynasty. 



TITLE. 

io 

Reign. 

Saka. 

Ovased 

to 

Rpign. 

Saka. 

1. Teiliipa D(?va.... 


895 

919 

2. Satya Sri, or Irivi 




Jlliiijaiiga Ddva... 


919 

030? 

3. Vikranidditya I., 




orVibliu Vikram 


930? 

040? 

4. Jaya Sina De'va 

.Tagodeka Mala ... 

940? 

082? 

5. Soiiif^swora De'va 

Trcilokj'a Malia 



I. 

Ahawa Malla... 

962? 

001 ? 

6. Som4swara De'va 


II., SoyiD4va, or 




Sovi Deva. 

Bliuneka Malla ... 

991? 

098 

7. Yikrom&ditya IT., 


i 


or Kali Vikram, 


( 


or Permadi Raya 

Tribhuvana Malla' 

998 

1049 

8. SoimSswara D4- 

j 



va 111. 

Bliuloka Malla ..., 

1049 

1060 

9. 

Jagodelvu Malla...! 

1060 

1072 

10. Teilapa Deva 11., 




or Nurmadi Tei- 

1 



lap. 

Tteilokva Malla... 

1072 

1104 

11. Somdswara DtVa 


1 


IV. 

1 TribbuvauaMalla 

11104 

1111 


Total Years, 


o B 
■S u 
B '5 
Ses 
a 




24 

11 ? 

10 ? 

22 ? 

20 ? 
7? 

51 

11 

12 

32 

7 


^These dulps arc 
oiil> H|i)>ruxima- 

tiniiH, ileilnpcd 
rroin tlip parlu'tt 
& liiti'at iiisciip- 
liuno ol pucli 
liriiice'that liuve 
been found: tlw 
whole iloulitlul 
)M‘rioil isiipventy 
iiiiio years, ({iv. 
in;( an uveniyn 
ofiiuailjrsixh'en 
) ears to each 
! Vreign. 


216 


19ri 
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II. Kalabhuhua, or Kalaohuna Dynasty. 


1 

1 


llffjiiii 

Ceased 



to 

to 

NAME. 

TITLE. 

Ucign. 

Rei);u 

1 

1 


Snkii. 

.Siikii. 


12. Vijala Dcva, or I 

Bijala . TribhaTanaMallaj 1078 1087 0 

13. Morari Sovi Ddva j 

or Vira Vijala, , 

or Som^swara | 

Dcfva . Bhuneka Malla...'1087 1098 11 

14. Sankama D(5va Ahawa Malla.| 1098^ 1104 8 

Total Years. 2f} 



Those titles 
are 

rarely used. 


III. Yadava Dynasty of Dm'Ara Samudra, or Hoisala 

Bbllai,as. 


15. Vira Bellala ..*',1113 1133? 

16. Narasinilia.! ? ' ? 


? ( Tliprc is 

? ...^ iiisi‘iiii(i< 

(time,ill S 


’(> is only one 
ilitioii of Ilia 
ill Sakii 1145. 


IV. Yadava Dynasty of Dkvagiri. 

17. 1. Ballam Deva..V... 1110 |lllf> 5 

18. 2. Jayutuga Deva, or Jaytuk Di-v, I 

or Jjt Pal Dev. lll.^i '1132 17 

19. 3. Siraliana D(5va . 1132 I 1170? 38 

20. 4. Kaudarau Devu,orKuneraD^va 1170? 1 1182 12 

21. 5. MahaDdva. 1182 1193 II 

22. 6. Ramaehaiidra. 1193 1232 39 

23. 7. Shenkar Deva .11232 1234 2 


5 


17 


38 


12 


11 


39 


2 



175 


I The exact year 
of his ileath. ami 
' ofhissiicccssur's 
accession, has 
ni|t been ttscer- 
taiiictl, 


175 ! or nearly 18 years 


OF THK CHALUKYAS. 

Tins is the oldest race of which Ave iind satisfactory mention made 
in the records of the Dekkan. They seem to have belonged to the 
great tribe that, under the general name of Rajputs, exercised 
dominion over the whole of Northern and Central India. It seems 
doubtful whether the name Chalukya occurs in the catalogue of 
the thirty-six royal races, but Colonel Tod has identified them with 
Ihe Solaukis, who are included in that enumeration, and who for a 
long time ruled over Anhalwara Pattan, in Gujarit. The Solaukis, 
however, were one of the four Agnikulas, whereas the Chalukyaa 
always profess themselves of lunar origin. And it is remarkable, 
that in none of the inscriptions quoted by Colonel Tod, do they 
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style themselves Solaukis, but always Chalukyas.* Nor does the 
former title ever occur in any of the present inscriptions. Indeed, 
there is every reason for believing, that the two powerful dynasties 
of Gujarfit and the Dckkan had a common origin." 

The accompanying tree shows the genealogy of the Chalukya 
family for twenty-four generations, and extends over a period 
reaching from the fifth to the thirteenth century of the Salivuhana 
^ra. Nearly the whole of the present collection of inscriptions, 
however, are subsequent ^to the restoration of the family, in the 
person of Teila, in Saka 89.'). The names anterior to that prince 
are given on the faith of tw'o inscriptions,^ which profess to be 
taken from older inscriptions, on copper plates then extant. Such 
evidence, from the tfniversal anxiety of all men to exalt the source 
from which they derive their origin, w'ould have been insufficient 
to admit their claim to regal power antecedent to the dates shown 
in the great body of inscriptions j but, fortunately, some of these 
copper deeds have themselves comb to light. One of them, found 
at Kurt-Kotah, in the Daml)al rarganah/ I have now the honour 
of presenting to the Society. It consists of two plates of copper, 
united by a ring, on which is engraved 'the figure of a boar,* the 
distinctive symbol or seal of the Chalukyas. These plates are 
inscribed on both sides with characters of the Hala-Kanarcsc 
alphabet, and refer to a grant made by Vikramaditya, the eighth 
from Juya Sinha, in Saka .530. Two others were given to Captain 
T. B. Jci'.’is, Bombay Engineers (who kindly allowed me to copy 
them), byi Chintaman Row Patwardlian, the Chief of Sangli, in 
whose Jagir they W'ere found ; and three more, on stone, were met 
with in an old Jain temple, at Lakmeswar, all belonging to the 
earlier dynasty j together with a renewal of an older grant, existing 
at Aminbhavi, near Dharw ar. 

From these authorities wc learn the following facts ; Jaya Sinha 
claims to be descended from ancestors previously enjoying royal 
power,* of whom fifty-nine reigned in Ayodyapura and other places, 

* Ann. of Rajn. vol. i., A\)peinUx IV. and VI. pp. 801—4. ® Ibid, i. p. 97. 

® 1. At Yc-ur, in the Nizam’!) territory, N«!. 4 of Vikram II., p. IGG of MS.—• 

2. At HanJarki,iu Tondur, Nizam’s territory, No. 141 of Vikr.im IT., p, 402 of MS. 

* It was dujj up in repairing the house of the Kulkurni, or village accountant, 
in 1827. 

* This device was suhsequently adopted hy the Kings of Vijayaiiagar. Lauds 
are still, on similar metallic deeds, granteil by them, and hearing the same efiigy 
on the seal. 

* Yc-iir, App. No. I. The Jain Hum of the Malkheir Slmhasacom gave 
the following traditionary account of the ancestors of .Taya Sinha,—that they were 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CHALUKYA RACE OF KALYAN. 


Jnya Siniha • 

Rana Rajaha, or Siiilia ? • 

Pulakcai—waa reigning in Saka 411 


r 

1. Kirtthivarma 


Satyn Sri, from whom the family take 
the title of Satya Sri Kula, wx4 
reigning in 4U8 Saka 

Ainara • 

I 

Aditj’a Vnrma 

VikraTnii(lit\a —began to reign Saka 514 

Vinnyaditya, surnamed Yudha Malla 

Vijaystdityn—^liogan to reign Saka 017 
I 

—I_ 


\ 

2, Mangalisa 


1. Vikramdditya—began 
to reign Snlca 655 


2 . 


KirttbivaiTOa 


Kirttbivarma 
I 

Teilapn 
• . I 

Bliima Rdjd 

r- ' 

I'jijana 

Vijitddityn, married Bouta Ddvi, daughter of Latchman, Rajn of tlie^ Bhedivansa 
Teila BbuHpain Vikraiiidditya, married Jakabya ^ 

1. Satyn Sri, married Ambika DlM 2. Dasa Vai-ma, married Bhagavati Ddvi 

1 

n 


I 

1. Vikramdditya I. 

<i 


2. Ei.vana 3. Jnya Smlin, Jngatek Malta 


I 

U 


Som^swara Deva I., Treilokya 
Malta, Atiawa Malta 


1. SomtfBwnra Ddva II., BlnmekMalla 


:n 


2. Vikranniditya II., Kali 
^ Vikram, or Vir Per- 
madi Rnya 

S<imeswara DdvaTII., Bhulok 
Malta • 

I 


1. • • • * * .jagadek i^Iall i 

i 


2. Teilapn JI., or Nur- 
madi Toila, Treilokya 
Malla 
I 

Vir Soratfswar IV., 
Tribhuvauft Malta. 
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in the norths or in Hindtistan ; and among these are specified the 
names of Vishnu Verddhana, Vijay^iditya, and Satya Sri. Sixteen 
are then described as reigning after him, in the Dekkan, or South 
country; but pfi'cvious to them, two other families or races had 
possessed it, tl^p Kartas' and the Rattas, the latter of whom were 
overthrown by Jaya Sinha, who defeated and destroyed Krishna, 
the Ratta 

' His son was Rfijd Sinha, surnamed, from his warlike qualities, 
Rana Ragaha. The name, Rdja Sinha, occurs only in one place,* 
and may, perhaps, not be correct; but his title appears repeatedly. 

The son of the preceding, Pulakesi, appears to have been a 
prince of great power. One tif the copper deeds, in the possession 
of Captain Jervis, records a grant made during his reign, in Saka 
411. lie is described as ‘^having performed the Aswamedha 
sacrifice 3 as plunging among the hosts of his enemies, mounted on 
his horse Chitra Kanta 3 as reigning from the Ganga to Seta 3 bis 
standard floating to the Ganga and the Yamuna, Lord of the Single 
Canopy (eka chatra adipati), and imposing his orders on the 
mighty chiefs of Choi, Kerala, Kalinga, Simhala, Bhupal.”* 

descendantH of the Kings of Deljli, from whom sprang Hcnia Syn,who came to Dar- 
mapur, forty kos from IIydorabn«l, ami marrio^l the (laughter of the chief of that 
place. Ills son, Dharma Pal, married the daughter of the Rajah of Cliikodi (near 
Kolapur), and built the fort ef Bagalkotah, (on the Ghatpa or Ghatparba river,) 
whence he derived the title of Bngarauu. Ho afterwards settled at Sivagnm, near 
Aurungabad, ami made himself master of 8arrur>shapur, beyond the Godaveri; 
and finally fio built, and settled hiinself at Nagavi, near Malkheir. His son, 
Chittra DattJ»^ or Chitr Syn, removed to Chitapur, three Uos from Nagavi, on 
account of the badness of the water, and built M.alklicir, or Mahipnti Nagara ; the 
old name of which was Maliyodra. Subsequently they removed to Kalyan, 
changing its name from Belgola, to its present denomination. But this account is 
too vague to be deserving of much credit. 

In one of the inscriptions the origin of the family is deduced from “ Brahm, 
Manusputra (or Atri), Mandavi or 31andarvya, liiiriti, llariti Pancha Sikha, who 
was making a libation to the sun, at the Sri Suiuldhya, when the Chalukyas sprang 
from the spray of the water poured out. In this race were bom V^ishnu Verddhana, 
Vijayaditya, and Satya Sri, Lord of Ayodya, &e.”—Handarki Ins., p. 402. 

In another, the descent is^,brought from Brahma, through Budha and Ha, 
to Paruravas, “ from whom came Plariti the hre-tufted, making illustrious the 
Somavansa, and progenitor of many royal races, conspicuous among which was 
tho Chalukya vansa, in which was bom Satya Sri, the lord of Ayodya, from whom the 
race was denominated the Satya Sri Kula.”—Ins. at Ittagi, No. 86 of Vik. II., 
p. 319. 

‘ Ins. at Handarki, p. 402. ® Ins. at Ye-ur, App. No. I. 

' ® Captain Jervis’s copper Sasana. 

* Copper Sasana. The grunt is made by Sivunda of the Nilasandra Vansa, 
servant of Satya Sri Pulakesi, who appointed him governor of the Kukundi dd's 
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The Ye-wr inscription styles him lord of Watapipnra; and 
another, at Barungi, in Mysore, relates that, “ among many former 
celebrated Rajas, was Pulakesi. He burned Kanchi, the capital of 
Choi, who in return destroyed Kalyan, which Pulallesi no sooner 
heard, than, mounting his elephant, he attacked Choi and killed 
him.”* 

The brothers Kirtthivarma and Mangalisa, severally followed 
their father Pulake-si; and the succession was then continued in the 
elder branch, by Satya Sri, son of Kirtthivarma. He is said to * 
have been celebrated for his virtuous qualities (Satya), and it is 
added, that from him his descendants adopted the title of Satya Sri 
Kula. But wc find the same title ado|>ted as a generic appellation 
by his grandfather, Pulakesi, and it is likewise enumerated among 
the names of those princes who had jireviously reigned in the 
North.® We also find it assumed by many of his successors, while 
others prefer that of Vikramaditya, or Vikram. 

His acra is fixed by an inscription at the small village of 
Amnibhavi, four or five miles from Dharwar, which shows that he 
was reigning in Saka 48S.“ 

The next names on the list are Amara, Aditya Varma, and 
Vikramaditya. The copper grant now on the table is of the time of 
the last-mentioned prince. It be&rsdatc, the thirty-second of his reign, 
Saka 530, and his accession is thus fixed as having occurred in 

of 700 villages, in one of wliieli, Alakta ruj^iraya, producing rice, sugar, cloves, 
nutmegs, he built a Jain iiiandnpa, by permission of the Satya Sri, and endowed 
it, &,c. The date is expressed thus ; “Sak’ abddshu (JkadasiitrJnhu cliatu setdshu 
vihhuva Samvatsara." This gives Saka 411, Imt Vihhuva is 410 ; a difl'enaiec of 
one year, however, between the inscribed date, and that calculated from tlie present 
time, occurs in several other places. 

’ Ins. No. lO.’l of No. Vll., ]i. 3rj2 of MS. 1 am not acquainted with tho 
site of Watapipura. Many of the grtsit families aw styled lords of some great 
city, as the Kalabhuryas of Kalanjra, and the Silaharas of 'J'agura, whicli liave no 
reference to their existing localities. 

“ See App. No. I. 

s It records the rene^s'al, in the time of Trildmvana Malla Vikram (one of 
the later Chalukya princes, subsequent to Teila), to ^jie Sri Mulasthaii Kali Deva 
temple, by Ananta Palarasu Danda Nayaka; wliieh grant lia«l formerly been 
mode by, or in the time of Satya Sri, son of Kirtthivarma, sou of Pulakesi, then 
reigning or residing al Kcsuwalula, on the hanks of the Malupahari river, in Saka 
4<18, Servajit Samvatsara. The date is given <listinctly in figures, and, as in the 
former instance, the cycle year corresponds ivitliin one of tin* calculation made 
from the present time, Servajit thereby being 4119. The rc'ticwal of the grant is 
made by Ananta Pal, chief of the Palsagi 12,000 (villages understood). The 
different jurisdictions or territorial divisions, are always expressed in this manner. 
Palsagi is the modem Pargonah of llalsi, in the Bidi Taluk. 
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515.^ In another place he is called “the disturber of the Rajahs 
of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala, and of the Kadamba Kula,” and is 
described as making the Kanchipati (or lord of Kanchi, the 
capital of the fjholas), kiss his lotos feet.® 

Yudha M^lla, a title equivalent to that used by some of the 
later princes, of Ahawa Malla, succeeded his father Vikram. His 
name occurs in one of the Lakmeswara inscriptions, and appears to 
^have been Vinaydditya Satya Sri, “who churned the Lords of 
Kanchi, and of Singala Dwipa, as the son of Siva destroyed 
Taraka.”® 

The {era of his son Vijayfiditya is fixed by the inscription just 
quoted, which is dated Saka G5 1, in the thirty-fourth of his reign, 
thus determining the year of his accession to be Saka Cl8.* 

A second inscription in the same Jain temple was made in the 
time of the son and successor of Vijayfulitya, named Vikramaditya. 
In it Saka is stated to be the second of his reign j thus giving 
Saka 6.5.5 as the year of his acce,ssion, and ascertaining the duration 
of his father s reign to have been thirty-eight years.® 

No records have been obtained of any of the succeeding names 
in the list, till the time of Tcila. It ap{)cars indeed, that previous 
to the sera of that priTice the power of the Chalukyas was alienated 
for a time, or had suffered a partial obscuration j for he is described 
as having recovered his hereditary dominions, by again subduing 

^ Copjier Sasaaa. Doiluciii}' liis geiu'alnj'y from Pulakesi, it continues :—“ In 
trinsutar })auc1i:i witdshu, Saliia varslia (or 5H0), on the eighth day of the sixtticntli 
royjil victorious ^ ear (Vij.aya raj SiimvatH.ira), on occasion of a solar eclipse, the 
King Vikramailitya and liis Queen having beskmed certain gifts, the ••hief Senipati, 
or general, son of the Sachiva, or minister, .nt the same time being in presence of 
the King, waslu'd the feet of Eava Sarinana, son of Mudhuva Samiana, and 
bestowed on Iiim the village cif Kurt-Kotali, \e.” The grant was found in digging 
tlio fonndations of the Kiilkurni's (or village reeord keoiier’s) house, of this place. 
The titles of the pru'sls, Sarmanii, are remarliable, as indicating sectaries of tlio 
'Buddha faith. 

^ Ins. at p. 1 of the IMS. ® Ibid. 

* Ibid. The genealogy is given thus; “Vij.iyaditya, son of Vinaynditya, son 
of Vikramaditya, Satya Sri.* The date is, eka pauclia shatu utra shataslinteshu, 
Vijaya raj Samviit‘<arii chntnr trimshetu. 'J'he R.'ijali, having taken instruction 
from his (luru (Swagaria) Niraviiha ruiulit Yatipati, the disciple of Udjiya 
Deva rmidit, &e., the “ ih stroyer nf other creeds,” (para ni;ithn,) gave onc-cightji 
of the village to tl e Jiiiendra of the Slienkli vasti of Pulikara Nag.ara. Pulikarsl. 
Nagnra is the aneieiit nanii' of LuKiitesnar. 

® Ins. p. 7. It iteords a grant of I0f> Clav’iyotis(nn obsolete measure of land), 
to the .linn Peva of Ramacliar\.a, in the Shenkli vasti, a white .Tiualuja of 
Pulikara Nagara. The date is, panelia shat utra shatashitesliu saka varsliesliu 
vetitibLu Vijaya raja Snmvatsara pravartamana dnifja. 
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the Rattas, who aeem not to have been entirely extirpated by Jayn 
Sinha, but to have grown again into power, or to have obtained a 
temporary advat^tage over their conquerors. 

A fact mentioned by Colonel Tod, afl'ords some confirmation of 
this supposition. "It was,” he says, "in Samwat 987 (corre¬ 
sponding with A.D. y.'ll, and with the Salu Saka 8;)3), that Bhoj 
Raja, the last of the Chawaras, and the Salic law of India, were both 
set aside to make way for the young Moolraj, who ruled Anhalwara 
for the space of fifty-eight years. He was son of Jeysing Solauki, 
the emigrant prince of Calian, who married the daughter of Bhaj 
Raj.”‘ 

Allowing a period of twenty or Ihirty years' to have elapsed 
previous to the accession of Moolraj, the revolution which drove the 
Chalukyas from the throne may be placed in the third or fourth 
generation previous to Teila, or about .Saka HliO. Though the name 
Java Sinha does not occur in the genealogical catalogue, he may 
have been one of the royal family, who ^ sought the then famous 
court of Anhalwara, to repair his fortunes ; or, as many of those 
in the list have two or more names, and titles besides, he may have 
likewise been known by .scftne other appellation. 

The fact, however, seems indubitable, that the Rattas gained 
the ascendency for a time, till they were again finally reduced to 
subjection by Teilapa. 

On a review of the preceding statement, though the dilfercnt 
data appear to confirm each other in so many instances, we cannot 
but remark that the period of time supposed to be occupied by the 
decendants of Ja)’a Sinha much exceeds that wdiich probability 
warrants. The first date that has been obtained, is that of Pulakcsi, 
which appears to be Saka 411. From that year to the accession of 
Teila, in 89.5, a period of 484 years is embraced, in w'hicli are found 
fifteen names; thus giving an average of fifteen and a half years 
to each reign,—a duration evidently greatly beyond probability. 
From Pulakesi to Vikram;iditya, in Saka G55, arc nine names, and 
244 years, alTording an average of twenty-seven years to a reign; 
and the same result, nearly, is obtained by extending the calculation 
to the final extinction of the family, in 1111 , a period of 700 years, 
containing twenty-seven names, with an average of twenty six years 
and a third to each reign 5 none of which arc warranted by analogy. A 
reference to the Tabic of Dynasties at p. 4, shows that the later 
Ch-'dukyas, including one reign of fifty-one years, averaged only 


‘ Ann. of R.^ustlioji, i. 
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nineteen and a fraction years each j and the Yedavas, a fraction less 
than eighteen. Assuming' this average as a basis, we cannot assign 
to Jaya Sinha an earlier date than Saka 572 nor to Fulakesi, one 
beyond Saka 6t0. 

The only solution of the difficulty that offers is, to suppose that 
the aera of Fulakesi has not been rightly ascertained. But then the 
miuStake must be continued through the whole of the succeeding 
dates, which tally with each other in a way that affords the strongest 
*presumption of their freedom from any material error. The com¬ 
plete genealogy only occurs on a stone at Ye-ur, purporting to have 
been co])ied from an older copper Sasana. It states, however, (and 
it is confirmed by another stohe at liandarki,) that “sixteen reigned 
after Jaya Sinha,” and accordingly we find that number occurring 
fronj Rana Ragaha to Teila, who began a new epoch. A slight 
doubt, however, occurs in two places : 1st. Whether Mangalisa, 
second son of Fulakesi, actually did reign; and, 2dly, Whether 
Vikramaditya, who began to reign Saka 655, was succeeded by his 
son Kirtthivarma, or by his nephew of the same name, or by both 
consecutively. Admitting both these events, and tlic first seems 
hardly doubtful, wc have seventeen names after Jaya Sinha, and 
sixteen between the ascertained dates, which, however, only reduces 
the average of each reign to thirty years. Another supposition is, 
that the exjjression “sixteen reigned in the Dekkan” refers only to 
those who actually enjoyed regal power, and excludes some of the 
immediate^ predecessors of Teila ; but, on the other hand, the genea¬ 
logical suc^cession is full and complete, and deduced regularly to 
Teilapa. 

A more authentic aira now commences. Teila having conquered 
the Rattas, began to reign Saka 895.‘ He is described as “a new 
shoot of the royal tree of Chjdukya, securing his hereditary domi¬ 
nions from the grasp of the enemy, as Vishnu in the Varaha Avatar 
saved the earth from Narkasuraas “overthrowing the Ratta- 
kula, and slaying the brave Munja as “ destroying Kankara, the 
moon of the Ratta Kula Sea and in one instance he has the title 
of Ahawa Malla." Who\hese Rattas were does not appear; perhaps 
they may be identical with the Rahtons. A family of the tribe is 
mentioned among the feudatory nobles, and will be noticed here¬ 
after. 

' Ins. ait TeiigH, No. 54 of VIT., p. 263. “He reigned twenty-four years 
from Sriimikh Samvatsara.” Siv also at Rudwndi, No. 56, p. 26fl. 

® App. No. I. “ Ins. at Gadnj, No. 40 of VII,, p. 235. 

* Ins. at Mongol!, No. 4 of IX., p. 471. * Ins. at Auigiri, No.'7 of IX., p. 662. 
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The sons of Teila and of his wife Jakabya were Satya Sri and 
Dasa Varma, of whom the former succeeded him ; but dying with¬ 
out issue, was followed successively by his nephews, the sons of 
Dasa Varma and Bhagavati Devi, named Vikramdditya and Jaya 
Sinha. The latter assumed the title of Jagadcka Malla, or “ sole 
lord of the world," and is said to have overcome the Choi Raja in 
battle. ‘ 

His son, Someswara Deva I., seems to have had two titles, 
Trilokya Malla, ** lord of the three worlds,” [and Ahawa Malla, * 
** lord of war." The same authority already quoted, describes him 
as “ defeating Choi, burning Kanchi, besieging Ujjayana,"® and 
another as " cutting the necks of the iflrds of Malava, of Chola, and 
of Kanyakubja, and overcoming his most powerful enemies who had 
attained superiority over all.’’® A third inscription makes the fol¬ 
lowing vague enumeration of titles : " the elephant in the plantain- 
garden of his enemies, the Narendra of Chola; the fire drying up 
the Sea of Malava, the lightning striking the mountain-earth lords 
of Anga, Wanga, Khasa-Wanga, Pandya, Saurashtra, Kerala, Ne- 
pala, Turuslika, Bira, Magadha." It then goes on with more preci¬ 
sion to announce the following historical fact,—that being on his 
return from the South, where he had gained a great victory over 
Choi, whilst halting at the town of Puliyappayana, in the Siddha- 
wadi-Nadu, he bestowed the lands and villages of Sivanur on his 
chief general and minister, in Saka 981/ 

The cause of this expedition is explained in a curious inscription 
of the time of his son, named also Someswara, or Bhuneka Malla.® 
The Chola it appears, had invaded Kuntala Desa, and ravaged 

the southern provinces, taking and burning Pulikara Nagara, now 
Lakmeswar, famous for its Jain temples, which were all destroyed. 
After detailing the praises of the local chief who repaired them, and 
the new grants made to them, it proceeds thus :—“ The Dher, or 

^ Ins. at Nap;ari, Nos. 27 and 35 of V., pp. 93 and 107. * Ibid. 

Appendix No. I. 

* Ins. at Sudi, No. 24 of V., p. UG. The niinistJsr wns named Naga Deveiya; 
his titles are “ M4ni vegade,” or honourable lord, “ Danda nayaka,” or general of 
the armj’, lord of the great Sainantos, chief of the Ainatva Pada, nr groat olficers 
like Yamata Choi, the humbler of Hlioj, Bliujnnga, Ahe devipa, Gnrjara, 
having received the district of Swanur (now Savauur, or Sliauuoor), in whieli Sudi 
is situated, by a cupper grant, he builds a temple to Nagariswar, and endows it witli 
part of his recently-acquired possessions, recording the grant on a stone, the one 
now extant. The situation of Puliyappayana has not been ascertained. It is 
probably south of tlie Tunga Bliadro. 

* Ins. at Anigiri, No. 5 of VI., p. 133. 
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outcast Chula, having forsaken his usual course, and left off 
practising the virtue of his race, placed his foot in the Belavel 
D^s }* and having burned many temples, and acquired sin by his 
own hand, he yielded his head, and left his body to Trilokya Malta, 
and brought destruction on his race. The excellent temples which 
Hermadi Gunga had constructed, the outcast Pandi Choi destroyed, 
and descended to Adhogati.” Latchma Mandalek repaired them, 
at which time the chakra-holder (i. e. Bhunek Malla) stood in the 
'famous place Kukaragouda, on the banks of the South Gunga (or 
Tunga Bhadra river), in Saka 

Bhunek Malla, or Bhuvanika Malla, seems to have been a weak 
prince, who did not long rettfin possession of the crown. In Saka 
998, his brother. Kali Vikrum, with the title Tribhuvana Malla, ex¬ 
pelled him from the throne and usurped the kingdom. “ Bhunek 
Malla, having enjoyed the raj a little while, acted w'ith tyranny, and 
oppressing the people, lost their affections. Ilis brother w'as a pat¬ 
tern of every virtue. 

" He by his own valour overthrowing his enemies, became lord 
of all the earth, with the title of Tribhuvana Malla Chalukya Vikrarn- 
aditya Njipam. • 

“Having set aside the ancient Saka, he established the Vikram 
Saka in his own name, he. • 

“ All the people joining their hands stood by when he mounted 
the Simh^sanam.” ‘ 

Another inscription describes him as “ attacking the goodly 
kingdom of Bhunek Deva Malla, and taking it by his own strength 
of arm in the battle-plain,’’ and afterwards as “ rubbing out the 
Saka,” and instituting the Yikram mra in its stead.* 

Vikram 11. seems to have been one of the most powerful princes 
of his i'acc. He occupied the throne for fifty-one years, and of the 

• The open dry country, in opposition to tlie liilly rice country Ijordering on 
the CalintH. Laknieswar and Aiiigiri are situated-iu u fertile hlack plain, called 
Belavel, par ea'cellence. 

® “ TIjc date of tliia time is obtained by talunj» tlic celebrated gunas, (or 
three tpialities), the iabda (or nine iinits), the randhr.a (or nine .'ipertiires of the 
body), VirodlnUrutabda cbytrinus, &c.” The figures above given, written in re¬ 
versed order according to rule, give Saka OU.'!, <‘xnelly corresponding uilh Viradhi- 
kruta. A small village named Ivakargudi is still found cn the south hunk of tlib 
Tuiigbhiuh'a, between llurrvlmr and Dawangiri. 

® Ins. at Gudaya, No. 40 of VII., p. 2Iiri. 

* Ina. at Tougli, p. Do. do. Yedravi, i>. 223. The Hnla-Kanares'e 

word “ Mauishi” means rubbing out, as figures are swept out of tlic sand by 
Bchoolbovs. 
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whole collection of inscriptions, 151 have reference to his reign 
alone. In Saka 100.3 (the fifth of his reign), we are told that he 

overcame Balavarujd, of the Palavanya or Pala race, and sat on 
his throne,”^ and in Saka 1010, that he “crosseePthe Nermada 
river and conquered Kanama and others.”” But in general his reign 
seems to have been one of undisturbed peace, lie built and beaU' 
tified a town called, after his own name, Vikrainpur," where an 
enormous tank and other works attest its former splendour. Several 
inscriptions make mention of his numerous w'ives, as that recording 
a grant to the temple of Maleswar by Malabi Devi, daughter of 
the Shanabhag Rayana ofYelwatti.* Another makes mention of 
Savala Devi, daughter of Jogam R^rn, of the Surya Varisa, 
who received from her lord the rich village of Nerigal for 
pin-money.® The names of Chaudal Dt^i," Bouta Devi, and 
Letchini Devi, likewise occur. Towards the end of his reign he 
was invaded by the Horsnl Belial, prince of Dwara Samudra. 
But Achyagi Deva, governor of the southern provinces, imme¬ 
diately marched from Yerabaragi against him, pursued the 
sun, illuminated Poisala, took Goveya, attacked Letchniaji with 
great bravery, trod down .the Pandyas and the rebellious Kon- 
kan, and reduced it to subjection, by order of "Vihraru Chak- 
ravarti.”^ 

In Saka 1019, Vikram was succeeded by his son Soincsvvara III., 
with the title of Bhuloka Malla, or '‘lord of the universe,” and he 
successively by his two sons, of whom the elder was syriiamed 
Jagadeka Malla, but his own name does not occur in any of the 
inscriptions, rtud has not been ascertained. The younger, Tcilapa II., 
or Nurmadi Teila, bore *’'.e title of Trilokya Malhi. 

The Chalukya dynasty, which had reached its zenith under the 
second Vikrarn, l)cgau now rapidly to decline. A powerful noble 
named Vijala, of the Ralacliuri or Kalabhurya race, had been 

^ Ins. at Galganath, No. 10 of VII., p. lOj. 

* Ins. .it Yelnatli, No. 18, p. 202. Who Balavarasa and Kauanin wore, wc 

have no means of ascertainin'^. ^ 

® Now Arosu bidi, in the Ilungunda 'J'aln1;n. * No. 92, p. 338. 

* No. 7, p. 179 , An^abliog Mil, her private'allowiinco, or ])iii-inonpy. Ncripal, 

in the Han^al Parganah, is stjh’d an ancient Agraliarana. It is one of the richest 
viliagos ill the country. ® P. ‘>({.3. 

^ Ins. at Ncriwal, in the Daiiihal Parg., No. 135, p. 395. Yeraharagi is now 
Yelburga, in tlie Nizam’s territory. Goveya is the old name of Goa. 'I'hc invader 
was probably the fourth Ih-llala, Vishnu Verddhana, and grandfather of Vir Belial, 
who afterwards subjugated tlic southern provinces of the Clialukya kingdom. 
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appointed general of the Chalukya armies and the influence which 
he thereby obtained he turned against his sovereign, and expelled 
him from his throne. Inscriptions in his name occur from Saka 
1079, which is styled the second of his reign; but for several years 
he was contented with the subordinate style and titles of a great 
noble, “Mahd Mandaleswar,” &c. In Saka 1084, the seventh of his 
reign, he marched into the southern part of the kingdom, whither 
the Chalukya prince had fled, and where he maintained himself 
amid the forests and mountains bordering on the Ghdts. Here, at 
Anigiri, Vijala for the first time proclaimed himself ^ka chhatra, or 
supreme, and assumed all the royal titles.^ 

We continue however to*find grants by Trilokya Malta Teilapa 
from Saka 1072, the year of his accession, to Saka 1085, and these 
are not confined to the S. W. portion of his kingdom only, but occur 
in the Nizam’s country, and even towards the Krishna. In Saka 
1079, he is mentioned as reigning at his hereditary capital of Kalydiij® 
but in the last inscription that was procured of his reign, in Saka 
1065, he is said to reign at Jyntapur, or Banawasi.* 

His son, the last of the race, was Sdmeswar IV., or Vira Soma, 
who assumed the title of Tribhuvaua Malla, which had previously been 
borne by Vijala. He succeeded to the fallen fortunes of his house 
in Saka 1104, and for a while upheld them. The religious feuds 
that raged at Kalyan, consequent on the establishment of the Lin- 
gdyat creed, occupied Vijala and his sons too fully to admit of their 
effectuaOy crushing the last feeble attempts of the Chaluk princes to 
maintain .themselves. Accordingly we find Vira Soma recovering a 
temporary degree of importance. In an inscription at Anigiri, dated 
Saka 1106, the third of his reign, Anigiri being in the open country, 
where Vijala first assumed the regal titles, we find |thc following 
abstract: “ In the Kuntal dcs, by their wisdom and strength of arraj 
reigned the Chalukya Rayas j afterwards, by conquest, the Rattas 
became supreme ; the Chalukyas were then restored j subsequently 
the Kala Churyas became masters of the land; after whom, by the 
appointment of Brahma, Vira Chalukya Soma ascended the throne. 
His servant, living by his lotos feet, Vira Bomand, the son of Ravana 

> Iu». ivt llarHur, No. 10 of II., Kalabhurya, vol. ii. p. 46. Kalgi, No. 15, 
do. do. p. 52. 

Ins. No. 6. Tlic royal stylo and titles invariably ran thus: “ Sri prithivi 
wnllnblm-maba-raja dirajii-raju pariiuicswara-parain CUataruka,” 6kC. In the Ins. 
of Saka 1063, he is only styled Mal'^ Mandaleswar. 

® Ins. at Kemhliavi, No. 3 of X. p. 535. Ins. at Fattadkal, No. 9, p. 544. 
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Panda Nayak, like as Parasuram, son of Jamadagni, destroyed the 
thousand-armed, so he, having vowed that he would uproot the 
destroyers of his master, and make the Chdlukyas again lords of 
the earth, became the destroying fire of the Kal^hurya Kula." 
Then, extolling his bravery, he is described as “drivifiFg aside Kerala 
and Gurjara, and making Ballarn bow before him, as a wife bows 
before her husband.’” 

The limited range, however, within which the inscriptions of this 
prince occur, none of them being far north of the Tungabhadra, 
mark the partial nature of his success. (3ne of them is remarkable 
as having been made on the same stone, and under a grant of 
Vijala’s. In a contest between the Lfbgayats and Jains, at Ablur, 
about the year 1089, in which the former had obtained a decided 
advantage, Vijala (himself a Jain) bestowed certain rewards on the 
successful Lingayat devotee, named Bkanta Rannah. The second 
inscription then proceeds to relate, that at the time when ** the excess 
of the brilliant light of Tribhavana Malla Vir Som^swar Chalukya had 
put to flight the darkness of Tribhavana Malla Vijala of the Kalab- 
hurya race, Bomana Panda Nayak having rc-cs?ablished the whole 
Chaiukya-raj, and being at Selihali Kop with the king, they heard that 
Vijala had sent for Ekanta Ramiah, and given certain grants to Som- 
dswar Deva, of Ablur, wherefore they also sent for him and conferred 
other gifts upon him,” Ac. It is without date.* 

Such are the last records of this powerful family. What ulti¬ 
mately became of Vir Soma does not appear. He seems.to have 
maintained himself for a longer period than his opponent, the last of 
whose grants is dated Saka 1104, while Vir Soma’s extend to 
Sakallll. • 

About this time, taking advantage of the distracted state of the 
country, the Bellallas of Dwara Samudra, or Halabidu, advanced 
from the south, while the Yadavas of Devagiri extended their 
encroachments in the north, till meeting near the Krishna, a 
struggle ensued between them, in which the minor actors entirely 
disappear from the scene ; and which, after various success, termi¬ 
nated in the Yddavas obtaining uncisputed [Jbssession of the ancient 
limits of the Chdlukya kingdom. 

Vir SomAswar IV. was the eleventh prince from Teilapa I.; their 
rdgns extend over a period of 216 years, affording an average of sorae- 

^ Ins. No. 4 of XI., p. Ballam was founder of the Yudava dynasty of 

Devagiri. 

^ Ins. at Ablur, No. 17 of Vijala, vol. ii. p. 33. 

von. IV. 


c 
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■what more than nineteen years for each reign,—a duration equally 
consonant with analogy and probability. 

Most of lhej)rinces seenn to have been votaries of Siva.* ** Their 
titles are mostly.derived from Mahdd^va. All their grants bear the 
figure of the Lingam, and commence with an invocatory stanza to 
the Varaha avatar. In several of the beautiful ruins of magnificent 
temples erected during their time, W’ith which the Southern Mahratta 
abounds, the figure of Maliddeva occupies a central position in the 
sculpture over the entrance, with Brahma on the one side, and 
Vishnu on the other. But at the same time the most perfect toleration 
seems to have been extended to all other creed.s. Both the Jain and 
the Buddha faith were openly professed, the former to a great extent, 
—a considerable proportion of the inscriptions recording grants to 
temples of that ftersiiasion. The occurrence of Buddha lilies in the 
copper grant of Vikramdditya has already been noticed ; a more 
distinct evidence of the existence of this creed occurs in some inscrip¬ 
tions in a deserted temple within the Fort at Dambal, commemorating 
grants made by the Shetty (Sreshti, or mayor,) and the corporations 
of trading communities during the reign of Vikram II., Saka 1017j 
for tlie endowment of Blinddist Vihars. 

Traces of tlie 0[»hitic wor.ship are also observable. Frequent 
mention ocriirs of individuals of the Snake race. Such appears to 
have been the ireneral ot Someswar I., mentioned in note (■*) at p. 13. 
A" Bhuranmali, near Bagnlkotuli, is an inscription made by aManda- 
Icsvvar, ramed Sindliu, of Naguvansa, who was born at Ahechhatra, 
on the Sindhu river, where his parents had gone on a pilgrimage, 
and who, in consequence of a vow to the Snake king (patiagi adi- 
pati), was dedicated by them to Aheswara.“ Othrt* nobles were of 
the Ali^hya race.“ Many of the old temples are filled uith 
sculptured repiesentations of snakes, on separate slabs of stone, 

* Rana Ragalia lias the title, “ Ilara Cherana riija,’* fixing his desire on~ the 
feet of Ilara; Someswar III. is said to rejoice in the worship of the feet of Hari 
llara, and of the lotos-horn Brnhnia; Someswar Bhatta, the chaplain of Vikram 
II., bears the tit’e Araddhjm, which ti^cculiar to Seivak priests, and he makes a 
grant to a temple of Siva, ]). 23,"i. But on the other hand, the grant of Vikrara- 
&ditva, p. 7.» records that the r.ya, having taken counsel from his own spiritual 
guide {Sivn'Tura), Neravidya Pandit Yatipati, bestowed n gift on the Jinendra of 
Pulikarn Nagara; from which it appears the guru was a Jain, Yati being the dlh- 
tinctive title of that priesthood. 

** Ins. No. 1. of I., p. 10. ITe is eallod “Vishn Kula talaka, phanna inani 
Kirana vibhnsura Nagavansa udbhava,” the pride of the poisonous tribe, born of 
the jewol-adomed, hood-omamonted Snake race. 

“ Ins. at Yedravi, No. 31 of VII., p. 223. Nagavi, No. 27 of V., p. 92. 
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as if they had been set up for purposes of adoration, and collec> 
tions of them may be seen at the entrance of almost every village 
throughout the country, ranged along some crumblinj^ wall or ruined 
edifice in the precincts of the town. 

These varieties of faith, and this general toleratioif, are the more 
remarkable from the spirit of religious hatred and persecution which 
was soon after aroused, and which remains in full force to this day 
among Brdhmans, Lingayats, and Jains. 

* 

OF THE KALABHXJRI, OR KALACHURI RACE. 

The representatives of this race were for several ages great nobles 
at the court of Kalydn.‘ The first mention of the tribe is made in 
the great inscription at Ye-ur, where they arc said to have been over¬ 
come by the early Chdlukyas, together with the Rattas. The present 
family, however, do not go back very far. They claim to be of the 
ooma Vansa in which was formerly born Sankarasu, after whom, 
born of a BrAhmani mother, was Krishna, who reigned over Kalan- 
jarapura ; several generations afterwhom was ^antarasu, who appears 
to be mdla-purush, or founder of the family. The genealogy then 
continues as follows : • 

Santarasu • 

I 

Sagarosu 

I 

Kanama, or Konwa 

-^ 

2. Bajala 
I 

Kama 

■Jogama Deva 

Permaili Deva 

Vijola, Tribhavana Malla 

( ■*-' 

1. Someswar Deva, or BayaMorari Sovi Deva 2. Sonkam Deva,^ Ahawa Malla 

Nothing important is known of the names in the above list ante¬ 
cedent to Yijala.^ 

^ According to the Jain Quru of Malkhcir, they were hereditary nobles, or 
Mandaleswars, of the province of Kaly&n. 

“ Ins. No. 4 of II., vol. ii., p. 41. 

’ The titles of Vijala before he effected his usurpation were, Mahu Manda- 
Ji^awara, the great lord of Kaloiijra pura, with the ensign (diraja) of the golden bull, 
damaruga turga nirghoshanam, (?) the sun of the lotos tribe of Kalocburis,'* &c. 
Malifi Moudaliswar is the title of all the great nobles. Kalanjrapor is Kollinger in 

C 2 


1. Vijala 
& 
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The <;ircumstances of his usurping the throne of the Chdlukyas, 
and driving them from Kaly^in, have already been stated, together 
with the little that has been gathered of his son's contests with them. 
He would probably have transmitted his throne to his posterity, had 
not the growing sect of the Lingayats at this time arrived at such a 
pitch of power and enthusiasm, under their celebrated founder Basava, 
as to cost Vijala his kingdom and his life. 

The history of this revolution is contained in two works, called 
the Basava Parana,* and the Vijala Cheritra, or BijalenUin Kavya, the 
one the text-book of the Lingayats, the other of the Jains. But in 
both there is such a preponderance of supernatural agency, and so 
much legendary lore intermixed with historical facts, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to separate the truth from the fable. 

The Bijalenkin Kavya opens with a description of Bijala reigning 
at Kalydn, over the Karnatakdes, in which were numerous Jain, 
Vishnu, and Siva temples. His ensigns were the Lion, the Bull, and 
the Goose ; his troops consisted of 190,000 horse, 10,000 elephants, 
and more than a lakh of foot soldiers. He had 1000 hill-forts, 1000 
in the plain, and 1000 along the shore, and he was of the Somvansa 
of the race of Pandu.* 

Basava was born at Bagavadi,® in Mudibshal, a few miles N. of 
the Krishna, according to local tradition, though the Puran ascribes 
that honour to the neighbouring village of Inglcswar. His father’s 
name was Madhu Bhatta, or Madiga raya, an Araddhya, or Saivak 
Brahmap; his mother was named Madalambiki,* and he had a sister 
named Padmavati, who is described as having been very beautiful. 
The family seem to have left Bagavadi and gone to Kalydn, where 
Basava formed an alliance with the chief minister by marrying his 
daughter, named Gangamba,® soon after "which, Vijala having seen 
the beautiful Padmavati, became enamoured of, and married her j 
and in consequence of these connexions her brother was appointed 
minister and general (Danda Nayak ddipati), in succession, to his 

Hindostan, from which the family seem originally to have emigrated to the South. 
Abal Fazl has the following r otice regarding Kallinger: Kaliinger is a stone fort 
situated on a lofty mountain. Here is an idol named ‘ Kalbhiroop^ eighteen cubits 
in height;** &c.— ITam. Gag. 

* There are at least five different vereiona of this work, two of which are 
Kanarose, two Sunaerit, and one Telngu. The two Kanarese versions are by Bliixba 
Kavi and Ycllcndra Sadaksharapa, of which the former is most frequently met 
with, and has been hc'rc followed. The Telugu version is by Som Araddliya, and 
the two Sanscrit ones are by Shenkar Araddliya and Buslingapa. 

“ Vijala Cheritra, Book I. “ Local tradition. 

* Local tradition and Vijala Kavj’o. ’ Basava Puraua, 
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brother-in-law. The Rdjd gave himself up to the charms of his 
beautiful bride, and lelt all power in the hands of Basava, who 
employed the opportunity thus aflforded him to strengthen his own 
influence, displacing all the old officers of state ahd putting in 
adherents of his own, whilst at the same time he sedulously culti¬ 
vated the favour of the prince.‘ lie likewise began to promulgate a 
new rule of faith,- differing both from that of the Jains and Brahmans, 
hitherto the most popular sects. He abolished the distinction of 
castes, all his followers being enrolled by a particular ceremony into 
a new and equal order : he himself, and the priests under him, named 
Jangamas, were regarded as incarnations of the deity. They observed 
the same strict abstinence from animal food as the rival sects, and 
were equally strict and minute in the circumstances to be observed in 
cooking and eating, but they rejected many of the previously enter¬ 
tained opinions regarding purity and impurity. The great object of 
adoration was the Lingam, and Nandi, the sacred bull that carries 
Siva, of which Basava proclaimed himself an incarnation. The 
effigy of their creed, a small stone Lingam in a silver box or shrine, 
was suspended to the neck, instead of being bound round the arm, 
according to the practice of.the Araddhyas. It is evident that there 
is much of the Suivak doctrines professed by the Araddhya Brfihmans 
to which Basava belonged, inewporated in the new creed. 

Basava increased rapidly in power, and at length roused the fears 
of Yijala, who endeavoured to seize his person. He made his escape, 
however, and fled. Pursuit was ordered, but Basava collecting some 
of his followers, attacked and dispersed the party. His a*^hercnts 
flocked to him, and Vijala advancing in person to qucll*the insur¬ 
rection, suffered a complete defeat.® He w'as compelled to submit to 
his victorious minister, who returned with him to Kalyan, reinstated 
in all his dignities. Basava, on his return, not only resumed all his 
former power and authority, but even attempted the life of Vijala, 
probably with the intention of governing unmolested, during the 
minority of his nephew, the son of the Rdju and Padinavati, who is 
named Alya Bijal, Iraadi Bijal, and Vir Vijala. In this he eventually 
succeeded, but authorities differ as to th# manner. The Jain 
Chronicle relates, that the having marched against the Sila- 
hara, a rebellious feudatory, the Mahd Mandaldswara of Kolapur, was 
returning successfully from the expedition, when Basava found means 
to poison him on the banks of the Bhima.* The Furan relates that 


* Vijala Kavya, Book I. 

• Ibid. Book III. 


«. Ibid. Book II. 

* Books XI. and XII, 
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he was assassinated in the midst of his court by three of Basava’s 
followers, named Jagad^va, Bomenja, and Maleya, while a third 
legend asserts, that Madawal Machciija and Bomenja, the Masal> 
chis, or torch-^ucarers of Basai'a, having concealed their weapons in 
the roll of cloth serving for a dainbeau, stabbed the Raja whilst 
preceding their master into his presence.* This event is said in the 
Vijala Kavya to have occurred in the year 4255 of the Kali Yuga, 
which corresponds with Saka 1077. Vijala’s death, however, 
according to the Inscriptions, did not occur till eleven years later, in 
Saka 1087, or 1088. It is probable therefore that there may be a 
clerical error in the MS. 

The murder, however perpetrated, did not go unpunished.— 
Basava, dreading the vengeance of the young R5j5, here named 
Yuva R^j5., probably the Morari Sovi Deva of the inscriptions, fled 
to Virishahapura, on the Malabar coast. Thither the R5ja pur¬ 
suing him, laid siege to the city. It was reduced to extremity, and 
Basava, in despair, threw himself into a well and was drowned. 
His body was taken out, and ignoininiously thrown without the 
city walls, and thenceforward the name of the city was called Ulavi, 
because Basava thought he would there save himself, a name which 
it still retains.^ 

The sect, however, found a more- able, or, at least, a more suc¬ 
cessful leader, in Chen Basava, the son of another sister of Basava, 
named Aka Nagama," or according to others, Naga Lambika*, by 
whom the Lingayat belief was completely established. It is now 
the prevailing form of worship throughout the whole of the country 
where thC Kanarcse language is spoken, comprising the greatest 
portion of the Nizam’s territories, the Southern Mahratta country, 
Sunda, Mysore, Bellary, &c. 

What was the ultimate fate of the Kalabhuryas is not known; 

^ Tie last is the' local tradition. Sangam Bosapa, Desayi of the Nalatwad 
Parganah in the Mudibihal Talooka, olaimB to be descended from one of these 
murderous torcli-bearcrs. 

® “ Illi hodre Ulivine yenta avnrillc hokadavtnd6 Ulavi h^saru bantu.” “ Be¬ 
cause he entered into that tSwn, saying, 'If I go there, 1 shall be saved,* the name 
Ulavi was applied to it.” This account of Basava’s death is entirely taken 
from the Jain history. Ills own sect declare that he was absorbed by the liingaiUj 
or the Sungameswar temple, at the junction of the Malapahori and Krishna rive|B; 
and a deprossiou in the surface of the Lingam is still shown as the spot at 
which be ent'^red. Ulavi is a celebrated place of Lingayat pilgrimage, about twelve 
or fourteen mihs west of Yellapur, in Sunda, at tlie foot of tho Ghtit leading 
down to the coast. 

* Basava Pomna. * Ohenbasava Parana. 
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no further mention of them occurring either in books or inscriptions. 
The Karnataka d^sa now became the prey of the Yadavas. 


OF THE yAdAVAS. « 


Two dynasties of this race successively obtained supremacy in 
the Karnataka Empire, as stated in the table at p. 7 j or, rather, 
this supremacy was contested between them from the fall of the 
Kalabhuryas, and ended in the establishment of that of the 
Devagiri branch. At first, however, the southern princes had rathe^ 
the advantage. These were the Bellalas, or Hoi Sala Bellalas, of 
Dwara Samudra or Dwaravati pattuna, now Ilaiabidu, in Mysore, 
who have been made known by Coldnel Wilks and the Mackenzie 
collection. The only individuals of this dynasty whose inscriptions 
occur in the present collection are Vira Bellala and his son Vira 
Narasimha Deva, but the genealogy of the family is given in 
detail in several of these.' Deriving it generally from Brdhma 
through Atri, Soin, Buddha, Nahush, Yayati, to Yadu, they con¬ 
tinue, that in the race of Yadu was born Sala, lord of Sasakapura, 
who having delivered a holy man from tlie attack of a tiger, re¬ 
ceived the appellation of Poisala or Huisala, and adopted the tiger, 
or shardula, as the ensign of his family. 


1. Bellala 


• Sala 
I 

Vinayiiditya 

I 

Yeriyan^a Deva 


2. Viahnuverddhana, Visht, 3. Udayadytya, married 
or Bitti Deva Lakama Devi 

i ' 

Narasimha, married 
Achil Devi 
I 

Vir Bellala, married 
Padniala Devi 
I 

Narasimlio. 


^ No. 2, at Gadaja, vol. ii., p. 115; No. 11, at Anigiri, vol. ii., p. 130; No. 
23, at Harihara, vo1. ii. p. 141. The legend, mor^n detail, is as follows;—“ In 
the glorious Yadu Kula, as the sun rises from Udayachal, so arose the famed Sala, 
residing in Sasakapura. In the gardens of that town, a Bratipati or Yati, sitting 
fi,t tapassya, was attacked by a tiger (Puli), a beast (Shardula) with dreadful eves, 
fearful teeth, and lashing his sides with his tail. The Muiii gave the heroic Sala 
a w'capon, blessed it, and said, ‘ Saladu Poi,* (‘ draw and kill ’); on which, 
unsheathing the sword, he killed the shardula. lienee the name Poisala, or 
Hoisala, &c.” Ins. p. 115. 

The effigy of a man killing a tiger, is carved and placed over many of the 
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In the s1oka« or verse, recording Vishnuverddhana, he is described 
as ruling from his own limits to Uchchangi Darga, and it is added, 
that his horses laved their sides in the Krishna.' Uchchangi Darga 
is near Harponhully, to the Zemindar of which it latterly belonged, 
having come l;p him by an intermarriage with the Chittrukal or 
Chiteldurg chief. This then, being the northern boundary, it is 
evident that he never established himself in the Southern Mahratta 
country, or Kuntaladesa.® But-we have seen that an invasion of the 
•country, by a Hoisala king, took place in the last years of Vikrara 
Chdlukya IL, which was fepelled by his general, Achugi Ddva. As 
Vishnuverddhana must have been a cotemporary of Vikram, it is 
probable that these expressions w'ere occasioned by the expedition 
alluded to, and it is not improbable that he may have penetrated 
to the Krishna, before his progress was checked. But it Nvas his 
grandson, Vira Bellala, who obtained a permanent footing north of 
the Tungabhadra. After the usual grandiloquent boasts of “issuing 
his commands to Anga. Kalinga, Vanga, Magadha, Chola, Malava, 
Fandya, Kerala, Gurjara,’’ it is added, that his general, or Chenaipati, 
named Bomma, defeated the army of the Kalahhnrya Kshdtri, com¬ 
manded by Brahma Chenaipati, capturipg sixty elephants. It is 
added, that " he destroyed the ships of the southern country,” and 
overcame “ Ballam Deva.’and acquired supreme power over the 
whole of Kuntala Desa.”“ 

He seems for some time to have fixed his residence at Lokigonda, 
now Lakuiidi,"' near Dambal, where are some fine architectural re¬ 
mains, aif& where tne tradition of a battle having taken place between 
two great kings still exists. This refers to one of the engagements 


temples built by, or in the time of, Bellala. The group is generally placed on the 
roof, in front of the goparam, or pyramidal tower of the temple, over the entrance, 
or pruicipnl doorway. Sometimes the figures arc repeated over the side doors. 

* Ins. at Gadaga, No. 2, vol. ii., p. 115. 

‘ In another place he is said to have “ conquered Kanuhi and Kukhanya dcs ; 
that through fear of hint the seven konkanas fled into the sea, and Virata uagara 
came out at the sight of his army.” According to local tradition, Hanghal, on 
the Dherma river, is called '^irat nagara; but in the inscriptions it is always 
denominated Panungal, P and H being interchangeable in Kanarese. The 
remains of enormous fortifications, enclosing a great extent, are still visible. I 
have got a plan, distinctly showing tlie circuit of seven walls and ditches on the 
side not covered by the river. I made an excavation in a remarkable tumulus) 
called Kuntawas, within the walls, but obtained nothing of interest. Ins. at Hari> 
hara, No. 23,,vol. ii., p. 147. 

* Ins. at Gadag.*i, No. 2, vol. ii., p. 115. 

* Ins. No, 2f ibid, and No. 3, at Belgami, p. 118. 
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between Bellala and Ballain D^va, of D^vagiri, in which the latter 
was defeated and driven back' from Surtur to Lokigonda; imme¬ 
diately after which, in reciting his titles, Bellala assumes that of 
** winnowing like chaff the state of the worshipped of Narayana 
Chalukya," and proclaims himself the lord of Uchchangi, Banavasi, 
Panungal, &c. In another place, he is styled lord of the following 
six provinces :~Talakal, Gaugawadi, Nonambawadi, Banavasi, 
Panungal, and Uchchangi.* 

Halur, or Hulldr, on the Tungabhadra, was likewise his resi- ** 
deuce for some time, and the plain around bears traces of an 
immense encampment, with erect stones to fasten the elephants, 
horses, &c.“ • 

He again defeated an army of 12,000 cavalry, and many foot, 
sent against him by the Devagiri prince (probably Jayatuk D<Sva), 
under the command of his general. Soma Arassa, pursuing him 
from Surtur to the Krishna, and making himself master of the 
following fortified places,* Yerambadagi,® Manavi,® Viratankoti,? 
Gunati, Belatagi," Surtur,* Kurgoda,'® and laid siege to Durga.“ 
i The influence of the Bellalas, north of the Tungabhadra, seems 
to have ceased with Vir Bellala. The only inscription of his son, 
that I have got, is from Harihara, or Hurryhur, on the south bank 
of that river; and in that, tint acts attributed to him are entirely 
confined to the country still farther south. He is described as 
** slaying the son of Kandava Raya, conquering Pandesa, and replac- 


' Ins. at Anigiri, No. 11, p. 130. Tlio description of this little is very 
lively and spirited : “ Boasting of his elephants, his horses, his men, Balam Niapa 
exclaimed, ‘ Who dares oppose me ?’ Bclal, mounting his single elephant, 
urged it onwards; and trampling down his araiy, pursued him, and slew him, 
chasing him from Surtur to Lokigonda, and exclaiming, ^ Yelle,* (a contemptuous 
exclamation,) ‘ I, who like Clialadanka (the persevering or fierce) Kama, cutting 
off the Dosasur (Ravana), have used Varola, Sala, Kerala, Magadlia, Andhra, 
Goula, Khosa, Gurjara, Angakalinga, Bliupatis, like targets for my how,—what 
difficulty have I in destroying you ?”* 

* Ins. at Herur, No. 16, vol. ii., p. 141. There is a place named Talakul, 
near Surapur, but this seems too far north for Beyala's limits, all the country 
north of the Krishna being, at this time, in undisturbed possession of the 
Devagiri prince. The other places are all to the south. 

® Ins at Satayanhnli, No. 13, vol. ii., p. 136. 

* Ins. at Harihara, No. 23, vol. ii.yp. 147. ® Yelburga, Nizam’s territory. 

® Near Raicliar. ^ Fanangal, or Hangal ? 

• Now Bettihali, in the Rana Bidnfir Taluk. 

• Near Dambal, the Jaghir of the Dambal Desayi. Near Harihara. 

" Dfirga is now applied, par excellence} to Chittledrfig. 
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ing Choi upon his throne." Farther on he has the titles of a 
“thunderbolt to the mountain of Pandya, a Kanthirava, or lion, 
to Kandava Raya, like Jinurdhan to Keitaba Raya, overthrowing 
the kingdom bf Makara Raya, the confirmer of the Chola Raja's 
power,” and Ite is said to be reigning at D^va Sarnudra.^ 

It seems evident, then, that the influence of the Bellalas over the 
districts north of the Tuugabhadra, was confined to the reign of Bellalaj 
but even that did not extend far. All Bellala's grants occur in the 
space contained between the Malapahara and the Tunga j bearing 
dates from 1114 (the third of his reign,) to 11,33 ; and the country 
north, to the Krishna, seems to have been frequently contested, and 
to have belonged, iiulispiitaWy, to neither party, though the advan¬ 
tage seems generally to have been on the side of Bellala. 

OF THE DEVAGIIII YADAVAS. 

No information is given in any of the inscriptions of the origin 
of this branch of the Yadavas, but it is not improbable they 
sprang from the Bellalas. The enmity that subsisted between the 
two races would induce the former to withhold all mention of tlieir 
descent from their rivals, in their enumeration of titles, and may 
account for Ballam being always referred to as the founder of the 
family; or, he may have been some ^etty local chief, who had risen 
into power, and assumed the Yadu titles. The genealogy stands 
thus, in an inscription at Uarihara: “ Sri Lcbehmi, and Taradi Natha 
(the moon), were born from the Ksliira Samudra. Soma became 
the first Raja in the three worlds, and in this distinguished race 
was born •Yadu Raya, from whom descended other Yadava earth- 
rulers. Afterw'ards, as Ram Krishna became sole lord of the earth 
by the destruction of the Asuras, so Balam Nrapa destroyed the 
Kshettris.” 

Ballam 

I 

Jagatuk Deva 
I 

Simha Deva 
. - *1 * - . 

__l!_ 

f \ 

Kandaraya Deva, or MahAdcra 

Konner Dev I 

^ Ramch^ndar 

< ^ j * » 

1. Shoukar Deva 2. Bhima D^va 3. A daughter, married Hari Pal D^va. 


> laa. No. 23, p. 147. 
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In another inscription, Kandaraya, or Kanner D^va, is addressed 
as ^‘endowed with all power, the great lord of Dwarawati pura, 
sprung from the Vishnu Vansa, with the standard (diraja) of the 
golden Garuda; the sun expands the closed pctate of the lotos- 
like Yadu Kulu, a Trinetra (Siva) to the Madan,a-like (Kama) 
Malava, the terrificr of the Gurjara raya, causing the Konkana raja 
to tremble, the thruster-out of the Hoisala rayas, the restorer of the 
Telunga raya, &.c.’’* The assumption of the title, Dwarawati pura 
varadiswar,* seems in favour of their common origin with the*' 
Bellalas. * 

Ill a grant of Ballam Dcva at Ilappargi, there is a historical 
summary of the Knntal des. A<te» describing it, the statement 
continues, “ in which first reigned the mighty race of Paiidu, and 
after them many others * '* * * of the Surya vansa became 

illustrious * * * * * the Chalukyas,“ many of whom 

having reigned with power, they were overthrown, and the race of 
Kalabhurya Bijala obtained celebrity by the strength of their 
arms, and reigned for a timej after which, the splendour of the 
Yadu Kula became conspicuous like that of Bhima.”* 

Ballam is elsewhere ^characterised as “ acquiring the whole 
Karnatak d6s,”® and as making a grant whilst the royal residence 
was at Tenavuligi, in Saka 1]»12. This must have been during his 
contests with Bellala, at which time only he is found so far to the 
south.® 

The grants of his son, Jagatuk Deva, are 'confined entirely to 
the north of the Krishna. One of them is built into tfie ark, or 
citadel, of Bijapur. ® 

His son, Simha Ddva, succeeded in 1132, and took advan¬ 
tage of the death of Bellala, which must have occurred not long 
afterwards, to extend his power to the south. In various inscrip¬ 
tions, he is described as “ the sun, dispelling the mistlike army of 

^ Ins. at Manoli, No. 2 of IV., vo1.'ii. p. 225, I tliink, too, that they 
adopted the lanshana, or symbol of the tiger, or shardula. Tlie ruins of a magni¬ 
ficent temple, much mutilated, in the fort of Bantapur, and which was, I believe, 
cf the time of Simha (but I have mislaid a lon^ inscription obtained there), 
is covered with the head of the fabulous animal called shardula, or simha, 
employed as on onuvment in every' part. 

® See two Ins. at Mulgi, No. 1 of I., vol. ii., 154. 

* ® The inscription is hero rather defaced; the omissions should probably be 

filled up with, “the Ratta Kula became illustrious, and to them succeeded the," dtc. 

* No. 4 of I. vol. ii., p, 16a * Ins. at Anigiri, No. 2 of I., p. 166. 

* Ins. at Multgi, No. 1 of I., vol. ii,, p. 164, Tenavaligi is the modem 
Tibhawali, a small Parganah and Kusbah, between Hangal and Kode. 
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the Karnatak sovereign," referring to Bellala, and “ the terrifier of 
the Kulachuri Raja/ as having conquered all hostile kings, and 
elevating his chatra or canopy sole upon the earth,® as the lordly 
elephant (Guj'endra), rooting up the garden of the power of 
Hoisalu, Bellala, and the Veinatenga (or Garuda) of the serpent 
Bhoja, lord of Pannala."" In another place, his general, Hon 
Botnina Deva Sein Adipati, governor of Mulgund, presents him 
with “ fourteen elephants, the best of the spoil which he had taken 
from Narasimha rassa, with great bravery, in the Konkana, which 
he conquered by order Of his master, Siinha D^va, the subduer 
of the South."-* This Nara Siinha is most likely the son of Vera 
Bellala. i 

Most of the Simha's later grants describe him .as reigning 
permanently at Devagiri, “ conspicuous among the eighty-four 
Durgas."^ 

The name of his son is not recorded, but he appears to have 
died before his father, the latter being succeeded by his grandson, 
Kanncr Deva, probably about Suka 1170, and he by his brother, 
Mahadeva, in 11S2.® The latter frequently assumed the title of 
Lord of the South Country, reigning at Devagiri. 

Ilis son Ramchuuder, who succeeded in 1193, closes the series 
of the independent Hindu princes of»the Dekkan. In Saka 1216, 
the Muhainmedans first turned their arras against the south, and 
the events that occurred subsequently, are thus related by Feri.shta. 

“In the year 093 a. h. (1294, a. d.) Saka 1216, Allaood Been, 
after laldlig leave of the King, (Julalood Been Feroze Ghiljee), at 
Behly-, proceeded towards Kurra, where he enlisted many chiefs of 
distinction, who had formerly been dependants of the Bulbun 
family. He then marched with 8000 chosen horse, by the nearest 

* Ins. at Belgami, in Mysore, No. 3 of HI., vol. ii,, p. 174. His other 
titles in this are, ** the ankoas of the elephant-like Riijus of Gurjara and Malava, 
and the confirmer or ally, (sttrapanacharya) of the Telungar4j4," referring, per¬ 
haps, to the Arrdhra sovereign. 

* Ins. at Mauoli, No. ^ of TIT., vol. ii., p. 177. In this is found, among his 
titles, **the sun expanding *thc lotus-Uke Jayatuka kula,” in allusion to his 
father's name. 

® Ins. at Tchvalli, No. 199, III., vol. ii., p. 191. For an account of Bhoja, 
see genealogy of Kolapur Chiefs, and Bombay Transactions, viii., 399. ^ 

' Ins. at Rettihala, No. 20 of III., vol. ii., p. 197* 

® Ins. at Yclawal, No. 34 of HI., vol. ii., p. 213. 

® Tlie last inscription of Simha that has been obtained, is dated Saka 1169; he 
had then reigned tliirty-eight years. There arc only four relative to Kanner, none 
of which mention the year of his reign. 
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road, against Ram Dew, Raja of the Deccan, who possessed the 
wealth of a long line of kings.^ 

** Allaood Deen, arriving on the Deccan frontier, pressed forwards 
towards the capital. The first place of any consequence which he 
reached, was Elichpoor, where, having made a short halt, to refresh 
his army, he moved by forced marches to Dewgur, the lower town of 
W’hich was not entirely fortified, the outer wall being incomplete. 
When the news of Allaood Dcen’s progress reached the Raja, he 
together with his son, Shunkul Dew, was absent in a distant part 
of his dominions; the Raja hastened his’ return, and endeavoured 
to intercept the enemy with a numerous army. For this purpose, 
he threw himself between Allaood Decn and the city, and opposed 
him with great gallantry, but was eventually defeated, with severe 
loss.” 

Other authorities quoted by Ferishta oiTer a somewhat ditferent 
account, stating that when the Muhammedans arrived at Devagiri, 
the Rajd himself was there, but his wife and son w'ere absent on a 
pilgrimage. The Rajii hastily collected a few followers, and, after 
vainly trying to oppose, the enemy near the city, retired into the 
fort, carrying in a great quantity of sacks belonging to passing 
traders, believed to contain grain, but in reality filled with salt. 
Allaood Deen took the tow’n ifnd levied heavy contributions on the 
merchants, while he vigorously pressed the siege of the fort. Rama 
Deva at last offered to buy off the enemy, and agreed to pay him 
fifty- maunds of gold on condition of his raising the siege..^ But in 
the meantime Shenkul Dev (Shenkar D^va r) who had been collect¬ 
ing troops in the provinces, approached to attack the llluhamme- 
dans j and, in spite of his father's orders to the contrary, who wi.shed 
to maintain faith, he attacked Allaood Deen, and, though successful 
at the commencement of the action, suffered a complete defeat. 

Rama D<Sva then again offered terms, and was the more urgent 
that he only now found his provision was salt instead of grain, and 
it vras finally agreed that the enemy should retire on receipt of COO 
maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of silver, 4000 pieces of silk, 
and “ a long list of other precious commodities to which reason 
forbids us to give credit,”® and that an annual tribute should be 
sent to Dehli. 

• The last condition, however, seems to have been irregularly per- 

* Colonel Briggs supposes Ram Raj£ to liave been king of only a part of the 
Dekkan, but we have seen from the inscriptions that his jmwer e\ttmJed from 
the Nermada to the country south of tlic Tungabhadra. Briggs, Ferishta, i., 
304, note. . ® Briggs, Ferishta, vol. i., p. 304-8. 
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formed, for in a. h. 706, Saka 1228, (a. d. 1306), an army of 100,000 
horse, under Mullik Kufoor, suruamed Hagar Dinari, was dispatched 
to collect the arrears then due for three years. He was likewise 
ordered, at the instance of Kowla D6vi, one of Allaood Deen’s (now 
king) wives, toi secure and bring to Dehli a daughter named Dewal 
Ddvi, by her former husband, Kurrun Raj, Raja of Kandeish, or 
some neighbouring country. This princess had been long sought in 
marriage by Shenkul Dev, of Devgur, but he being a Mahratta and 
she a Rajput, her father refused his consent. In his present ex¬ 
tremity, however, after bravely defending his country, he agreed to 
the alliance, and Dewal Dt;vi, then thirteen years of age, was dis¬ 
patched to Devagiri under the escort of Bherm Dev, Shenkul 
Dev’s brother. 

Kurrun Raj soon after was totally defeated, and fled to Devagiri, 
pursued by the enemy. When close to that city Dewal Devi acci¬ 
dentally fell into the hands of a Maharnmedan detachment. She 
was immediately sent to Dehli, and subsequently married to Khizr 
Khan, the king’s son.^ 

Meantime Mulik Kafur pressed the siege of D<?vagiri, having 
previously subdued a great part of the country, which he bestowed 
upon his chief officers. Rama Deva soon after submitted. He ac¬ 
companied Mullik Kafur to Dehli, where he was received with dis¬ 
tinction, and reinstated in his government, with the title of Raj Rayan. 
Other districts were added to his dominions, among which was 
Nansari, in Gugraj, &c.; 1 e received a lakh of tunkas for his expenses 
in returning home. Rarna Ddvu did not again fail to send the an¬ 
nual tribute to Dehli during his lifetime,* 

In the year A. H. 709, Saka 1231 (a. ». 1309), he hospitably 
entertained Mullik Kafur and Khawaja Haji at Dt'vagiri on their 
march to subdue Warangoli. On leaving them the Muhammedans 
are mentioned as entering the Telingana frontier at Indoor. This is 
the last mention that occurs of Rama D^va,® who died the same 
year. 

The following year the same generals again came to Devagiri, 
on their march to the conquest of Dvvara Samudra, but finding 
Shenkal Dev less friendly than his father had been, they left a de¬ 
tachment at Pytun to keep open their communications whilst occu¬ 
pied in the total destruction of the Belal Yadava, who are styled b;^ 
Ferishta Rajas of Karnatak.* ’ 

> The loves of the prince and princess are stated by Ferislita to form the sub¬ 
ject of a celebrated Persian poem, by Amir Khusro Deblivl. 

* Briggs, Ferishta, vol. i., p. 366-9. ® Ibid. p. 371. * Ibid, p, 373, 
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Sbenkul Dev showed his aversion to his conquerors tnortf openly 
by withholding his annual tribute, which provoked another expedi¬ 
tion against him, and Mullik Kafur a fourth time marched into the 
Dekkan in the year a. h. 712, Saka 1234 (a. n. 13^). He seized 
Shenkul Dev and put him to death, and laid wasta his kingdom 
from Dabal and Chauli, to Raichoor and Mudkal, and dxed his 
own residence at D^vagiri.‘ 

The latter years of Allaood Deen’s reign were embittered by do¬ 
mestic dissensions, which encouraged the numerous conquered pro¬ 
vinces to raise the standard of revolt. Atnong those who asserted 
their independence was Hurpal Dev (Hari Pal D^va), son-in-law of 
Rama Deva of Ddvagiri, who stirred up^he Dekkan to arms,* and ex¬ 
pelled a number of Muhammedan governors, and during the troubles 
that followed the death of Allaood Decn in a. h. / Hi, Saka 1238 
(a. d. 13Id), recovered most of the ancient possessions of his house. 

But this success was of short duration. Soon after the succes¬ 
sion of Mubarik Ghilji,"he marched in person to the Dekkan, and on 
his arrival at Devagiri, llurpal Dev with his confederates, not even 
waiting for attack, fled in dismay. 11c was pursued, taken, flayed 
alive, and his head placed uliove the gate of his own capital.* 

This seems to be the last notice that occurs of the Yadava 
dynasty of Devagiri. Their cjqjital Mas occasionally the scene of the 
contests that ensued during the final Subjugation of the Dekkan, but 
it is only mentioned in the light of a subjugated'province* until, in 
A. H. 73y (A. D. 1338), Muhamraed Toghluk made it the metropolis 
of the empire, and removed thither the population of Dehli, giving 
it the name of Dawlatabad, which it still retains.® • 

OF THE NOBLES AND GREAT FAMILIES OF ICUNTALA DESA. 

Thi 5 remaining inscriptions in the volume relate, some to the last 
great dynasty that existed in Southern India, that of Anagundi or 
Vijayanagar, some to the grants made by different local chiefs, and 
the remainder to those by village officers or obscure individuals not 
deserving of notice, either because the name of the sovereign under 
whom they were made is not mentioned, th€ date not given, &c. 

Of the first class (that of the Vijayanagar dynasty), the number 
procured is not sufficient to make up a complete series, and more 
h«s already been made known concerning them than can be offered 
here. The list in the catalogue explains the names and dates, which 
is all the notice that it seems necessary to take of them. 


^ Briggs, Perishta, vol. i., p. 37ff. ^ Ibid. p. 381. ” A. H. 718. It is p. 389. 
* Ibid. 1). 403, 4, 5. » iLid. p. 420. 
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Thtf next class is deserving of greater attention. Some of the 
families therein mentioned, of whom insulated notices have been 
obtained, have been considered as independent sovereigns, though 
they can only Be regarded as great hereditary feudatories. And in 
the darkness that overspreads all ancient Hindd history, and the 
eagerness with which any well-authenticated name or date is 
seized upon to fill up the dreary voids in the records of former days, 
it seems particularly useful to ascertain the precise power and rela¬ 
tions of any remarkable names or titles that may be met with. 

The Jain Guru of Malkheir, who has already been quoted, 
enumerates four great nobles of the first rank as principal feudato¬ 
ries of the Kalyan state, and states generally, that there were besides 
sixteen of inferior grade. 

The former were :—1st. Bijalenk Row, of Kalyan pattan, who is 
the same with the Yijala of the Kalabhurya Kula mentioned in the 
inscriptions. 

2dly. Jyt Pal of Amba Jogi, or Jogae Amba. There were origi¬ 
nally five brothers of this family, from whom descended the Pan- 
cham Jains, of whom 80,000 in one day became proselytes to 
Basavapa, and are now the Paticham Lingayats. 

3dly. Tamra dhuaj. Raja of Latur, near Renapdr, on the 
Manjera. ' 

4thly. Gaudautin Maharaja, of Bhir, near Kolapur. And to 
each of these some different ollice in the household was attached. 

The inscriptions, however, make no mention of the second and 
third* of fticse. Indeed their localities are so far removed from the 
scene wher^ the collection was principally made, that the want of 
any record of their existence is not extraordinary. 

The most conspicuous names met with in the inscriptions are,— 

1st. The Kalabhurya family, of whom Vijala, or Bijalenk Row, 
was the most remarkable individual. 

2nd. The Silaharas of Kolapur, Ganddditya or Gandavdditya; 
one of this race is the Gandantin Maharaj of the Guru. 

3rd. The Kadambas of Banawassi, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished families tlmt occur. 

4th. The Rattas of Sughandavati, now Sawandati, or Samadati. 

THE KALABHURYAS. , 

The Kalabhuryas have already been noticed as having overthrown 
the ancient house of the Chalukyas to which they had long been 
subject. Several inscriptions of the family occur at Ingliswar, near 
Mudibshal (now the Jaghir of the Punt Fritti Niddhi). In one of 
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these' ft grftot is made by Sri IS^aranam Nilkanth Nayaka, with the 
permission of * * * * H^ade Arasu, Mabd Mandaldswar, the sun 
of the Kalabhurya Kula^ lord of Kalanjapur, lord of the five Mah4 
Sabdas,’ &c. (with the usual style and titles of a dep^dcnt noble), 
the servant worshipping the feet of Bhulok Malla Ch&hikya, &c.. In 
Saka 1051. He is also called Nadaliegadc, or lord of the province^ 
and though his name is effaced in the stone, there can be no doubt 
that it must refer to Feniiadi Deva, or Jogam D<5va, the father or 
grandfather of Vijala. 

But there appears to have been another family of Kalabhuryas, 
whose inscriptions occur at Rone and Sudi, near the Malapahari 
river, and of whom I find the following*genealogies, of which I had 
made a memorandum at the time. 


Sanluim Dev Arasu of tlin Kalabhurya race, Lord of Kanlangapura, &c. 


1. Baruiul Bhapa Yikram 

I < 

Bumnrasu 

I 

Shnhariisu 

Negalaharnsvi, marriod Sriya D^vi 

Barunda Bhiipa, or Brahmatidan Bliupa, married 
1. MadJvi 2. DumalaD^vi 


2. Bomcndra Pal 


1. Vijala 


2. Vikaya 


Vagra D^va. 

A 


Some difference occurs in another inscription at the tVird step, 
in the line where, instead of Bom Arasu, the name Abarasu occurs, 
and his son is designated as Nak arasu Simha Bhupa, which must 
be th^samc as the Simharasu in the former. 

2nd. The Silaharas, or Mahd Mandaldswars of Kolapdr, have been 
already made known by the translation of an inscription found, 
and published in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society.^ 
Two inscriptions made by Gandardditya Silabara, in Saka 1057 and 
1065, besides incidental notices of them in ethers, furnish the fol¬ 
lowing genealogies:— 


i Ins. No. 2 of VIII., the Chalulc series, p. 432. 

* Lord of the Ponclm mahd sabda, or five great sounds, is a title always joined 
with that of mah& mandaldswar, and never with that of the sovereign in any of the 
more modem inscriptions. It does, however, occur among the titles of Fulakesi 
in the copper inscription of Captain Jervis. 

* By Dr. Taylor, vol. iii., p. 391. 

VOI.. IV. D 
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r i I 1 

1. Gouka 2. Bkuvola 3. Hirttlii Bdjd 4. Cbandrdditya 

Nanuimha o i ^ 



Vijayd^tya 

Bhoga D^va, S. 1113, (Bombay Trani.) 

S. 1137. 

The titles of the family in the above inscription are Gandard- 
ditya Ddva, Mahd Mandal^swar, with the five great Sabdas, the 
great lord of Tagarapdr, like Narendra among the Silaharas, bom of 
the race of Jimutavahanwa (a name of Indra), with the golden garuda 
ensign, a lion in the service of his master, &c, reigning at Walwada.^ 
It was probably against Vijaydditya, the son of Gandardditya, that 
Vijala undertook his last expedition immediately before his assassin 
nation by Basava. The circumstances are thus related by the Vijala 
Cheritra :—** The king having been warned in a dream that his death 
approached, sent for his ministers and great officers, and committed 
his queen and son to their chaise. All obeyed the summons, except 
Suri Danda Natha of Kolapdr; anch Vijala, to punish him, marched 
against him. But when he had reached the Bhima, messengers met 
him from Kolapfir, offering submission, and imploring forgiveness. 
The Rd^d received them kindly, and sent his minister to settle the 
terms. The minister having gone to Kolapur, returned with a false 
representhtion that Suri Danda Natha was bent on resistance, on which 
Vijala marched forward and besieged the place. The resistance was 
obstinate, but at last Vijala advancing in person, superintended the 
sapping of a part of the wallj and having gained an entrance, Suri 
Danda Natha submitted, paying tribute and offering gifts.* 

In the third inscription of Simha Deva Yadu," in Saka 1137, 
that prince styles himself a Garuda to the serpent-like Bhoja, lord 
of Pannala.* It is remarkable that both the Yadu and the Silahara 
had adopted the gold3n garuda as their ensign, which the prince 
seems unwiUing to allow to his feudatory. 

The most interesting circumstance regarding this family is their 
title of Tagara pura varad^swar, which from its geographical position 
being laid down by Ptolemy, becomes a point of great importance. 
As in the instance, however, of the title of the Kalabhuryas of Ran- 

' Now Walwa, near Kolaptir. * Vijala CHieritni, Book xii. • Vol, iL, p. 174. 

* Foimala is ffie hill-fort above Kolapiir, a very strong places 
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lanjara frtira Varad^war, it ia probable that the use of the name 
of Tagara pdra bjr the‘*Kolapdr chiefs affords no clue whatever to 
the real position of this place/ , 


THE KADAMBAS. 

The traditions of this family lay claim to great antiquity, and appa> 
rently with some reason, though not to the extent of their pretensions. 

An inscription at Kerguderi,* near Hanjal, gives very full detail 
of the genealogy. The founder of the family was Mayura Varma,: 
who was born on the earth like Siva,® the •subduer of hostile rdjds, 
the sacrideer of the furious elephant bound to the white stone pillar 
of the Himavat mountains, the performer of the Aswa Medha 
sacrifice, who brought the eighteen tribes of Durjas or Brahmans from 
Ahi chhatra, and fixed them in Kuntalavani, the lord of seventy- 
seven Simhastmams, &c. 


Mayura Varma D<Sva 
KriBhna Varma D^va 
Naga Varma D^va 

Vislmu Varma Deva 

• I 

Mriga Varma D^va 

Satyv Varma D^va 

Vijaya Varma D<Sva 

Java Varma Ddva 

I 

Noga Varma Dtsva 
Santa Varma Di5ra 
Kirtthi Varma Deva 


1 . 


r- 

Mavali D. 


Aditya Varma Dcra 

I 

Bhattaya Varma Dc'va 

Jaya Varma D^va 

I 

Maymra Varma Ddvn, S. 966-66 

2, Tailapa D., 076 3. Santi V. D. • 4. Joki D. 

T I 1 

Tailapa Ddva, S. 999-1030 


6, VikramD. 

I 


Xamra Bhupa Permadi. 

k. 

1 A native trader once told me he had poesed through a town of this name on 
hk way from Dharwar to Kagpdr, four kos beyond Kalbuiga. He described it as a 
good-sized town, with a bazaar, and a nala near it. But it was most probable 
he was wiwtakent for had it been in that position it must have been observed by 
some European traveller who must have frequently passed tliat way. 

* Ins. No. 78 of YIL, Chaluk., vol. u, p. 308. * Sasanka Mavali. 

n 2 
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Other names occur subsequent to these in different inscripUons, 
as Santi Varma, Taila, Saka 1079, Karna, ScAri B^va, or Som4swar, 
and Yfra Malli D^va, Saka 1163-73, but none of them have been 
referred to thed^ exact places in the tree. Tailapa seems to have 
been the most powerful of the family in more modem times. He is 
described as the servant existing at the lotos-feet of Tribhuvana 
Malla Vikram, the mah& mandal6swar, lord of the five great sabdas, 
lord of Banawassl pdrj the worshipper of Jay anti Madhuk^swar^ 
sprung from the Kahamba Chakri, who was bom from the eye of 
Siva, master of twenty-four cities, whose eye was in the centre of 
his forehead, the four-armed, the performer of the Aswa medha; 
this ornament of his race, Celebrated for the monkey ensign and 
the simha signet whilst reigning over Banawassi and Fauungul, 
and residing at Pantya pura,^ &c.,” permits his Banda Nayaka, 
named Iswaram Euja, to make a grant in Saka 1030.° The sera of 
Tailapa Radamba holding the government of the Banawassi pro¬ 
vince is thus clearly established to be from Saka 999 to 1030. The 
number of names occurring before his in the genealogy is sixteen, 
and allowing thirty years to a generation, we may fix the age of 
Mayura Varma about Saka 500 or 520. ^ 

It would pppear from the inscription given in the Appendix, that 
the Kadambas were one of the great ’'tribes or families existing an¬ 
terior to the Ch^lukyas, being mentioned as contemporaneous with 
the Rattas and Kalabhuryas, and their subjection was probably 
effected by Kirtthivarma, who must have lived nearly about the same 
time as Mayura Varma. They seem likewise to have asserted a de¬ 
gree of independence during the temporary overthrow of the Gh&lukya 
power, for their reduction is mentioned in the same authority as the 
exploit of Vikram I., the grandson of Tailapa Chalukya I. 

Mayura Varma is still known by tradition, and is always quoted 
by the Haiga Brdhmans as the sovereign who introduced them into 
Kanara from Ahi Chhatra. When asked, however, where that place 
is, they profess their ignorance. 

The descendants of Mayura Varma seem to have sunk into in¬ 
significance; no mentioh of them occurring till Saka 956, when they 
are styled rulers of Fanangal. It seems doubtful whether they 
could ever be considered as mahd mandaldswars, as they are 

U 

^ There is a celebrated temple at Banawassi in commemoration of Madhu 
Kaitabha, dedicated to Iswar, and another at the neighbouring town of Anivatfi, 
sacred to the same deity as Kalabhiswar. 

* I at first thought this to bo the old name of Adur, but in the inscriptions at 
that place it is written Fadiyur. 

* Ins. No^ 78 of VIL, Chalvk, p. 308; also No. 7. do. do. p. 179. 
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stated to have been under the subjection of or subordinate to other 
superior nobles. Thus Mayura Varma II., in 956, was head of 
the Hai^al or Panangal alone, under the maha mandaldswar 
Srirnan Pegadi Madanaiya, the governor under JayaJSinha Ch41ukya 
of Santalgi and Banawassi, whose permission is requisite to con¬ 
firm Mayura Varma’s grant.^ Again, in 969, Chamanda Raya 
Mahd Mandal^swar, lord of Banawassi, is the Kadamba superior 
and in 997 we find them still confined to the little district of 
Hangal under Ganga Permadi Bhuneka Vira Udayiditya Rajd,* 
lord of Kolapura and of Nandagiri, witlf the Gajindra ensign, &c., 
ruling over Banawassi, Santalgi, Mandala, and the eighteen 
Agrabaras, by appointment of BhunekU Malla Ch^ukya.® 

In Saka 999, however, Tailapa Kadamba became governor of 
Banawassi and Panangal, and as this is the commencement of 
the reign of Vikram II., it is not impossible that the Kadamba chief 
received the dignity as a reward for assisting Vikram to dethrone 
his brother. From this time the Kadamba grants continue tabe more 
numerous, but are confined entirely to Banawassi, Sunda, and 
Hangal, &c. 

THE RATTAS. 

Most of the inscriptions regarding this family occur at Sainadati, 
near Purgshur. They were of the Jain faith, and had the following 
titles:—Mah^ Mandaleswar Katviryarasu, with the five mahd sabdas, 
the great lord of Attalur pdr, trivati turya nirgoshanam, with the 
elephant signet, and the golden hawk and crocodile ensign*the sun 
of the Ratta Kula, whose genealogy is as follows :— • 

Nanna Bhup 

Vir Kartaranu, or Kala Sen Bup 


1. Yama Bhup 


2. Kama Bhup 
I 

Sauharasu, S. 070 


3. Kataviriya 

Sri Sen Bhup, S. 079 
o 


Kama Bhup 

I 


Sanh^mahiaa 
Katviryarasu, 1010. 


Some other names of great nobles occur, but not sufficiently 
identified with any particular place to give them much interest. 
Among these may be instanced Vir Vikrama and his brother 


* Ins. at Adur, No. 10 of IV., Chaluk., vol. i., p. 34. Ditto, No. 2 of V., p. 32, 

* loa. at Madur and Belgavi, Nos. 8 and 0 of V., Chaluk,, p, 62, 3, 

* Ins. at Belgavi, No. 10 of VI., Chaluk., vol. i., p. 145. 
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Yutanrftpal, mahd mandal^swar governing Gutavralal^ now Ontal, 
on the Tungabhadra. He is styled the great lord of Ujjayani-pdr, 
with the banian-tree signet, and the Yijaya standard, &c.; also a 
powerful fainhy at .Puttndkal, near Badamij Kartaviryarasu, 
governor of Belgavd, under Ramachandra Yadu of D^vagiri, &g. < 


Affendix, No. I, 

Abstract of an Inscription ^t Yevur, or Ye-ur, in the Niaam’s ter¬ 
ritory, on ah upright stone at the Temple of Basavana, on the 
north side of the village. 

The sun j the moon; two sitting figures; the lingam; a cow and.calf. 
** Salutation to the varaha form of Vishnu, who dried up the bright 
sea, and took up the afflicted earth on his right tusk. 

Also to Tribhuvana Malla, lord of the earth, the pure, the limpid 
fountain of honour, wlio became illustrious in the world. 

Likewise 'to these celebrated princeS; Vishnu verddhana Vijita- 
ditya, and many other regal jewels who have been produced in the 
earth, commended throughout the world, who were of the Mana- 
vyasa Gotra, the children of Hariti, who received the distinguished 
gift of the white canopy from Kounsik;^ who are supported by the 
seven mothers’^ who obtained the lofty present of the peacock fan 
from Kartikeya,” and the club ensign (Kunta dwaja), and the boar 
signet (vairaha lanshana) from the eminent favour of Bhagawan 
Narayana, who subdued all their, enemies in an instant, the refuge 
of the whole world and of the inhabitants thereof.* 

Such was the Chdlukya race, the preservers of the splendour of 
Nata; the strong-armed achieving conquest by their bow-strings 

^ This is now borne by the Shenkor Charti Swami, the Guru of the Smartha 
Bjtfhmans. 

* Tbo Saptati Matrah, or seven Saktls, are Br&hmi, Mah^swaii, Komnari, 
Vatsbnuvi, Varabi, Indram,tChamuudt. * Shenmukh. 

° The Solauki Gotraohai^’a, as given by Colonel Tod, differs wholly from this 
enumeration of the Cholukya titles, viz.: Madwani Sacka; Bardwaj gotra; Gurh 
Lokotl nekas; Saroswati nadi; Shamvoda; KapUswar Ddva; Kardnman Rik6- 
Bwar} Toon Purwar zenarj Keouj Devi; Maipal paWa. I, 97. 

In another inscription is the following verse: Who sliall relate the praiwi, the 
‘eminenoe, of the former ChUlukyas, who acquired the Hayura Dwaja from Tara- 
kaveiri (Shenmukh), the Varaha mudra from Padma loohana (Vishnu), the lofty 
chhatra from Bhagavst Katiyayani, and with these {nsignia governed tile world. 
Nagari, p. 107. 
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oVfT the great power of the mimical Kadambas, lofty powerful heroes 
to coaquer* hot not to be overcome, destroyers of the authority of 
the Ratta Kulas and of the Kalabhuryas. 

'In this race fifty-nine princes were bom, having aupported the 
• kingdom and passed away, at Ayodyapdra and other places j and in 
this race also sixteen reigned conspicuously in the Dekkan or 
South. 

Certain generations of enemies then intervened, when again the 
Chdlukya vansa recovered their former possessions. 

The flower of the shoot' from the Chdlukya tree became the 
retiring place in which Latchmi reposed herself. Like a thunder¬ 
bolt to the mountain of his enemies, or'a god subduing the Dyts, 
the sword of Jaya Sinha Walaba, celebrated in true history, 
destroyed the firmly-established recent kings. 

He overcame the army of 800 elephants of the son of the 
moon of the Ratta Kuta Kula, named Krishta. He destroyed that 
prince, with his army of 500 elephants. Thus the goddess of 
royalty (raj Lachmi) was attained by the Chdlukya race. 

To him was born Ranna Ragaha, desirous of attaining the feet 
of Hara by his good deeds; desirous of battle, of breaking the 
innumerable squadrons of the cavalry of his enemies, in which 
the swift strong horse, surmounted by his rider, is like unto an 
elephant. 

His son was Pulakesi, the great lord of Watipipura, with a 
beautiful and pleasant countenance like that of Nishudan.^ 

To describe the praise of this Pulakesi, his body was like*that of 
one whose hair stands (or bristles) up (kalita); he wai the .en- 
courager of the learned; the performer of the Aswa medha sacrifice, 
distributing gifts of horses, elephants, and 2000 grants of land. 
His son was 

Kirtthi varma, the bright light of whose fame filled the earth 
like a dwelling place, the axe of this Radamba pillar occupying the 
whole of the kingdom of Nala, which was without end, reaching 
from earth to Niriyan. 

His brother was the fierce Mangal-isa, setzing upon the princes 
of the earth and ravishing'the power of the Kalabhuryas or Kala- 
churis like a thunderbolt. 

The son of his elder brother, with his family, succeeded to the 
kingdom of that Mangalis, who, governing the earth with righte¬ 
ousness, obtained the name of Satya Sri. Thus it happened in 
the Chdlukya race. 


^ Vidmu. 
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He overcame tlie kings in all the four quarters, kings uritb more 
than 100 chariots j the jewel of the sea of good qualities, his aspect 
was the refuge of goodness. 

To him Was born Amara, the earth'lord, repressing the r&j^ 
contained within the boundaries protected by the Amaras (or tute¬ 
lary deities of the earth). 

His son, like a necklace of jewel-resembling-qualities, famed for 
the strength of his arm, was Aditya Varma, the acquirer of virtue, 
like the sea in splendour and excellence. 

His son was VikraVn4ditya, who acqtiired the earth by his 
bravery. To him was born Yudh Malla, a prince in war like 
Yama. 

His son was Vijaydditya, rushing into the fight alone, notorious 
throughout the four worlds, like Arjuna in conquest; his son was 
Vikramaditya, and his Kirtthivarma. After him the lord of the 
Ch&lukya power was 

The son of the brother of Vikram&ditya, famed like Bhuna, 
destroying his enemies; from whom came Taila Bhupa Vikramd- 
ditya Bhupati. His son was Bhima Mja, terrifying his opponents. 

Eujana was born to him, for the enjoyment of Chalukya 
authority, the thunderbolt of Krishna Nandana; to him was born 
Vijitdditya, dazzling his opponent^; a Vikramdditya in goodness, 
who married Bouta Ddvi, daughter of Lachmana Eajd, the orna¬ 
ment of the Bh^da Vausa. 

To them, as to Wasud<jva and to Devaki, was born Wasuddva, 
and to the mountain-daughter (Parvati) and the crescent-supporter 
(Siva) w& produced, Gohuri (Shenmukh). So was Taila Bhupam, 
surnamed Vikramaditya, to Vijitdditya and Bouta Ddvi. He ac¬ 
quired the little raj of the Ratta Kulas, which had again overspread 
the land, a race proud and regardless of their gurus, whose rajas 
this sprout of the royal tree destroyed and cut to pieces at the 
Ramnasthamba; born like the Varaha awatar for the preservation 
of the Chalukya Raj, snatching it from the Ratta Kula, as the earth 
was taken from the offspring of the Diti (Narkasdra). He likewise 
humbled Chalya and ihany other princes, &c. 

The wife of Tailapa was Sri Jakabya, and their son Satya Sri, 
who married Ambdki D^vi. His brother was Dasa varma, whose 
wife was Bhagavati Ddvi, and to them was born Vikramdditya, who 
broke the strength of the Kadambas. 

His brother was the Jaggateka Malla, whose name was Jaya 
Simha Rdja. 

His son was Abawa Malla Ddva, who, like an elephant in a 
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garden of plantains, trampled on the lords of Malava, of Chola, and 
of Kanya kubja, and gained a fame like that of Taiiapa, overcoming 
the most powerful of his enemies, and acquiring a fame like that of 
Arjuna. * 

His son, the ornament of the Chalukya race^ was Bhuneka 
Malla, and his brother Vikraraaditya D^va, surnamed Tribbavana 
Mails, because he exacted homi^e from all worlds. They were like 
Hari Balaram and Soumitra Rama.' 

This genealogy of the Chdlukya Chakravarti race is copied from' 
a Tam bar sasana } let them be honuuredl' 

The inscription then continues in the composition of the modern 
writer :—May Latchmapati Parvati pati, and Vakapati, preserve 
Ravi D6va the chief of the army.” 

He then shortly recapitulates the Chalukya vansavali, descendants 
fronf Brdhma, who was produced in the lotos that sprang from the 
navel of Narayana, famed for the varaha avatar. “ In which race 
many heroes having been born, Taila the KLali (of his time) was 
produced, constantly opposing his enemies; whose son was Dasa 
Varma, to whom was born the far-famed Vikrama, whose brother 
was Jaya Sinha Wallabaf whose fame is perpetual. His son was 
Ahawa Malla, and his Som^swar, whose younger brother Kali 
Vikram brought the foreheads of Rajas to his feet.” 

The inscription then details the grant made in his reign, &c. 
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Art. II.— History of Tennasserim, by Captaiii James Low, Madras 

Army, M.R.A.S., &c. &c. 

{Gmtinued from Vol. III., page 338.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGES. 

Tme people of this coast are of three distinct classes,—the Barman, 
the Mdn, and the Karean, and they are distinguished also by speak- 
ing different languages. The Barmans of Mergui speak a dialect of 
the language of Ava, as do those of Tavoy. 

The Mons use the Hhasea Mon, or Pegu language, which is quite 
distinct from the Burman, and the Karean tribes have languages 
peculiar to themselves. 

The Barman language is already known to the world, from two 
grammars and a dictionary of it, which were published in Bengal.^ 
The Tavoy dialect is that, which under the title of “ Burma,'* has 
been treated of in " Leya's Comparative Vocabulary of the Burman, 
Siamese, and Malayan Dialects." • 

The Tavoy character differs in a slight degree from that used in 
Ava. 

The Siamese language, which once prevailed in Tannau, is now 
only spoken by a few Siamese settlers. 

The Mdhs employ the same character nearly as the Barmans, 
and so do the people of North Laos; but it would not be easy to 
show which of these nations was the original adopter or framer of it. 

The Karean dialects lean to the Siamese. 

The Peguan language being that in most general use next to the 
Burman tongue, a few observations on it may be here offered. 

THE PEGUAN, COMMONLY TERMED THE MAN, OR MON 

t LANGUAGE. 

This is the language at present spoken in Pegu, and is appa¬ 
rently unconnected with the Ava or Burman, and considerably re¬ 
moved from the Thai or Siamese language, excepting, perhaps, in so* 
far as respects the genuine characteristics common to all the Indo- 
Chinese tongues. 

^ One by Dr. Carey, and another by Dr. Jadson. The Dictionary by Dr. 
Judson. 
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The Mdn seems to be neither so purely monosyllabicj nor so 
nicely intonated as the Thai. Bat its radical monosyllables have a 
close resemblance to those of the latter} and a great number are 
common to both, although the signification in each<:i is intrinsically 
different,—^thus: *, 

Siiong, in M&n, means drink. In Thai, if, provided. 

Chep, in Mdn, taste. In Thai, sick. 

Kla, in Mdn, means tiger. In Thai, bold, brave. 

That the Mdn is further removed from the Burman than the - 
Siamese has been concluded from personal' inspection, and from my 
having found the Barmans, who were questioned on the subject, and 
into whose hands a vocabulary of the two languages was put, totally 
unable to comprehend above a very few vocables. They could not 
even enunciate Mdn words, from seeing them written, although the 
character does not much differ from their own. This is the natural 
consequence of the Pali alphabet having originally been tortured to 
suit a language for which it was never design/ed. 

The orthography of the Mdn words in the Burma character, and 
as exhibited here in the Roman letters, will be found, from a similar 
cause, at some degree of variance. The latter will be observed to 
convey (as nearly as our alphabet will admit of) the true powers of 
the letters and vocables of the Mdn. 

The final sounds are very fickle, such as, where p is changed to 
m, h used for t soft, p for b, t for d, and r for /, h for s, and 
gh for ah. 

The following seem to be final consonants of the Mdn Colloquial 
Medium: " 

t, p, k, h, m, n, (strong nasal) n, ng. 

The voice is frequently and suddenly suspended at the end of a 
word, even where the short mark) h is not used. 

The alphabet is divided into five series, with ten single letters. 

It appears from the above list, that the Man has two final conso¬ 
nants more than the Thai is possessed of, while it trusts to a nearly 
similar system with that of the Thai for its initial, medial, and final 
vowels. 

The final vowel simple sounds are fifteen* in number 3 and the 
compound I am inclined to state* at twenty-four. The medials 
appear to be also twenty-four in number. 

Hie Man admits of the following colloquial combinations of 
letters, which are foreign to the Thai, viz: h before consonants 3 


^ Independent (tf otf, (W», ah, ih. 
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Alai (dai) barter; h,mohf stone; hmain, prince; (mn) mnih (pin- 
nih) person; (kn) knok, great; hn, hndng mo-ei, a star; hi, as in 
bloat-lueit, earth and sky; dap blungat, bald head. And also a fre¬ 
quent use of t^e nasal French n, knoei, far. Ko-cin, day; Ifetn, a 
house.^ And, the French u or oo (both hard and soft) recurs much 
oftener than in the Thai; dung, country; khlung, high; pting, 
rice. It is also combined with other diphthongs^ in a manner not 
often found in the Thai, and not easily conformable to our organs 
of speech. These are rapidly pronounced; hld-ein mnih, a hired 
servant; kldeit, a pig. - Some vowel terminations resemble the 
Hindustani guttural gh, thus: kaa, to give, is pronounced like kagk. 

However great the claim of the Man to originality may be, when 
compared with the languages spoken in the countries betwixt Pegu 
and China, and the Burman language; still it most unequivocally 
betrays its alliance at some remote period with the Chinese Man- 
‘darin Colloquial Medium, in applying to its monosyllables a system 
of tones difiTering only in frequency and intensity from that used in. 
the latter; thus dicA, hatred; ddh, ripe, as fruit; wut, forget; wdt, 
young (female) ; kldng, come; klung, boat. 

The following are some words selected from the Vocabulary as 
closely resembling each other, to which are added a few Malay and 
Pali words. The words within the parenthesis are not considered. 


Man. 

Thai Yat. 

Malayoo. 

Pali, 

English. 

chop . 

chim . 

... chdm 


Taste. 

Ap * . 

. rop. 

... rupa . 

. rupa . 

Face. Form." 

Arre uli|^... 

. (lau) . 

... uruk . 

. aura . 

Spirits. 

Kuttnm 

. po . 

.... Kuttain . 


Crabs. 

Kappau.... 

. piin . 

... Kapur . 


Lime. 

Sdm Srum.. 

• (ngo). 

.. dlar . 

. Sappa . 

Snake. 

Manganfa . 

. thoci . 

... mangko .. 


Cup. ’ 

8a mdt .... 

. mot . 

... Simmut .. 


Ant. 

Tha . 

. thang .. 

... (Amaa) .. 

. (So wan na) 

Gold. 

ha sdc . 

. (lek) . 

... bissf . 


Iron. 

Kn't . 

. Kn't . 

.. Kris . 


Bagger. Krfs. 

Nipan . 

. Saivon _ 

.. Surga . 

Nfphan . 

Heaven. 

Tehareulr .. 

. Narok ..e. 

.. Naraka .. 

Naraka. 

Hell. 

Wain. 

. Icn. 

... Main .... 

• 

Play. Game. 

Sampan.... 

J rfi-a. 

‘\Sampan .. 

‘1 Sampan.. 

. Nawa.. 

Boat. 


The Pali is also the sacred text of the Mdns, and of consequence 
their language is much interpolated with words transferred from it. 

^ Nearly the pronunciation of the third person plural of the F. of the Indicat. 
of the llindiiiBtaai verb, to be; hueen, hein. 
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The article in the Mdn follows (as in the Thai) the noun j ha a 
hmoh mo-eif give me a stone. It does not appear that generic parti¬ 
cles are so much affected in defining nouns as in the Thai and Ma~ 
layd; chadh mo-ei, one treej mnih wo-ef, one persohj cho-ei moei, 
one straw 3 hein mo-ei, one house. In the following instance a 
sufiix is used, loeit mo-ei chang, a book, or, book one writing. 

The indefinite article is not expressed, 
a a hein, go to the house.—Hein hmain, the king’s house. 

Mdn nouns have no infiections to distinguish the gender, num¬ 
ber, or case, 

Hein mo~ei, a house.—Mnih krauh mo-ei, a man.—Kon hmain 
pread mo-ci, a princess,—Cheh or (kyeh) kradh mo-ei, a horse.— 
Kon mnih, a child.—Krauh, boy.—Pria, girl. 

Particles supply the place of inflection in these instances :—^and 
again, 

Kla krauh, a tiger.—Kla^prea-ad, a tigress.—Kuchim kradh, male 
bird.—Kuchim preau, female bird. < 

Affixes also point out the cases, but are sometimes omitted. 
Thus, 

Mnih kuttaun nu hein*; the man fell from the house.—Oai 
kldng nd Tewaij I came from the country of Tavoy.—Kidding 
kldng hdinj many men come’to the house.—Kit nc-ung ka oeij 
give another to me. 

To form the Flural, reduplication of the noun is had recourse to, 
or particles are affixed, thus : 

Kuchim kuchim; birds.—Hein klu-lngi many houses.—Krop 
6n, few things. ' 

Pronouns do not appear so numerous as in the Thai. 
o-ei doeit a a.—I wish to go. 
o-ei hd tein.—I don’t know. (I, not know), 
pu-eh mnih 4<<k,hah.—Thou art not (a) good man 
Pu-eh a a,—Go thou. 

Deh mnih huok khah.—He is a good man. 

Kund-i a a pha-at.—All the apes go, i. e. they (the apes go) 

Kyait kldng.—Come you. ^ 

Kyait a-a proh prob.—Go you quickly,'or you go quickly. 

Oei du-eit kyait.—^Your (majesty’s) slave; or, simply, Sir.— 
« In reply to a question. 

Tulakdn Chia pdng.—His highness eats his dinner (rice). 

Mnih kdh ran ?—Who is that person ? 

Hein peh ya la ritu ?—^Where is your house ? 

Moei chi tak ran ?—What (o’clock) time is it ? 
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Kattau.—It is mid-day. 

S6n mo-a chi.-—How many dollars ? 

Kit i-at ka oei.—Bring clolhies (to yne.) 

Nd Id kldhg.—Whence come ? 

Adjectives' are easily compared, by having words denoting in¬ 
crease placed after them. 


COMPARISON. 

1. Hein kah katn.—A good house. 1. Mnlh koh k’hah.—He is s good person. 

2. Hein kah ngi.—A better hduse. 2. Mnfli koh khah kam.—^That person is 

3* Hein kah kluug.-^Thebesthousc. better. 

3. Muih koh kiiah ngee.*—Still better. 
Mnfh koh k’hah sam ph& at.—That 
person is best, (M, better than all.) 

The adjective follows the substEUitive, and the verb the ad¬ 
jective. 

Adjectives are compounded. Mm'A puttaik kong^ the brave 
hearted j PrUh that, noise ^ Saat saat, slow. 

The verb seems simple. It follows the pronoun, and precedes 
the noun and adjective. ^ 

Present, o-ei chla, I eatj Kyeit a a hein hmein, you go to the 
palace (the king’s house) 3 delr krip proh proh, he 
runs fast 3 oei hlung dting Tawai, 1 come (or came) 
from the country of Tavoy. 

Past, The adverb precedes the verb thus: deh hd hyddn, he 

^ ^ did not survive 3 deh hu ket, he does not want it. 

And it^ is placed between the simple pronoun and one (or the 
same) representing our oblique case. 


Aoriat Potential, 


Passive. Future, 

Imperaldvely. 

Partimpially, 


deh Idling tak oei.—They (all) beat me, 

oei hd tong man.—I cannot leap. 

oei chd man lep.—I can write. 

o-ci d(i-eit a a raka luk,huu.—I 'wish to go, Sir. 

o-ei dii-Ht kd-ie pMu ra.—I shall be sick. 

Kyeit a a ra.—You may go. 

Chia arra.—Having eaten. 


Passively. —Here the direct expression of the action as affecting 
the nouA is preferred. Klaau kdt pagoa, the dog bites the cat. 
Otherwise auxiliaries are used,—thus : deh teh tak, he got a beatii^. 

The numerals have been already exhibited. They follow the 
noun in most instances. 

Adverbs are generally placed before the verb to which they refer. 
Hmsin tait a a m&nghet dong ; the king is gone without the fort.— 
Ala a a; where (are you) going ?— Oei limmith Kiting ; I am just 
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now arrived.— Kldng laup iaup oeij come with me.— Sang kUng 
krdng ; across the river.— Krop hnoh ka o i ; give another to me. 

I have not had an c^portunity of inspecting any authentic 
poetical works in the Man language. * 

The following couplets were orally communicated to me by a 
Meng Man. They are in a popular style, and nearly resemble, in 
their spirit, the Malayan Fantiin. The stanzas are composed of 
verses containing three lines of four words each, and without rhyme. 
Their verses generally contain trite allusions and obscure metaphors, * 
admitting, in the latter case, some latitude of interpretation. 

The recitative of the Mans resembles that of the Siamese, and 
in it, the language is much softened. 

Couplets addressed by a Lover to his Mistress. 

1 . 

A customary invocation of the Gods and Dei¬ 
ties, previous to undertaking a journey or a 
voyage. 

2 . 

My beloved remains at home. 

How can I endure tlie thoughts of separation P 
My very soul is parched with grief. 

3. 

You will remain at home, my love, while I am 
forced to leave you, like a timid mouse at the 
mercy of tlie cats. • • 

4. % 

I go to prove the boisterous sea. 

Dangers attend me—but my soul is over¬ 
whelmed with the grief alone of separation 
from thee. 


CHAPTER X. 

MUSIC. 

T«i£ Burmans and Peguers delight in music. They sing ge¬ 
nerally in a high key; thus imitating the Chinese taste. Their 
vocal music therefore, to an European ear, appears to arise from a 
strained and unnatural effort. 


Y u kyfi yd thd. 

Y d tho yd sang. 

Bdm peng oei ngf. 

2 . 

Yod mein ti pre-au 
Kan ng{ au Kiclidn. 
Kupdng ngdn ngi, 

3. 

Ngai mdng dai hein. 
Hmain ka pa koei. 
Iloh rong o-ei ko-eiu. 

4. 

Hau a a than hd-f. 
Bd-f ka la pob. 

Koh rong-oei ko-eing. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

/Hie followin'^ instruments are used on occasions of ceremony, 
and in processions, and may be called the '^out of door band.” In 
it Sein is generally the leading instrument: 

1. Segi. The bass drum. 

2. OzL A small drum which is held under one arm and is 
‘ bef^n by the hand. It is a tenor drum. 

3. Si. A drum, which in size is betwixt the Segi and the Ozi. 

4. Kiwein. Small metal gongs of different sizes, ranging up to 
two octaves. 

5. Hnd. A brass trumpet or harsh dissonant clarionet, having 
a wooden six-holed flute attached to its upper orifice. This is 
moveable, and is pulled out to a sufficient length when the instru¬ 
ment is to be played. A number of mouth-reeds, of different sizes, 
are suspended from the top of the flute. The sound greatly re¬ 
sembles that of the Pipe of the North; and were a pibroch to be sent 
forth from it in one of the deep valleys amidst the Tavayan moun¬ 
tains, it is possible, that even a Child oi^ the Mist might, in listen¬ 
ing to it, be rapt in imagination to a Highland glen. 

6. Pilld-i. A flute made of one jsint of bamboo; and reaching 
to a third. 

7. Pekkwd or Yegwin. Cymbals of different sizes. 

8. Wa le kau. Pieces of split bamboo, with which time is kept. 

9. ' Sein. A circular frame, having many small drums suspended 
from it. lUiese compass about two octaves. 


THE CONCERT BAND, OR AUYEN. (Vide Plate.) 

]. Saun. A harp, having thirteen silken strings. 

2. Magyaun. The Alligator. It has three brass-whre strings. 

3. Thr<5. A three silken stringed violin, with a very curved 
bow, bent with horse huir. 

4. Pillui. The fluteibefore described. 

5. The trumpet. 

6. fi. 6. Ye-gwia. Cymbals of four (hffereut siz^ 

7. Ozf, the tenor drum. » 

8. Segi. 

The bands have leaders, who play the chief instruments, which 
are any one of the first three numbers. ^ 






BUR.MAN MUSICAI. INSTRUMBNaTS. 


1, Sann. 
ii. Magyaon. 
S. ThnJ. 
vat. IV-, 


4. TmtL 

5 . Hnf. 

6. Ye-gwin. 


7. Oaf. 

8. Seg4. 
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The following specimens of Burman, Siamese, and Malayan 
Music will save the reader the trouble of conjecturing the relative 
degrees of proficiency in the art^ attained by these people. The 
song given is a favourite one with the Tavoy fair. It is almost too 
idiomatic to adroit of anyr^lQjept 0 lntvtem|u« ynrsion in English. 


t, 6 Pya, 
aHF siyn %gra bein kain 
, d’hn 

S, Then yu wen m6 
4. Thto yn wen g4 mA 

t* . .•» I 

1. Ten ze kyia 
2L Tha liinui.Ua 

3. Ben ngapyo ihi ni 

4. Tbamen to m4 
. A );iyo thi ii4 

, A. Tanien to men. 

1 . O M6 Pyu 

2. Beit taim thu la 

3. KaKin la 

?<4. Hpin jpan panza mo. 


SONOS. 

THB 

1* ** 6 Maiden fair,*’ in daA saieon, 

2 . at spinning wheel ? 

3. Come let us go before the noop, 

4. Its burning rays we feel, 

A And gather crackling underwood^,, 

6 . With wMch to cook the rirrmhifl’S fouii 

*BS MOTHSR. 

1. O dap^ter, whence that heavy load,'' 

2. So soon cast at my feet ? 

3. ’Tis plain no wooer crossed your road ; 

4. Come eat this plantain sweet, 

6 , This seedless' plantain eat. 

THB LOVBR. 

1. O Maiden fair—O Maiden fair, 

2 . I pray you tell me soon, 

3. Breathe you the Mergui mounttun>air, 

4. Or that of &rest-wreathed Kalftn; ^ 

6 . Pandauus flowers your looks entwine, 

6 . O Gods! if such blight pearls were mine I 


THB MAID. 

1. With flowers my hair is gaily bound, 

2 . To gather them I much have toiled, 

3. Before these brUHant gems 1 found, 

4. My brow with dust and heat was soiled, 

6 . If you in hymeneal bowers, 

0 ., Desire your maiden fair to see; 

7 . Cdme pay the price of tiiene bright flowers { 

8 . This shrill my only answer bn,, 

^ I am indebted for the Butman muric to Lieut. Sherman, Madras Infiuitiy, 
who has also favoured me with some useful information, regarding the state of 
and inikgOTeiQpnt on the Tei&asserim Coast, since 1 left it, in SqitKjiflflfi. The 
Siamese wtd Malayan airs have been sri to music by CAe an . Inh s hitapt * 

of Psl^i^ ^h^iliss bepn ^onglbmwn to .tiie 

rim favouredmei^ ieririai^^ '< 

* The popularity of these words depends on^ffifU idiomatic peculiarity of 
expression; any translation of them, therefore, into English must have a burlesque 
efl^. lltey have little of poetry in themL • ' . 

' Tbe^rijbql tos/^tiiiedy piantrin,**' f^ rihlinon tt tint frqii being given to 
chfl^p on of ite nutritious buriity. 


1 . Hnin'paii md md 

2 . 'iCyui so zo 

' A Do,,grio pan bo pd. 

'ft 
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SIAMESE AIRS 




















































SIAMESE AIRS. 


Nang nok. 



Sarika k4o. 
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SIAMESE AIRS. 


Hie King of Siam’s March, or Phiiy a dun 



Thewi. 
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BURMAN AIR, 


SET FOR A THIRD FLUTE OR FLAGOLER. 



playing the above Air great attention must be paid to the AaUed 
notes and slurs, to give them their natural effect. They, if played «n a th^ 
flute, Bbund precisely like that of the Burmese, and mU agree v^th any of their 
^truments. 































































MALAYAN AlUS 






































































































MAlAYAM AIRS. 

































MAliAYAN AIRS 


Sumbawa China. 





















































MALAYAN AIRS. 
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MALAY AN A1M9.^ 































































































































BTALAYAN AlRl$ 

















































MALAYAN AIRS 













































MALAYAN AIBS. 
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Adek o-e. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

f 

rHB SITUATION OF HAETABAN AND TENNA68BBIM, FOLITICAILY VgtWED WITH RB- 
FBRBNCB TO BRITISH, BUBBIAN, AND 8IAMB8B 1NTBRS8TS—'ALSO A COMPARATIFB 
VIEW OF INDIAN AND XNDO^KINBSB MILITARY 8TBXNOTB, AND FHCUUAB MOOBS 
OF WABFAIUL 

Politically viewed, the possession of Martaban must ever be 
deemed of primary importance by the holders of Pegu. The Bur- 
mans are therefore perfectly aware of its value as a frontier line, and 
as offering the key to Siam. But by the late cession of part of it, they 
and the Siamese, in one point of view, have fairly been gainers} an 
assertion which can hardly be denied after an inspection of the map. 
The great San-lun (Sanlun or Sanluen) river, running nearly in a 
south direction from the high range of mountains which bounds 
Siam, forms a well-defined line of demarcation betwixt the Burman 
territory and that part ceded to the British. They have retained 
the fortified town of Martaban, and the whole population on the 
north bank of the river. The ceded territory on the south bank; 
and lying within the province?, had been for years of no value to the 
Burmans; and had, although once containing a numerous popula¬ 
tion, been fairly abandoned to*the inroads of the Siamese. This 
tract is now the strongest defence of both of these people, and will 
be so while they keep at peace with the British; for the latter can¬ 
not admit Siamese or Burman troops to pass through their tesritpry 
to attack each other, while peace remains an object. JRad the 
Siamese not doubted the ability of the British to contend ^th Ava, 
they would assuredly have been sooner prepared to take advantage 
of our successes, by attacking and securing Tavoy and Mergui at the 
least for themselves. Their proceedings were luckily too clumsy, 
wavering, and slow, to euable them to anticipate the British detach¬ 
ments which took these places. Their pride and ambition were 
equally mortified, at the very time that their implacability towards 
the Burmans was gratified by the result. But their subsequent 
conduct showed, that they chiefly aimed at aggrandizing themselves 
without any serious risk; and it was on several occasions of so 
dubious a cast, that they were justly believed to be enemies rather 
than friends to the British. 

Colonel Smith, who had been sent to negotiate with the generals 
of their army lying above Martaban, found them lavish of promises, 
but slow tq evince a sincere disposition to co-operate. He had 
permitted the chiefs to send over parties to purchase provisions in 
VOL. IV. G 
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the bazar of Martabauj aud it was found out soon after, that an 
alarming number had on various pretences remained in the town; 
and one man, in a fit of intoxication, had boasted that it would soon 
be in possessitn of their army. 

Captain Williamson, who succeeded Colonel Smith, was there¬ 
fore under the necessity of forthwith ordering every Siamese out of 
4he place. After that time, several Burmans had privatdy stated, 
that a project was, at the period alluded to, in agitation by indivi¬ 
duals (Bormans, and Peguers in their interest), to murder all the 
European officers, and to introduce the Siamese to the towns, who 
were not to appear in the business, but to give out that on learning 
the event, they had hurried to assist their friends the English. No 
public investigation of this matter took place, but it will serve to 
show the degree of caution with which their proffered friendship, at 
any time, should be viewed. 

Their army, on learning the check which General Cotton had 
met with on the first attack of Dennobyfi, which was rapidly 
reported all over the country, and may have reached them a 
week or ten days after that event, suddenly broke off their con¬ 
ferences with Colonel Smith, without assigning any reason, and 
retreated towards Siam. At this retrograde movement, his Siamese 
majesty was much displeased, and directed the general to return to 
the confines of Martaban. A party of about 1000 men lay en¬ 
camped on the right of my route, from Wakru to the town; and 
Uieir scouts, on seeing the advanced Sepoys of my party, fled pre- 
cipftately, supposing, probably, that they formed a piquet of a laige 
body. / 

There is one point of their conduct requiring attention. It is 
clear lhat amongst other objects, they aimed at setting up the 
ancient Mdn or Pegu dynasty. They were aware that the prince, 
who, through their interposition and aid should be placed upon the 
throne, would, from feelings both of gratitude and of interest, admit 
Siamese officers to civil and military offices, and that Siam, in fact, 
would virtually govern. It is well known that the Siamese then 
used every means in*their power to conciliate the Mdm ; and that 
although they prevented many of that nation (who had been stolen 
or kidnapped on former occasions,) from returning to their countiy, 
yet they treated them with as much, or greater consideration, than 
they did their own people. In various letters addressed to British 
authorities, while serving in the Burman war, the Siamese court 
affirmed that it had permitted all the Peguers, who chose it, to 
return home; but it is known that the most effective‘’part of the 
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Siaiaese standing army was then,* as it probably is at this veiy 
moment, composed of Pegiiers (who are the Meen of M. de la 
Loubbre, or Ming MSns), that the whole did not exceed 3,000 men; 
and the army not 10,000, and that without mercenaries their force 
would have been reduced to raw militia conscripts, tt is not, how¬ 
ever, believed that these Peguers are much attached to the Siamese 
government; and it is supposed that the detention of their families 
by the latter alone ensures their fidelity. 

Upon three several occasions during th^war, when a great alarm 
was created in Bankok, by a false report that a fleet of British ships 
was in the river, when the people were preparing to fly with their 
effects, and troops were hastily got together; certain symptoms are 
said to have indicated that the Pegu part of the army bad not only 
no disposition to engage in the then expected contest, but was in* 
dined to turn against the government. 

The king, it was affirmed, talked of submission, while his courtiers 
said, ** If the country is to he taken from ms, toe ought not to forego it 
without a struggle to save our honour.” After the alarms above 
noticed, they began to construct chain-works to throw across the 
river. But such an attempt would have more betrayed their igno¬ 
rance than placed serious obstacles in the way of vessels navigating 
it; and indeed the project was afterwards abandoned. The opinions 
elicited by the aspect of affairs, and offered by me when employed 
as envoy to Ligor, in 1824, were not shaken by subsequent events, 
for the Siamese were not found of any service during the ^unnan 
war. They blusteringly came forward with quiveys full of warlike 
words and promises, at a period when the ** golden fhet” could 
barely balance his tottering tiara, and proffered their aid to'" exter¬ 
minate the Barmans” for this was their expression in reply to a letter 
addressed by the Siamese court, to Colonel Smith at Rangoon. 
Such an offer was in accordance with a demisavage state, and 
pointed out the horrid evils which would have ensued, had an army 
<rf Siamese been allowed an opportunity of settling an account of 
several centuries of revenge in the heart of Burma. 

It could hardly, however, have been supposed, that even had 
they been willing to assist the British, any serious diversion could 
have been made in the direction of Martaban; the roads to Ava from 
that province are not practicable until the middle of November, and 
to have sent a Siamese army through Pegu would only have enabled 
it to follow in the train of the British in their advance on Ava; and 
would tsertainly have proved detrimental to the British interests in 

‘ 1825 . 
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the lower provinceB^ end obnoxious to the desire expsressed by 
General Sir A. Campbell of conciliating the Peguers apd Karean 
tribes; for the Siamese would never have been able to proceed with¬ 
out plundering the people who had obtained British protection. The 
only quarter ih which a diversion could have been effected with a 
Siamese force, was either that of the eastern or north-eastern 
frontier of Ava. The Siamese have easy access to the Martaban 
province by the route of the Phra SongcM, or three Pagodas, and 
by another pass still further to the northward, in the same province. 

The Siamese are an aspiring race, yet wanting in adequate 
means to realize highly ambitious projects. An increase to such 
means as they do possess, seems to be an inevitable consequence 
of the late war with Ava, and this without any acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory in the direction of that state. While the Burman sway over 
its neighbours shall remain suspended, Siam will have leisure to 
strengthen herself and improve her resources; and as the military 
spirit of the Barmans has been checked for a season by the suc¬ 
cesses of the British, and their future condition is likely to be much 
more circumscribed than it has ever been since they became a con¬ 
quering people, it is reasonable to suppose that Siam may in time 
rise to the first rank amongst Indo-Chinese States. 

She will not then perhaps find it convenient to extend herself 
westward, but the Malacca Peninsula, exclusive of the Britisli pos¬ 
sessions, lies before her an easy prey, unless British influence be 
interposed to check them. These last may not be endangered, but 
they^wiU certainly be exposed to annoyance from misunderstand¬ 
ings withcHhe Court of Bankok, in reference to relations or existing 
treaties with Malayan Riljds. Siam will likely also turn her atten¬ 
tion to Cambojttf and the tributary States of Laos, which cannot be 
supposed capable of resisting her long. She has indeed been car¬ 
rying on a sort of predatory border-warfare with the Cochinchinese 
or their tributaries during the last two years. The Coc h inchinese are, 
however, a warlike people compared with their neighbours, and may 
some day retort on Slam with interest. From the earnest inquines 
made at Penang by several Cochinchinese men of rank respecting 
Junkceylon, it is conjectu^d that they would be glad to have it as a 
post from which to annoy the Siamese possessions on the west coast 
the Peninsula of Malacca. It is well known that the governoi;^ of 
the Lower Provinces of Siam, generally called the Ligor Raja, has 
on Several occasions manifested an inclination to ass^ inde- 
pendencfiw Were the Chinese in Siam to confederate with the 
Cochinchinese and the Ligorian, Siam would most probably be sub- 
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^^oed. The British would then have a much more enterprising 
people than the Siamese, fond as these are of dominion, to guard 
Against in the Straits of Malacca. 

The Siamese materiel is supposed to excel that the Burmans, 
but their mode of fighting is nearly the same; one, i^ich, if the ex¬ 
pression be allowable, is defensive, while it is most actively offensive. 

We have seen, throughout the late contest with us, the Burman 
capacity for war displayed to its fairest advantage, and are suffi¬ 
ciently warranted in forming conclusive inferences regarding .it. 
Any person who was a spectator of the events of the war, can have 
little hesitation in affirming, that as a military nation, which it has 
ever professed to be, Ava occupies a grade below that of any first- 
rate or well-constituted native State in Hindustan. To this remark 
it may be objected, that had the Burmans not been a brave race, 
they could not have protracted the war so long. 

In reply to the objection, it may only perhaps be required to 
state that the Lower Provinces of Ava (or Pegu), and a great pro¬ 
portion of Ava proper, are so densely covered with jungle, that the 
Burmans, without even the cautious demibarbarous courage which 
we may foirly allow them, nvould always have, as they had during 
the late war, the advantage of attacking unseen, and of retreating to 
places where no regular troops could follow them with the slightest 
prospect of success. But natural obstacles to the progress of the 
British detachments would have been of little avail to the Burman 
army, had the Ava Court relied on its courage alone for issue. 
That Court knew the character of its troops too well to expect from 
them either enthusiasm or devotedness, and therefore wVely relied 
on a coercive system j that such a system is not inconsistent with 
the securing of military supremacy, is amply testified by dear-bought 
experience in Europe. Its perfectly despotic nature, too, enabled it 
to bring into full play every mean or energy the country possessed, 
and so far as this admitted of, to exhibit an arrangement most con¬ 
sistently efficient throughout its various ramifications. The Bur¬ 
mans are a military people, because it has been the policy of their 
rulers that they should be so, and not becadle they are impelled to 
arms by a lofty warlike spirit, or ardent attachment to a leader. 
This policy, by fostering an undue degree of pride, had given to the 
Bhirman a rather martial appearance; had deceived him into the 
excusable error of widely overrating his own capabilities, and thereby 
armed him with an audacity and confidence which, at the breaking 
out of the war, served him instead of high courage. The moment, 
however, that his self-complacency was disturbed by a reverse, and 
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tbe delusion was dispelled^ he threw down the mcktmied ffimist and 
fled j or, bewildered by the sad reality to which he became now for 
fhe first time awake, submitted himself to the bayonet without a 
straggle. ' 

It is well known that the nearest relatives of a Barman officer or 
soldier, are security for his fidelity. 

This was not at first of much use, further than preventing them 
from deserting their colours. But latterly desertions became so 
frequent, that it may be presumed the law had relaxed a little in its 
operation, or had been Veally found insufficient to overcome the 
terror which the British advance had spread over the country. 

The Burmans adoptee} a mode of fighting the best fitted to their 
encounter with an enemy .superior in discipline and tact; and had 
they kept solely to their stockades, and defended them with the 
spirit which most Hindti garrisons similarly placed would have 
shown, there can be little doubt that they might not only have pre¬ 
vented the Rangoon division from penetrating the country beyond 
that place during the first campaign, but would have certainly pro¬ 
tracted the war to a much longer period than it endured. When 
they changed their plan and invested Rangoon, they suffered ac¬ 
cordingly, and severely. 

Many instances are on record of« Hindd garrisons in India de¬ 
fending a breach with obstinacy, and disdaining quarter; but the 
Burmans did not collectively do so upon any one occasion during 
the war. As to individual displays of Wvery, these occur amongst 
any ^ople, and arc not, therefore, available for argument, nor have 
they ever i^rly met British troops in tbe open field. It is true that 
throughout the contest many lives in officers and men were lost, but 
such is the sure consequence of attacking an enemy, so situated, 
that without much danger to himself he can deliberately deliver his 
fire when an attacking column has approached within thirty yards 
of him; and while he cannot be prevented from safely slinking into 
his jungle, in the peculiar manner of Burmans and Siamese. Their 
movement is rapid without the appearance of running, and an army 
of ten thousand men wMl seem to melt into the forest, and leave no 
trace of their route. 

There can be little doubt that the Burmans improved by the 
experience they so dearly bought, and that their works, from the 
storming of their fortified camp at Kokain, to the taking of 

^ The Burmans believe that certain incautatiouB render them invulnerable, 
•ad their aims iisissistihlo. 
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Dennobjd (both included), assumed a more commanding shape 
than their former, generally square, stockades exhibited. The con" 
struction of the latter would have rendered it proof against any 
attack not directed and guided hy European skill. It waA in the opinion 
of scientific engineers, a chef-d'ceuvre of Burman ingenuity and 
perseverance. Its main strength lay in the outworks, not in the 
stockade, and it may safely be affirmed that the chevaux de frise^ 
abattiSy trms de loup, &c. &c., with which it was environed, presented 
an impassable barrier to troops. Nothing but shells and rockets, or 
regular approaches and mining, can be sucdbssfully employed against 
such a work. The two former missiles were guarded against by the 
Bunddla, or General, who secured his nj/en from their effects by 
lodging them in deep holes and covered ways. 

Since the war terminated, the Court of Ava has unceasingly 
exerted itself to re-arm its disorganized militia, and to restore con> 
fidence. It has encouraged the resort of runaway European 
soldiers and sailors, who are engaged in teaching its troops the use 
of the great guns and the advantage of discipline, and its officers 
proudly talk of the experience they have gained. They acknowledge 
that they never supposed troops would attack so openly as ours, 
and that their true policy would have been to throw the door open to 
us, and then to have closed it when wc had got beyond our 
resources. If they assume such a haughty tone so recently after 
defeat, what may we not expect from them a few years hence. 

The investment of the great Dagon Pagoda was their boldest 
attempt during the war,—^here they advanced within poiift*i]t>lank 
musket-range, burrowed like rabbits in the holes •Ibey had 
scooped out for themselves on the retiring side of a hill, and bore for 
six days a hot fire of shells and round shut. Here also several of 
their iuvulncrables daily exposed themselves to the opposite fire, 
making grotesque and menacing gestures, and exclaiming in these 
terms, ” O white men, tell us where the Burmans are now ?” The 
British soldiers were so much amused with the exhibition, that they 
did not fire at these champions until they became too annoying 
with their jinjals and small guns. • 

The religious vow which this party of their troops is said to 
have made, that they would carry the Pagoda (then the British 
General's head quarters), or die at the feet of their great Phra, or 
Statue of Buddha, failed to inspire them with durable courage; 
for when they had reached the spot, their forced enthusiasm eva¬ 
porated, and their commanders in the rear proceeded as usual to 
decapitate those who gave way, in order to retain the rest at their 
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postBi, Hie Burmans are not only inferior to the Indians when 
defendii^ their stockades and fortified positions^ bat they »re deci¬ 
dedly so in the field, if wc are to judge feom the different manner in 
lahich Britistf troops have respectively been exposed by both. 
This may arise feom habit and early tnition; for a Barman deems 
it the height of folly to expose his person, and thinks it much more' 
praiseworthy to subvert and destroy^his enemy by subtlety, than by 
open warfare. 

The Burman mat^el is not to be compared in quality to that 
of any native powers in Tndia. Except at Dennobyfi perhaps, and 
wherever their position coaid not be quickly approached, they 
rarely fired their guns Jtwice during a close attack j and their 
muskets, without bayonets, however serviceable they proved 
behind a stockade, where a deliberate aim could be taken, and 
where a match could supply the place of a lock, were for the 
most part so old that they would have served only to hasten their 
confusion and consequent destruction in an open fight. Except 
short swords and spears, they had no weapon on which to rely^ in 
close combat after they should have fired their muskets, since these 
have no bayonets. They are well supplied with ammunition, as 
they have mines of lead-ore, and manufacture gunpowder. Their 
spears are long, and their sw<tfds are desperate weapons in close 
combat, when opposed to swords of the same sort, but useless 
against those of Europeans, or when opposed to a bayonet. The 
metal, too, can hardly be termed steel, as it is generally easily bent. 
The SjXrivel jinjal is the only fire-arm they have perfect command 
of, and it ^proved perhaps the most destructive one. 

We cannot much condemn a Burman or Siamese soldier for the 
unwillingness he shows to fight. He has no common cause with 
his rulers to stimulate him to action; the bare excitement of pay 
which the merest mercenary in a European army receives, is denied 
to him, unless on momentous occasions (such as when the British 
were advancing on the Burman capital), and in the advantages 
accruing from his forced services he is not a participant. He has 
but rarely, also, the consolation to see his general sharing with 
himself the danger of the field; and he is aware that his siqxaiors 
have not the slightest sympathy with his sufferings. 

It is obvious from the whole features of the Burman war, 
the strength of the Burman field army did not, at any one time 
during its continuance, exceed fifty thousand fighting-men; and, that 
in this number, not more, certainly, than five thousand were armed 
with perfectly serviceable muskets. Garrisons are not here included 
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in this enumeration, nor are the countries of Assam and Arracan, 
and districts to the north and north-east, not properly Burman. 
Severid prisoners taken during the war, and other natives, stated to 
me, that one good musket, in tJmr aca^tatuin ofHhat term, and 
two old ones, were allotted to every ten men; *and that one 
gun and three jinjals were allowed to every company or band 
of one hundred men. By the average' of the table annexed, it 
appears that 823 muskets of all descriptions were served out to 
4,600 men. 

It is exceedingly to be questioned if*the Burman dominions 
contain the population hitherto assigned to them by Colonel 
Syraes, Captain Cox, and other writers. The former states it at 
17,000,000, and the latter at 800,000. Such a discrepancy must 
necessarily lead us to infer that both statements have been given at 
random; and chiefly from native estimates purposely misstated. 
Had either of these respectable authoritiep obtained access to the 
registers of population which we know are kept by the governors 
of Burman provinces with scrupulous exactness, we should not at 
this moment be in doubt regarding the true extent of it. 

When questioned by foreigners on the subject, the pride and 
policy of the Burmans have always led them to exaggerate the 
number; and it is not improbable that the former have sometimes 
misapprehended the term lakh^ which, throughout Ava and other 
states to the eastward, signifies only 10,000 instead of 100,000. 

The combined forces of the Bunddla, or general, whether at the 
period of his investing Rangoon, or at any other, during tfleTwar, 
did not, it is believed, exceed fifty thousand men of all de^riptions; 
but we may allow ten thousand for desertions as a maximum, and 
another ten thousand for followers, who had to carry stores, ammu¬ 
nition, &c., which, however, are only here admitted with the view of 
elucidating the subject, and of conceding as much as can possibly 
be expected by those who rate the populousness of the country 
higher than here stated, even although not at so high a standard as 
the writers alluded to have done. 

During those prosperous periods when Ihe Burmans felt little 
resistance opposed to their ambitious career, it seldom happened 
that to meet the supply of men for any distant expedition they 
found it requisite to levy more than one man from every third 
house. One man from each fifth house was a common rate. 

It cannot be doubted that the late war called into action every 
able-bodied man in the empire, and that since the days of Alom-> 
nUndra or Alompra, the d^efisivc resources of the country have 
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a^€sr ieoa, so baTshly experimented on. It is also known tiitat 
every servicea^ man in the kingdom is registered, and 
altlaMmgh substitutes arc admitted, and individuals may elude ser¬ 
vice by paying a stipulated sum of money, yet that the population 
is not so wealthy as to induce a belief that such measures are cal¬ 
culated to weaken much any levy en masse. 

It is likewise known that the M 6 u, or original race of Pegu, had 
not been altogether exempted from military service, and that if they 
were not trusted to any great extent during the war, their labour 
in the minor departmenfb of the army was not dispensed with.^ 

It has been admitted, for the sake of argument, that the forces of 
the Ava State amounted to 70,000 men of all ranks and descriptions, 
and >i{e may safely state the proportion of this number to the actual 
population, as one in five, or one man for each house} this will 
therefore give 350,000 souls for the population of Ava Proper and 
Pegu. There is every reason to believe that the country to the 
north-east of Pegu, including Martaban, docs not contain, at the 
utmost, more than 80,000 souls 3 and perhaps the remainder not 
more than 100 , 000 . 

But as the Burmans did not implicitly trust the Mdns, and per¬ 
mitted them to continue in some measure the labours of the field, on 
which their own existence during the jivar in a great degree depended, 
and as it may be supposed that they had not left all their frontier 
posts defenceless, we may admit another 100,000 inhabitants 
for the supply of the latter 3 or 20,000 fighting-men. To the 
aggr^l^te remains to be added the various Kareau tribes scattered 
over the gantry, which I loosely rate at 200,000 3 and the inhabit¬ 
ants of such frontier provinces as have, from their distance from 
the scat of power, been enabled now, as heretofore, to escape military 
servitude. At a maximum, wc shall take them at 100,000. 

By this mode of reckoning, the whole of this vast region of 
Ava Proper and Pegu will only be found to contain 030,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Or the minimum may be rated at 900,000, and the 
maximum at 1 , 000,000 3 ^ conclusion which may be retained, 
perhaps, so long at least as no other data exist, from which clearer 
inferences may be drawn. 

Some Bnrinan rolls picked up by me on the field at the attack 
of Kokaiii.in Pegu, immediately after the forcing of the Bunddla's 
lines, elucidate some part of the foregoing details.^ 

The columns are ruled out in the originals, and accurately 

* From infoi*mntion obtained at Martaban, Pegu, &i\ 

^ The rolJs alhidetl to arc in my poBsessioa. 
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pn^^rved. llie names of the chiefs and the-men« the relatives 
of both, their districts and villages, and the quantity and quality of 
military stores, money, &c., served out to them, are minutely noted 
down. * 

When the Bunddla was signally defeated, and driven hy thirteen 
hundred British out of this strong position, he had not, assuredly, 
more than ten thousand men whom be could rely on to defend it; 
the rest were seen to withdraw before the attack commenced. 

Amongst the prisoners on this occasion, were boys of ten or 
twelve years of age, whom the miserable* parents, the victims of 
oppression, had been forced to drag with them from their houses, 
to assist in carrying stores. 

The Burmans are expert ia the choice of strong portions. 
Nothing could ij'havc been more judicious, and for a nation like 
them, not very far advanced in civilization, more scientific, than the 
selection of ground for the investing of Rangoon. They occupied 
a line, which, could they have maintained it, must have cut off every 
communication of the British army. The Burmans make, in their 
wars, regular approaches, like the Siamese, by trenching.' 

Nothing has more served to convince the Burmans of their in¬ 
feriority in the field, and also behind a stockade, in the presence 
of British troops, than the dreadful practice which the howitzers 
made on them at different periods. The unerring effects of these, 
and to them the serious novelty, of Congreve's rockets, joined to 
the incomprehensible movements of the steam-vessels, and the 
steady advance of the British troops, Europeans and seiffiijfB, iu 
column or line, up to their strongest works, s'ometims| without 
firing a shot, and generally without firing until each ball told death, 
have made an impression on the minds of the Burman private 
soldiery, which ages are not likely entirely to efface, and have furnished 
materials for a tale which subsequent generations of Indo-Chinese 
will read with awe. Yet the court, and its ministers, its governors, 
and war-chiefs, profess to have learned a good lesson in the military 
art, and betray no fear; and so long as the sinews of government 
hold together, the fears of the multitude wilhbe concealed by them, 
and wielded to their own purposes. 

When the war had but commenced, the Barmans looked on our 
sepoys with contempt; and they even beheld European troops with 
indifference. The first impression was owing to their confidence in 

* A curious Siamese history is in my possession iu which the art is treated of; 
and a voiicty of adventures related which befell two rival ludo-ChinoHc princes, 
while digging to circumvent and entrap each other. 
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su{>er!or miiscular strength, and in the second instance they were 
lir^ably partly swayed by the same idea, and partly by an opinion 
unfavourable to British prowess, derived from what they had 
formerly observed, or had been led to believe existed, in the conduct 
and demeanobr of the individuals from various European countries 
resident in Rangoon; who, whatever might have been their inward 
sentiments, were obliged to repress any national or indignant feel- 
ing in the presence of a Mydwdn or his minions. 

They have since had sufficient cause to alter their opinions re¬ 
garding both descriptions of troops when in the field. But their 
pride revolts at conceding any degree of superiority to the native 
troops, who are more closely allied to them in complexion and habits. 
It cannot be denied with reference td*nacre animal strength, that sepoys 
of the common standard height are certainly inferior to the Burmans, 
and there is little doubt that many of the latter possess muscular 
strength in an equal degree with Europeans. This plainly indicates 
the necessity for great care being taken in the selection of sepoy 
recruits, and there can be little doubt that men sufficiently athletic 
physically to cope when armed, with Burmese or any other eastern 
people, may be with some pains procured in India. In the open 
plain, however, Burman troops are little better than a disorderly 
assemblage of ill-clothed men, without any very distinguishing 
badges, and totally unacquainted with the evolutions requisite for 
the preservation and direction of large bodies, in face of a scientific 
and raanceuvreing enemy; ten thousand of them would not, in all 
probi^ility, stand a charge in the field, of a regiment of well-dis¬ 
ciplined ifoops, whether European or native. They have left this 
matter, and wisely so, to be questioned; but scarcely, one should 
think, to be doubted. Had the termination of the war rested on 
the result of one or more pitched battles in the plain, it must have 
been over in a few months. 

The following is the common arrangement of a Burman army 
according to the information collected in their country. 

The Bunddla or commander-in-chief, has unlimited power over 
his troops. His fiat Is sufficient warrant for a military execution; 
and it is well known that the late Bundtila made an unrelenting use 
of this prerogative, and that the almost last act of his life was the 
decapitation of the commandant of his artillery, for permitting fhe 
steam-vessel to pass the works of Dennobyd. 

The Chekk,h^ and Nak,han, with a Boday^, or Secretary, may 
be deemed the staff* of the Bunddla. There arc several B6 or officers, 
who command indefinite numbers of men. The rest of the system is a 
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decennary (me; the army is (ijvided into lacs^v or tens of thousands, 
/d tataunt or thousands, and M tajfUf or companies of one hundred 
men eacdi. Besides the superior Bd placed oyer the larger divisions, 
each Gfjmpeny is commanded by an inferior B6, or captain, and he 
has under him two inferior Chekk,h^, and also a Nalr.,han and his 
assistant. The Tam(t, who is a sort of quarter-master, has also 
charge of military works. The Thdi than M, or officers subordi¬ 
nate to these, and the captain; every Id tacfte, or tenth part |of a 
company, is under the direction of an Akyat (or Akyaup) or non¬ 
commissioned officer, and below him is a-TackUt whose duties re¬ 
semble in most respects, those of an adjutant to a British regiment. 

The Burmans place implicit faith in talismans and auguries. 
The former are generally written upon sheets of gold or silver, when 
it is intended that they shall be inserted beneath the skin of the 
person who is to wear them. These slips are about half an inch 
square, and are most frequently introduced under the skin of the 
arm. The operation of tattooing, which gives to the limbs an ap¬ 
pearance of being clothed, is also an essential one for a Burman 
soldier to undergo, as it is supposed to shield him from danger, 
besides being a sign of manhood. He is not singular, however, in 
this ,case, for all ranks are more or less tattooed. The Siamese 
consider the practice as barbat;ous; but it is probable that pride, 
and a wish to appear a perfectly distinct people from their hereditary 
enemies, the Burmans, had induced them at some former period to 
relinquish the custom; for the Laos or Lau nation, from whom 
they branched off, still retain it. Several English officers ^^t of 
curiosity (for which some may think they paid dear,) underwent 
the operation of tattooing on various parts of their persons. But as 
the operators were not copiers of the graces, or very select in their 
choice of subjects, it happened that they produced representations 
of the most motley groups of things, animate and inanimate. Some 
of these would have made Linnaeus and Buffon, had they been alive, 
stand aghast at their ignorance of the productions of Ava forests, 
and would now draw copiously on the faith of antiquarian societies. 

Although the Burmans oc(mpy a middle «ank in the list of war¬ 
like nations, yet the question naturally arises whether their inferio¬ 
rity is not more owing to despotic institutions, than to mental or 
physical incapacity; hence another question follows. Would the 
Burmans and Mdns (or Peguers) make good soldiers if disciplined 
in the European manner ? 

A satisfactory reply to this last question would likewise solve the 

» 

^ Agreoabla to their mode of reckoning, 09 before noticed. 
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first j bftit we have nothing deduced from experience on which we 
can eately rest an opinion, and must therefore draw inferences fixmi 
a general view of moral and physical peculiarities obs^vable in the 
people alluded to. 

In so far ^as religion and morals are concerned, the Burmans 
and Mdns stand nearly upon an equal footing j to the first they are 
firmly, but not bigotedly, attached, and in their morals they are 
upon a level with most Indian nations. This may not appear the 
case to a superficial observer, who may be inclined to attribute to 
them more vices than to the natives of Hindustan, because he is not 
aware that they take less pains to conceal them than the latter. 

Their religion is free from the prejudices of caste, and none of its 
ordinances interdict any one from following the profession of arms. 
It is true that the shedding of blood is positively forbidden by the 
Buddhist religious codej but with these people custom, supported 
by pride and passion, has produced the strange anomaly, that while 
scrupulously refraining from bestial sacrifices, either for sacred pur¬ 
poses or for food, they, like the Siamese, feel no compunction in 
taking away the life of a human being for a very trivial civil offence, 
or in the pursuit of ambition and revenge. Their conduct in these 
respects, and in war, contrasts strongly with their behaviour in 
private life. Fond of innocent amusements, much attached to their 
families and relations, free and hospitable in their social intercourse, 
many of their errors may well be attributed to the defects and vices 
in their government. 

l^ere is no military caste amongst the Burmans or Mdns, nor arc 
their you^ trained systematically to exercises which tend to foster 
a martial spirit, if we except the forced duty they have to perform 
under the conscription system. The latter are more patient of toil 
than the former, and possessed of greater bodily strength to sup¬ 
port it. In robustness of frame they suipass any people seen by 
me eastward of India, with the exception of the Chinese, and several 
tribes of the Kareans. It is by no means certain that the settled 
Kareans with these advantages would prove more tractable as 
soldiers than the Burmins. Their habits are decidedly agricultural; 
and their long subjection to Burman rule seems to have tinged their 
minds with some of the vices or faults inseparable from abject sub¬ 
mission. These may be gradually overcome by mild institutions, 
but they at present check the spirit which entitles a soldier to the 
confidence of a government. Like the Malay, a Mdn or Burmafi 
often prefers a pittance procured by a little exertion, to good wages 
obtained by steady lalbour. Rice also is so abundant and cheap 
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throughout PegUj auil along the Tennasserim coast, that a family 
coBfiistiQg of five persons^ may be wdl clothed aoid subsisted for a 
yeac, for eighty rupees, and even for less. 

The unsettled Karean tribes are not more fitted 4haa the Mdns 
for the profession of arms j and were tliey otherwise^ their wander¬ 
ing habits and impatience of control would preclude them from 
being useful as soldiers. They are, however, reckoned individually 
brave. 

There is this one point of view, at least, in which the preference 
may be given to the Mdns before the Burmans, with reference to 
any probability which may exist of their ever being introduced into 
the British army; that as the feeling which bound them to their 
own line of kings has been nearly lost, they are prepared to obey 
any authority which superior strength may place over them, and 
chiefly that authority which may seem to open to them a prospect 
of escaping from Burman rule. The bulk of the population yet 
retains a deeply-rooted hatred of the Burmhns, and in so far as can 
be now perceived, might be used against them with advantage in the 
shape of irregular troops. As, however, a considerable portion of 
Peguers are connected by marriage and other ties with the Burman 
population in their country, these might, perhaps, lean to the latter, 
or be indifierent where exertion would be required to act against 
them. 

If an experiment were ever to be made with any of the classes 
alluded to, with the intention of forming them into regular troops, 
it would be quite indispensable that they be taken from theii^omes 
at an early period of life. They might then, like the lifalays who 
formed a regiment at Ceylon, make useful soldiers iSi a close 
country, and perhaps on the plaiu. 

The peculiar locality of the ceded half of Martaban, close on the 
frontier of two of the most powerful Indo-Chinese states, whose 
mutual dislike to the British may render each dangerous in its turn, 
and may even lead at some favourable period to their temporary 
coalescence for aggressive purposes, will of coarse call for a corre¬ 
sponding degree of foresight in those who qjay have charge of the 
British position, and an adequate number of troops for its defence. 

All that is now wanted is the separation of the M^ns or Peguans 
fiyjm Ava, but it is very doubtful if their ability will keep pace at 
any time with their inclination to assert independence, or if a suffi¬ 
ciency be left of that spirit which led them once to give laws to the 
Barmans. 


* Allowing for three grown-up p(.>r 8 t>iis. 
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• TiUBtNiassentn <bcing a narrow atrip of 4and, boundad? ev«ryw4i<Sf&' 
oattia 6a8t by the Siamese territory, would in times'of-witf 'require 
a much larger portion of troops for its complete defiEtace than a’ 
country of greater extent, but more compact, would demand in Ibe 
vicinity of such a power. The dividing barrier of mountains it so 
wild, and the skirts of these on dlie west side are so destitute of 
fixed inhabitants, that a Siamese army might invade the coast of 
Tennasscrim before any information could reach the British forces 
in thdr several stations. Ibey might build light boats at or near 
the sources of the Tennhsserim rivers or their branches, and pass 
rapidly down to the sea; and they have the maze of Islands betwixt 
Mergui and their own portion of the coast to shelter them, and 
aid a retreat when required. They are not, it must be noticed, a 
seafmHlng people; and wiU never venture to cope with any European 
force on salt water, although it is possible, that with a great supe* 
riority in numbers, they might do so in the smooth river. We 
may, perhaps, rely on the Siamese remaining peaceful neighbours, 
so long as they refrain from intriguing with the Indo-Chinese, or 
with European powers, so long as they shall see an ascendency in 
the Malacca Straits, and our superiority in position and military 
power over the Burrnaus j and also while they find it prudent to 
look on the Burmans as an enemy only dormant through the 
effect of circumstances, not inclination. 


• CHAPTER XII. 

POLITJCAI. SITVATIOS OP THU INOO-CHINSSB STATB8, GBKHIIALLY CONSIDBRBD WITH 
lUBPBRBNCB TO TKB BRITISH POWER.—FOLITIOAI. SITUATION OP THE BRITISa IN 
THE STRAITS OP MALACCA, WITH REFERENCE TO LOWER SIAM AND MALAYAN 
STATES.—SUPPRESSION OP PIRACY. 

The subjugation of Keddah by the Siamese, and their late intrigues 
at the Malayan State of Perak, both of which countries bound our 
possessions, together wkh the recent insurrection in Tavoy Province, 
which if not directly instigated, has assuredly been countenanced by 
the Barman Court, naturally lead to some reflections on our former 
political relations, and on the probable future results of our existing 
ones, with both that Court and Siam. With reference to the former, 
it might have been expected that the change from a harsh despotic 
rule, to one so temperately restrictive as that of the British, would 
have placed the Tavoyers in a state of repose and comfort to which 
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they and their ancestors had ever been strangers. And the enlight¬ 
ened and humane policy of the supreme government towards them, 
in common with the other natives of the ceded territory, when carried 
into operation by the chief local British authority', wlfbse experience 
and proper feeling towards the natives arc well known, t>ught to have 
secured their attachment, and hastened their improvement in the 
social scale. To what, therefore, so unlooked-for a state of things 
has been owing, remains to be shown. 

If the Ava court was not the instigator, they may have enter¬ 
tained over sanguine ideas of the advantages In be conceded to them; 
or the new and strange feelings engendered by^the unwonted freedom 
they have enjoyed, may perhaps have urged them to make an intem¬ 
perate use of that liberty. It is probable, too, that some of the 
minutiae in the local details under inferior native officers, may have 
been unpalatable from their novelty. 

The direct views of Maungda, the Chief o^ the insurrection, can¬ 
not easily be conjectured, unless under the supposition that he acted 
in the hope of support from Ava. But his communication with Ava 
was apparently cut olF by the force at Amherst; and the territory 
of Siam bounded his prospepts on the south and east. 

Of this, however, he might have been sure, that a rebellion, 
whether successful or otherwise, could not have failed to gain him 
high favour at Court: and his followers, doubtless the most turbulent 
class of the population, were certain (as the sequel has shown) of 
enriching themselves by the plunder of the British officers and others. 

The local assistant to the Commissioner^ very promptly stepped 
the insurrection. A reward was offered to those who would seize 
Maungda, and assist in restoring quiet. The small party of sepoys were 
again marched into the town without any very material opposition, 
and Maungda and his principal adherents were tried and executed.’’ 

' Mr. Maingy. * Major Burney. 

° Since the above was written, it has been discovered that the alleged cause of 
the revolt, the revenue arrangements, put forth by the Chief Maungda as an excuse 
for his rebellion, cannot be admitted; since it is known that this revolt was a 
partial one, and was confined to a refractory and seditious set of men, who paid 
hardly any levonue, and* who expected to he great gainers by a change. 

Maungda was well known to havo been a traitor on several occasions to his own 
government; and those who joined liim in this last attempt had been for the most 
part'officers of the Barman government. The lower classes were overawed after 
having seen our troops evacuate the town. Had the officer in immediate charge at 
the time been sufficiently experienced (for ho was only acting in the absence of 
Major Burney), the affair would not have proceeded to the extremity it did. By 
not instantly seizing Maungda and the other ringleaders, and remaining in the town, 
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Reverting to the character for fickleness which the inhabitants 
of the town of Tavoy have long borne, and to this event before us, 
the inference is obvious }-~that the British local authorities are sub¬ 
ject to be soldvin their turn to the highest bidder, whether Burman 
or Siamese. ‘Treachery is always strong for a season, and can never 
be effectually guarded against, however possible it may be afterwards 
to visit the authors of it with exemplary punishment. 

The laws which self-interest has rendered in a great measure 
reciprocally binding on European nations, carry little weight along 
with them when forced bn the anomalous field of India, both within 
nnd beyond the Ganges, where they are not understood. Natural 
obstacles, such as mountains and deserts, have ever in these regions 
been the only ones to aggrandizement. No balance of power could 
ever be long maintained amongst a number of dissimilar states and 
tribes, all thirsting for supremacy, but by the intervention of a 
people, able by themselves alone to direct and control the whole. 

Events have shown also, that the policy which, from their peculiarity 
of situation in India, the British have there pursued for a consider¬ 
able number of years back, and which necessity, if not reason, fully 
justifies, is quite inapplicable to Indo-Clynese nations in their present 
stage of civilization. 

India has been from remote times more or less connected with 
the hardier races of the West j and her princes and people have had 
frequent opportunities of determining with a pretty fair.degree of 
accuracy their relative rank amongst the nations on the globe. The 
Indd^Chinese states, on the other hand, have only admitted a Very 
limited ipCercourse betwixt them and Europeans, and other western 
foreigners. Hence their ignorance of their true position. But theiv 
pride transcends their ignorance,—and both together would at any 
time be sufficient, under apparently promising circumstances, to urge 
them to brave destruction. Their intercourse with Europeans has 
been, until very lately, purely commercial; and individual private 

every advanta]^ was given to them. That this might easily hAvc been done is'quite 
evident from the fact, tha^the same force which thus evacuated tho town retook 
it six days afterwards, although Maungda and his followers had increased flroih a 
handful of men to about 1300 strong, and had been enabled to collect gunS, jiujols, 
ammunition, and other means of offence and defence,' in Which they wete before 
wanthig. ^ 

The execution of IVTaungda and his principal adherents was fully merited fey 
fhem. It will alBo have the salutary effect of rescuing the people from thoe» 
retaliofive measures, with Which that chief or his associntes Would have Visited 
them, in the event of these provinces being given up. 

It ckine out on tho trials that Maungda was id cofireBpondence with tho Court 
of Ayr. 
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traders in these latitudes are, we know, the very worst preservers, in 
their own persons, of national honour, as far as contempt of our 
power is concerned : their safety and their success alike depending 
on their holding out the olive branch under every vafiety of usage: 
and on an unconditional compliance with local pj^ejudices, and 
perhaps with repulsive customs. 

European nations are, in point of intelligence, nearly on a footing 
of equality amongst themselves,—and their acts are so far mutually 
binding. The Indo-Chinese states, or people, on the contrary, are 
not only deficient in knowledge, but totally wanting in political and 
national integrity. In national integrity they are deficient, because 
they live under ignorant despotisms, where there are no tests of 
public opinion. European nations have such tests for their general 
guidance, even where despotic principles prevail, to which to appeal 
in cases of need j but amongst the native powers of India and 
Indo-China to what public or political umpires shall a case be sub¬ 
mitted by them, unless to those which are set up by self-interest 
and the passions. 

Any European power which should enter into a formal treaty 
with a first-rate Indo-Chinese one, must either do so under a deter¬ 
mination to keep it no longer than may be convenient, or be con¬ 
tented to throw the weight of advantages into the scale of the latter. 
The native chief knows and profits to its fullest extent by the good 
faith of his European ally, who must wait patiently under every 
tergiversation and proud bearing of the former, until some positive 
act of aggression, or breach of the treaty, on his part, dissol\^ the 
contract. It is vain to suppose that a demi-barbarous nation, pos¬ 
sessing the power to annoy, will refrain from using it when time 
shall serve. The inclination, at least, to do so accompanies power, 
as a shadow does the substance. The tendency to domination is 
inherent in the human mind, and the bias is closely linked with the 
instinct of self-preservation. International laws may control and stifle, 
or suppress the propensity, but can never totally eradicate it,—just 
as particular codes of law apply to and restrain the other passions. 

It has only been within the space of a few^years, that the promi¬ 
nent Indo-Chinese nations have begun to evince some small share 
of respect towards the British. Had Ava, however, not experienced 
in some degree the severity of deserved infliction during the late 
war, our situation might have been widely different from what it 
now is } our Indian neighbours would have, at the least, suspected 
that our power was yet vulnerable} the Siamese would have 
estranged themselves from those whose friendship would have been 
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then incompatible with their remaining at peace with Ava, and 
might hare even menaced our straits and possessions. Had we been 
driven out of Burma, the British name would have instantly fallen, 
and much below par, in estimation, from the plains of Hindustan 
and the wide regions of the Indo-Chinese to China, and might have 
furnished subjects for the vehement vituperation of tea consumers 
and tea coteries in Europe. 

While victory had not yet declared decidedly for our arms in 
Ava, the Siamese had entered into treaties with us j but, as before 
alluded to, they seemed by their subsequent conduct to consider 
such a measure as a sort of temporary safety-valve, which might be 
shut at pleasure. They, no doubt, bitterly regret now the lost 
opportunity of sharing in the ceded territory, a considerable portion 
of which was once their own. 

Not having, therefore, gained anything directly by the war, a 
contingency they evidently did not anticipate when they condescended 
to treat, it is not reasonable that the British should expect con¬ 
cessions, political or commercial, from them as to a favoured nation. 
They must be viewed as a people who, aware of their own duplicity, 
are constantly on the alert to construe every movement of ours, 
however trivial, into an indication of hostile intentions. Every suc¬ 
cessive year almost, since 1822, has been marked by alarms, real 
or pretended, on their side, and measures to counteract the elFects 
of these alarms on our part. With such feelings of distrust, so 
foreign to those of true allies, working in the minds of the Siamese 
courwind governors of provinces, it may, perhaps, hereafter become 
the 8afest^*and least involving, mode of procedure, to abstain from 
further very close federal alliances with them,—or, indeed, with 
any other Indo-Chinese state. Their fears would then be the best 
guarantee of the public peace, and would render them circumspect. 
Under any circumstances it cannot be expected that the proud court 
of Bankok, the ** Seat of the Gods," as they term it, will swerve from 
its ancient councils, or be led to betray its own weakness by any 
unwonted concessions in favour of British trade and influence. A 
proud perversity of spirit will make it cling closer to ancient prin¬ 
ciples, and leave no field on which enlightened philanthropy or calm 
philosophy can labour with advantage, or policy calculate with any 
degree of certainty. Her commerce with China renders Siam less 
dependent on, or ambitious of, European traders than is generally 
supposed j and she will be more likely to concede commercial 
advantages to, or even to league with, a distant power, than to one 
already in contact with a long extent of her frontier. 
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The diminished influence of British merchants at the port of 
Siam will amply justify these remarks. If we must, therefore, have 
an extensive trade with it, one of two alternatives remains,—either 
to compel it to grant what is equally its interest to give as that of 
the British merchant to receive, or to gratify its self-love and ambi¬ 
tion by mercantile, perhaps political, compliances which cannot be 
made without national discredit. 

Siam would be equally exposed to punishment, whether that 
were to be called for by the infraction of a,treaty, or by an aggres¬ 
sion, where a treaty might not exist. 

Ignorant as the Siamese affect to be, or really are, of the extent 
of British power, they are still a cautious and deliberative people; and 
in the main, and within their own circle of ideas, keen and pene¬ 
trating politicians, rarely permitting the most deeply-rooted hatred, 
or an intemperate tlurst of donoinion, to betray them into precipitate 
measures. They may act on false principles^ but they prepare well 
for what these may impel them to. Within their confined political 
horizon their understanding may be addressed; but both within it 
and beyond it, an appeal to their fears is likely to prove most 
advantageous. That they know what is morally right might fairly 
be inferred from a perusal of their national and naturalized litera¬ 
ture, and from their religious anfl legislative codes. The examples and 
precepts, however, which these unfold or inculcate, may after all 
act but feebly on the current of society. 

The repressed feelings of the court of Ava can hardly b^mis- 
construed. That it received a wholesome check is true : but, as 
previously noticed, its institutions have not been impaired,•nor have 
its population and resources been so far diminished, that they may 
not be restored to more than pristine vigour in a few years. The 
place of the old arms taken from them will soon also be supplied 
by new ones obtained from trading vessels. Both contending parties 
have been gainers, in fact, by the experience of two campaigns, 
the most discouraging, not to use a stronger term, that English 
and Sepoy troops were ever engaged in to|rether. The British, 
headed by a general of uncommon perseverance, overcame the 
numerous dilliculties of country and climate, in the face of an active 
enemy, more, perhaps, by their innate spirit and their moral ener¬ 
gies, than by discipline as regards field movements j which last, in 
a jungle, is of little avail. They patiently endured privations, to 
which few regular armies in any country are subjected ; and they 
carried with them, from the close of a triumphant contest, a know¬ 
ledge of those roads, rivers, and channels, by which the pedestal of 
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the golden-feet may, on any future occasion of aggression from that 
quarter, be most expeditiously and surely assailed. The Burmans, 
on the other hand, were led on by a Bundida ^ of undisputed 
ability and activity, joined to a boldness which merited a 
milder fate than it was his lot to meet. The Burmans have not 
only felt—what was quite new to them—the steel of a superior 
enemy, but have had the sense to profit by their experience j and 
could they but establish a nucleus of a regular army, by the aid of 
Europeans inimical to , the British influence—an object at which 
they are, it seems, as befr)re adverted to, now aiming—it were diffi¬ 
cult to decide to what dangerous purposes the capabilities of such a 
people might not be applied. 

The war, too, has forcibly elucidated that wise political maxim, 
not to despise an enemy, however contemptible or barbarous he 
may seem. It is instructive to read the older European accounts of 
Burman and Peguan wars, and the opinions of the writers, so un¬ 
favourable to the prow'ess of these people, and to compare them 
with later realities. Had such vague descriptions of the Burmans, 
given by writers who could not have known their real strength, 
been fully credited by the British authoVities, we might have entered 
into the war with a handful of men, instead of a well-organized 
army of thirty thousand troops, and should, consequently, have been 
defeated ; and we should have learned, when too late, that although 
very high, or even very stubborn, courage may be wanting in an 
enemv, yet, that nature may lend to bis superior numbers her 
tangled i^hicld of brakes, rocks, hills, and waters, to level distinc¬ 
tions. • 

If the court of Ava should ever again throw down the gauntlet, 
we know to what points her forces will be directed. To regain her 
lost provinces in Arracan, Assam, and Tcnnasscrira, will no doubt 
be a primary object; and were she to conduct the requisite pre¬ 
liminaries with that degree of sccresy for which the Indo-Chinese 
are remarkable, our positions in the ceded territories might be 
attacked suddenly anji simultaneously. The peoxjle of these terri¬ 
tories would be incited to rebellion j and the cui)idity or fears' of 
tlie Siamese would be administered to as formerly, or excited, so as 
to induce their co-operation. The feelings of Indian states would, 
without fail, be probed, and China would be flattered by unusual 
marks of friendship, or by proffered vassalage. It would then 
remain probably for the British authorities to decide at once, either 


* He was killed by a shell when superintending the opemtions at Denohyd. 
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to abandon the conquered provinces^ or to save them j and perhaps 
at the same time to operate a diversion of any meditated attack on 
the Bengal frontierj or on our Straits' possessions with Siamese aid, 
by carrying the war into the centre of Ava. The inconvenience and 
expense of a defensive system on such a crisis, at suchu distance from 
our resources, would, in the lung run, equal, if not exceed, that of 
an offensive one, and would certainly be less creditable to our arms. 

"VYere the latter alternative to be adopted, a column migh pene¬ 
trate directly from Arracan towards the capital; another miglit 
occupy Rangoon; and parties could be 'sent by sea to seize on 
Bassein and Martaban, while Assam could be also provided fur os 
circumstances might warrant. 

To secure Pegu at once, it would be required to occupy a line 
across the country, the centre resting at the memorable post of 
Denobyd ; which last,’with Rangoon, would require to be sufllciently 
fortified to resist Buruian attacks. 

The Peguers, by this time, might be col'mplctely under our rule; 
and as they could be assured of permanent emancipation from the 
Burman yoke, the whole energies of the population would be dis¬ 
posable for assisting in the war; and the revenue of the country 
would also be available. Supposing the Ava column to have reached 
that capital, it might, if permanent occupation of Ava should not be 
desirable, remain there until a heavy mulct should be collected, 
including a disarming of the population to such au extent as policy, 
guided by humanity, would dictate. It would now be only required 
to give the final blow to the ambition of this aspiring stiif.e ; by 
causing it to give up all claims for ever, on Arracan, ^sam, and 
Pegu, (the latter including Martaban and the Tennasserim coast). 
Thus it would be confined to its original form and'boundaries, and 
would only be left at liberty to waste its energies, and to prosecute 
ambitious projects in the countries bordering on China and Siam. It 
would also then find it more difficult than hitherto to obtain supplies 
of fire-arms. A Consul at Ava, should such an officer be thought 
necessary, might watch, of course, the movements of the court; and 
the keys of the country being in our possesion, and the navigation 
of the rivers of Pegu kept open by steamers, the golden Foot would 
soon, or, at Least, his subjects would, find it best to submit quietly 
to the new order of things. Indeed, it would be difficult for 
the Burmans to exist without an intercourse with Pegu and Arra¬ 
can j advanced as they are in civilization, and accustomed to foreign 
trade; and since it is from Pegu that they receive most of the salt 
and rice consumed in the country. 
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They would soon find it their interest then to encourage a trade 
with the ceded ports; and a more close intercourse with Europeans 
might probably create in them wants which our manufactures could 
supply. The uncient line of Peguan princes being, if not nearly 
extinct, yet sunk in consequence, it would not be requisite perhaps to 
set up a chief of that nation in Pegu. By ruling Pegu as an ^Indian 
province, and with the aid of a strong Peguan police, the safety of 
all parties would be best cousulted, and the full revenue of that 
territory would be directly leviable. 

Should Siam aid the 'Burmans in the conflict, her numerous sea¬ 
ports, Bankok in particular, lie wide open for any summary infiiction 
she might deserve. But should she prove an active ally, for becora- 
ing which a certain degree of peculiar political training would be 
required, or a neutral power, in either case it would remain to be 
considered whether she might not be led to exchange possessions at 
the northern entrance of the Malacca straits, for some portion of the 
Tennasscrim coast. Thus Junkceylon, if given to us, would form 
an excellent connecting link betwixt our Burman and Straits’ posses¬ 
sions ; and the Malayan state of Kcddah, if also ceded, might 
enable the British to restore to its former Jlaja his robbed singhasana', 
and to place Siam almost beyond the pale of Straits’ politics in time 
to come. , 

By possessing Junkceylon, we should control the coast, so as to 
check piracies, obtain rich tin-mines, and probably induce a little 
trade in that quarter. The people of that island, judging from the 
rccept^Ln given to me there in 182 4, and from their conversation 
then, hav<j*every wish to come under our sway. The focus of faction 
being removed so far off as Upper Ava, from the Tennasscrim coast, 
the provinces there might easily ])e retained, either by placing 
Peguan or other native officers, not Burman, at their head, as mere 
collectors of revenue, aided by a native militia, or police, and a party 
of troops under a British officer, who might dispense justice to 
the people, and control the native collectorsj or by a small British 
establishment of civil and military. 

, If any part of this Coast were to be given up under such circum¬ 
stances as have here been supposed, to the Siamese, Tavoy, perhaps, 
might be thought least objectionable, even although it yields most 
revenue. The Siamese would then be shut out from Pegiij 
where, owing to former alliances, and to the number of soldiers of 
that nation in their army, they might be disposed to intrigue. It is 


The Malayan title for a throw. 
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known that while 'the Burman war yet pended, they harboured a 
refugee scion of the Pegu royal stock, or a pretended one, with the 
intention of supporting his cla^s for theii own advantage, had an 
opening occurred. Mergui, as a port for supplying and refitting 
ships, exceeds by far in value any other on the Tennhsserim coast. 
That it wants population maybe deemed an objection: but where 
property is under the safeguard of a British station, this defect will 
always in due time remedy itself. 

If a little knowledge too frequently betrays its possessor into error, 
a little power is no less dangerous to the individual or to the many 
who wield it, when the means of increasing it lie within reach. But 
when the barrier has been leaped, and the first danger has been 
overcome, new principles come into play. Among the eastern 
nations, and particularly amongst the Chinese and Indo-Chinese, if 
you have the power, you will gain no credit j perhaps be despised 
and insulted for neglecting, or refraining, from politic or humane 
motives, to use it j and their *pretensions will rise in proportion to 
your forbearance. 

The British Government* did not surely manifest any cupidity 
for territorial acquisitions after the contest with Avaj for adverting 
to what this war, so pertinaciously thrust upon ns by the court of 
Ava, cost in men and treasure, much more valuable concessions 
might with justice, perhaps, have been exacted. A few years have 
been sulTicient to prove that the British might even have retained 
Pegu, without having run the risk of being thought more ambitious 
than they now seem to be to the Indo-Chinese nations, wh’o^have 
been long tutored to consider no power as substantial, wijich does 
not affect and come home, in some shape, to each individually. Our 
deeds in Ava seem to them, and to the distant Malayan tribes, like 
the pageants of romance,—short and brilliant. They are dazzled 
by the strange light: but it is inadequate to dispel entirely the 
lurking suspicion, that the power which has (so magnanimously, 
certainly) relinquished an empire within its grasp, is incapable of 
retaining it, or, as they would express themselves, that it resembles 
a torrent which ravages for a season the plain, but is unsustained 
by a copious fountain at its source. These sentiments are literally 
those which have been gathered from natives of several of the 
countries alluded to, and not theories of my own. 

4 - 

‘ The expression, Brithh Government" here and olsewhcro used in this 
work, is perfectly applicable; .although the local udnunistr.ation be that of the 
East India Company; for other nations naturally look to the fountain of power for 
the responsibility attached to the local exercise of it. 
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It is surely time that Britaiu should not mistake, or wish others 
to misconstrue, the footing on which her eastern empire rests. No 
one with a sound perception of the ||^t can well dispute that it must 
be kept by thcca word which took it; and that, however we may plume 
ourselves on tlie influence of the bcnehcent institutions, the temperate 
freedom, purity of justice, and the exemption from the infli^ons of 
war and bigotry, which have accrued or been granted to our eastern 
subjects} and however calculated these may be to hand down on the 
enduring tablet of the human mind to future times, our moral and 
political greatness; yef that there will always exist in the breasts 
of the dispossessed TshmaeJites, and of the influential jmnees and 
their subjects, a smothered spirit, jealous and repulsive of our power. 

The glorious administration of the Marquis of Hustings ^dispelled 
the mirage which had so long dimmed the political horizon of India. 
His master mind led him to spring a mine in the enemy's strong 
holds before the latter could mature his plans : and the subsequent 
events showed that extension was then the best safeguard of our 
power; when conducted with a tempered judgment, and prosecuted 
by unceasing activity. Extension is certainly a term of vague 
import: but as applicable to India, it must be supposed to have a 
limit; and there are circumstances in the geographical features 
of this portion of the globe, and in the moral and physical aspect 
of several of its nations and tribes, which, to the reflecting mind of 
any one acquainted with them, will perhaps suggest a boundary 
beyond which, were it possible, it would be madness to advance. 

'fttwards this barrier, if it has not been already reached, an 
advance ^ight indeed be fraught with ruin, were the means wanting 
by which the mighty Indian fabric of power has been built up and 
consolidated. But as such means are yet, and, it is to be hoped, will 
long continue, at hand, and are growing with our pow’er, any advance 
which may be rendered imperious by the menacing attitude of native 
states, will only serve to strengthen, on the principle that an enemy 
is safer at a distance, than when thundering at our gates; that a 
defensive system is always encouraging to him, since he construes it 
into weakness ; and ftiat to retreat is immeasurably more perilous 
than to advance. 

The history of nations will convince us that our Eastern Empire 
must have a termination ; although circumstances might perhaps 
warrant our throwing that period far on into futurity. However 
contented we may be with what we already possess, and however 
anxious we may feel to maintain our ground, necessity may yet 
compel ns to proceed, lest the tide of fate should turn before we have 
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completed the mighty march. When a flood has been by any 
catastrophe suddenly checked, or has exhausted itself, and the accu> 
inulatcd waters begin to roll bfick, every puny rivulet hastens with 
the utmost vigour to accelerate the retrogression. *' 

With regard to the Indo-Chinese regions, extensive territorial 
nequisjLtions in their interior may never be of importance to Britain, 
situated as she now is. They arc poor, compared with Indian 
countries, and in comparison also with them, arc scantily peopled j 
and their kings, and chiefs, and their subjects, cannot be moulded, 
ordered, or guided, by those maxims of policy best fitted for India. 
If any of these nations insult us, they can be taught their proper 
distance j and should they proceed to sucli extremities, as to provoke 
us to occupy any of their trading sea-ports, these will, if it should 
be desired, naturally connect themselves with those mercantile zones, 
with which the enterprise of the British nation has already nearly 
girded the worldj and which add elasticity and stability to our 
power. 


Lower Siam—Lioor. 

The State of Ligor is one which chiefly obtrudes itself on the 
British Government with reference to its possessions in the Straits 
of Malacca. 

Although much dilapidated, the town exhibits traces of its 
former flourishing state. It is defended by a very ruinous brick 
fortification, of an oblong shape, about 700 yards long, by 2.00'or .300 
broad, the wall of which where uninjured is from twelve' twenty 
feet high. Loubere relates, that a governor of that province would 
not allow a French engineer (who had been scut by the King of 
Siam to survey it) to walk round the fort in less time than three 
days,—a silly species of parade not unfrequently [practised by Indo- 
Chinese princes to enhance the fame of their cities. 

The principal part of the town lies within the fortification j 
the access to which is across a wet ditch on the north, and a 
dry one, or partly so, on the sooth. A siflall river, of the same 
name as the town, protects it on the north-west. The only 
buildings of any note are the temples, several of which are hand¬ 
some ; and the two termed Phtkan Lo-ang and Wat Pradum are 
venerated above the rest on account of their age. This cannot, 
however, be great, as the superstructure is chiefly composed of 
wood. There are many others scattered over the country. 

This region is neither well peopled nor cultivated. The number 
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of its inhabitants cannot be rated at upwards of 20,000 souls j but, 
with the provinces of Sangora, Trang, and Dalung, the total Siamese 
subjects of the Ligorean may be taken at 70,000 souls. 

The situation of its Phraya or Governor has been hereditary, 
when not subverted by faction or maladministration j it depends, 
however, entirely on the capacity of the successor-apparent whether 
his claim shall be admitted by the court of Siam or otherwise, and 
it is plain, from all that has passed within the last few years, that 
the power of the Phraya is chocked, and, when necessary, suspended, 
or rendered nugatory, Gy a council of several chiefs appointed by 
the Emperor of Siam to reside at Ligor. 

Whatever the actual power may be, which the Siamese court 
has hitherto delegated to the Phraya, it is evident from his whole 
proceedings, since 1822, that no curb was put on his ambition, and 
that his enterprising disposition was flattered and encouraged by 
the emperor. 

The invasion and sub.sequent occupation of Keddah by the 
Siamese, in the year 1822, under the command of the Phraya, 
joined to the subsequent intrigues of that chief with disafl'ected 
individuals in the smaller state of Penak, leave no room to doubt 
the strong desire which jjrevailed in the court of Siam to extend its 
pow'cr over the whole peninsula of Malacca *. Circumstanced, there¬ 
fore, as the British possessions are on that peninsula, it becomes an 
object of some importance to ascertain the real strength and re¬ 
sources of the Siamese generally, and particularly of the Phraya, 
and the degree of suspicion with which the latter ought to be viewed. 
The formrf*t subject has been already discussed j and, before endea¬ 
vouring to discuss the latter, it may be proper to advert to the 
claims which the Siamese thrust forward to the sovereignty, not 
only of Keddah, and, par consequence, of the British settlement of 
Penang, and of Perak -, but of the whole peninsula down to Malacca 
inclusive; and which, although they may allow them to lie dormant 
for a season, will *be resumed on some future and fitting occasion. 
It would appear thgt the Siamese had, on several occasions, overrun 
these countries, but that they had at length been contented to 
receive mere acknowledgements of respect from their several princes, 
under the denominations generally of DdkMai ngun Thdng, meaning 
“ gold and silver flowers.” 

' The Siamese, so long ago as 1511, claimed Malacca from Albnquerqtie. 

* A Malayan state, bounding the British territory of Wellesley Province at 
the HLrcan river, on tho south. 
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Perah is perhaps the last of the states alluded to which yielded 
this unwilling acknowledgement of inferiority j and as it only hap¬ 
pened two or three years ago, it was, we may suppose, the necessary 
consequence of the termination of Dutch influence ifi that quarter. 
Keddah was apparently one of the first peninsular rdjaships which 
was driven to the necessity of thus simply owning the supremacy 
of Siam. It would seem that the first regular presentation by her 
rdjas of the Biinga Amas,‘ or “ golden flower,” took place about 
one hundred years ago. Since then she has made several ineffectual 
efforts to get rid of the obligation ; and it has been partly owing to 
an attempt of this kind, and partly to misunderstandings on other 
subjects, that the Phraya, or governor, of Ligor considered himself 
justified in expelling the rdju from his country. 

The Siamese cannot produce any proof that Keddah (with which 
country the British had, until 1822, been connected by treaty, and 
by mutual relations of amity) was ever considered as forming an 
intrinsic part of their empire 5 nor was it even subject to Ligor. at 
the period when that country was conquered by ThadtJidng, a king 
of Siam, as appears from the List of Tributaries contained in the 
Ligor History,—a translation of which has been made by me, and 
from which an extract will appear further on. 

It is true that the original*' inhabitants of Keddah, or at least 
those existing immediately antecedent to the invasion by a colony 
from Acheen, six hundred years ago, were of the Thai, or Siamese 
race, which perhaps spread from Ligor or Patani after the settling 
of the colony under Thammasdkkarat *, the reputed founder of the 
Ligor state, and also that the present ex-rdja of Keddah'traces his 
descent from a line of independent princes of that race. Siam was 
then but an infant state sent forth from the nursery of Laos j and 
other small parties of the Laos may have branched off in different 
directions, founding colonies where they settled. It was not until 
long afterwards, that, feeling her strength to increase, Siam cast her 
eyes on the provinces now called Lower Siam, and on Tannau, and 
the coast south of Junkceylon inclusive. 

It would be diflicult to point out the Country termed Awadi, 
whence the colony alluded to emigrated; if, indeed, much of the 
account regarding it is not fabulous. But us the journey occupied 
mdre than seven months, we may suppose it to have been either the 

' The Sanscrit scholar will here observe, that the natives of these regions had 
long ago adopted Indian titles, this one being the name of a Iliudd prince, Darma- 
toka Udid. 
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territory of the Laos, or some other one where that people had esta> 
blifihed themselves. It is also probable that it arrived from the 
quarter of Pegu. Had the colony passed through Siam, its march 
must have befen known to the people, and could not have escaped 
being recorded j whereas it should seem that the fame of the pros> 
perity of the new city was the first intimation which they had of 
its existence. 

The fact of the inhabitants of Keddah, therefore, having derived 
their origin from Ligor, is by no means necessarily connected with 
any claim which the court of Siam may choose to found on their 
being of the same race with themselves. Besides, the character of 
that population has been perfectly altered by an intermixture with 
the various tribes of Malays, which have at different periods settled 
in the country. 

Prescription might be allowed, perhaps, to have given to that 
court a loose title to ask a token of respect from the rdjii of Keddah. 
But since this mark of his weakness was exacted at first by force of 
arms, it must have been a sejisc of inferiority and of inability to 
assert his rights only, which could have excused a chief so situated 
bearing with patience the degradation. Nor can the court of Siam, 
after having punished his supposed contumacy, exhibit to the world 
any just right permanently to occi^y his country. As well may 
China assume the direct sovereignty of (yochinchina, and several 
other Indo-Chinese states, because she receives from them periodical 
offerings as marks of her long-acknowledged superiority as a nation 
over ail of them *. 

It wojild appear, that for the space of four hundred years subse¬ 
quent to the conversion of the people of Keddah tt) Mohammedanism, 
{. e., about five hundred years ago, its nijiis paid little regard to 
Siam ; and a passage is here produced froni the Siamese History of 
Ligor, in which all the tributaries arc mentioned, but amongst which 
Keddah is not to be found. In this History it is related that, after 
the construction of Pagodas there by ambassadors, from the 
Kingdom of Hotigsawady, or Pegu, (which must have been antecedent 
to Burman influence in Pegu,) and in the fifth Siamese month, (or 
beginning of the year,) all the princes of the petty states tributary 
to I'hnmmasdkkarat, Prince of Ligor, (or Lakhdn,) came either 
voluntarily or on compulsion to Ligor to perforin the ceremony of 

* Every third year ambaHsadors go to Pekin from Siam, bearing a tree of gold 
and another of silver, as marks of nomiual vassalage. They assume the Chuiese 
dress.— Crate/ord's iSiam. 
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bathing the king,—such being the usual token of their homage. 
[The actual ceremony -was not performed. The chiefs only pre¬ 
sented golden of other vessels filled with water.] The tributary 


states were :— 

On the East Coast, 

1 . Kalentan 

2. Sanga 

3. Theppha 

4. Tha Thang 

5. Tani [or Patany] 

G. Ndng Chile Ghana-di 
7- Songkhla (Sangora) 

8 . Chaiya, and 

9. Patthalung. 


On the West Coast. 

1. Trang 

2. Chalang, or Salang. 


An intclhgent Bdddhist priest informed me, that Junkeeylon 
was once under the dominion of the Javandse j but Nai Ka, Lord 
of Ligor, attacked and subjugated it on Wednesday in the twelfth 
month of the 191Gth year of the Bilddhist peritid, or A. d. 1373. 
The island was then terjned Md-ung Sunnakhanaam, or the 
Dog General’s Country, alluding to the name or title of a general 
whose fame was perpetuated Ijy a statue of a dog erected on the 
island to commemorate his successes. 

But, were her titles to the sovereignty of the whole peninsula 
clearly defined and indefeasible, yet would her ruthless measures in 
war render a generous nation averse to witness [unmoved, humanity 
and reason outraged, without being permitted to use the* means at 
hand to restrain the offenders. 

The Ligorian army, which took Keddah, was an apt sample of 
a reckless horde of barbarians. Fire and the axe followed their 
desolating track j and while their swords were stained in the blood 
of an unprepared and flying population, the fields wore laid waste, 
and fruit-trees cut down in wantonness, or, as a Malay expressed 
himself to me, the hroom of destruction swept over the face of the 
country. • 

. *^0 unfortunate raja fled on an elephant, leaving the greatest 

part of his family behind him ; and he was so closely pursued, that 
he was forced to throw most of his treasure into a river, and to 
scatter money on the road as he proceeded, to delay his pursuers. 
It is true that the rdj&’s country was unexpectedly attacked, and 
that his subjects were unprepared for resistance j but it is not at all 
certain that they would have successfully defended themselves, even 
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had they been aware of the danger: for it would seem that the 
Malays of Keddah are inferior in courage and enterprize to their 
brethren further down the Straits^ and it would also appear that 
the rSjd had, by a system of finance, which threw his subjects 
under the Chinese revenue-renters, and also by an unlimited and 
harsh exercise of his power, contributed to render himself rather 
unpopular at the time. He had, besides, never chosen to keep, as 
his brother kings in the Straits generally do, a sufficiently strong 
band of regular troops in pay. 

Flushed with victory, the Ligur Phraya ventured even to menace 
the British settlement of Penang, and insolently to demand that the 
Riijii of Keddah, who had sought protection there, should be forth¬ 
with given up to him. Some of his troops also had the boldness 
to cross the Muda river (the British boundary), and pillage the vil¬ 
lages within the British territory,—a positive act of aggression, and 
not to be attributed to ignorance. 

The native population of Penang was thereby thrown into a con¬ 
dition bordering on distraction, while their fears were industriously 
fomented by a few Chinese who were favourably disposed to the 
Siamese. Under such circumstances danger was more to be appre¬ 
hended from within than from anything which the Ligorian could 
do from without. The Siamese onjy blustered, however, and re¬ 
turned to Keddah, where they fixed their head-quarters, and have 
since fairly settled. 

From a written Siamese account of the proceedings in Keddah 
at that period, it would appear that the rajfi was in the habit of 
occasionaUy supplying rice at the usual rate of payment for the 
Siamese {roops, and that he had refused to give any on a particular 
occasion, besides withholding the biennial, sometimes triennial, pre¬ 
sentation of a golden flower. But it is further stated, that, upon 
the death of the last Phraya of Ligor, a prince of the royal blood of 
Siam went to that province to grace by his presence the funeral 
obsequies of the deceased. Those chiefs of the peninsula who had 
been too weak hitherto to resist the demand for periodical presenta¬ 
tions of golden flowers, were speedily summoned to attend. The 
Phraya Srai, or RajS. of Keddah, was informed that he was ex¬ 
pected to wait in person, (although such a mark of vassalage seems 
never to have been exacted anterior to this period). 

The chiefs alluded to “ either attended personally, or sent sub¬ 
stitutes or commissioners to the presence of the prince. But the 
Phraya Srai neither performed, nor sent any one in his place to per¬ 
form this required act of homage. When the Phraya Thai, or lUng 
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of Siam, was informed of the disrespect shown by the Phraya Srai 
towards him, he directed the new Governor of Ligor to seize the 
first favourable occasion to humble the Keddah Raya.” The 
Phraya of Ligor accordingly invaded, some years afterwards, and 
took Keddah, as related. • 

This Phraya is the son of the famous P,hria Tak, a Chinese Who 
usurped the throne of Siam about fifty-six years ago, immediately 
after the departure from that country of the Burmans, who had 
invaded it, and carried off the royal family. The prince’s mother 
was a Chinese. Tak was treacherously murtlered by two generals 
who aspired to restore the original dynasty. His wife was saved, 
and sent as a present to the then Phraya of Ligor. She brought 
forth a son a few months afterwards, who is the present P,hna. 
It is probable that the Siamese Court did not attach much blame to 
Tak for his preferring a crown to his profession of a merchant,— 
especially as the captivity of the royal family had left the govern¬ 
ment without a head. ' 

The Phraya, or Governor, has therefore no illustrious ancestry 
to boast of, although he chooses to assume the titles appertaining 
to the original Ligor dynasty. His letters addressed to me, while 
envoy to his court, began thus:—“ Phra nd hoa Chau Than chau 
P,hrfa Nak’hdn Si T,haramaraftt Pho prasutwhich may be 
rendered, " The illustrious Head—the Lord and Chief of exalted 
degree—the princely Lord of Nakhan (or Ligor)—the noble T,ham- 
maraat (the name of the first independent prince of Ligor), whose 
mind is dignified and princely.” 

It is not intended here to discuss minutely the question r'Hgarding 
the expediency or otherwise of the British neutrality observed on 
the above occasion. The attack by the Siamese troops on Keddah 
was so unexpected and sudden, that no time was allowed for a refer¬ 
ence to the supreme British authority, by the local government of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. The evil was accomplished j and to have 
remedied it by force of arms, the only mode left, must necessarily 
have led to a war with Siam, or, at the least, with the Ligor chief. 
It will be sufficient to observe, that conduct sfich as that displayed 
by the Siamese towards the local government, would, under any 
supposition but that of their being an ignorant and half-civilized 
race, have merited due punishraejit. 

The conquest of Keddah is to be regretted on many grounds. 
All free trade with its port is nearly wasted away: supplies from it 
of grain, cattle, and ijoultry, for Penang, depend generally on the 
temper which the Ligorean may happeu to he in} and tlic avenues 

VOL. IV. I 
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to the tin-mines are blocked up. The remaining inhabitants of 
Keddab arc cruelly oppressed, and carried into slavery; agricul¬ 
ture and trade are neglected by them : and the British have only 
got a narrow* river betwixt them and the Siamese territory, which 
favours the Escape of criminals from justice. 

All trade across the Peninsula, excepting in cattle, has been laid 
under restrictions equivalent to an abolition; for, it is plain, that 
however formally they may make a show of permitting a free trading 
intercourse with the Honourable Company’s territory, yet they have 
the means of rendering such license null, without detection: and as 
to their allowing, or pretending to allow, Asiatics, not descended 
from Europeans, to cross it for trade, it is no boon to the British; 
since it is believed that the former class were never debarred the 
privilege. 

A general disorganization amongst the native chiefs of the inte¬ 
rior, down to Salengore, also took place at the period of the invasion, 
and for several years subsequent to it. But the embassies sent to 
Perak by the Penang government happily gave a check to its further 
progress, and secured the independence of the Malayan states.’ 

It was a fortunate thing for the oppressed people of Keddab, 
Patani, and other provinces, that the Penang government, then under 
the ^Hon. Mr. Phillips, who took a* lively interest in the prosperity 
of the place, thought it expedient to settle the territory opposite to 
the island on the main-laud, which had long been ceded to the 
British by a former Raja of Keddab. 

This territory, termed Wellesley Province, extends nearly thirty 
miles in a north and south direction, with a breadth of about three 
miles. Many advantages have accrued from the possession of it, 
independent of the sui3plies of grain, cattle, and poultry, it yields to 
Penang. The Siamese have been precluded from approaching by 
land too close to the island, and from having an easy access to the 
countries to the southward. The piratical bands, which formerly 
found secure retreats in its creeks and rivers, have not molested the 
native traders in the degree and manner they formerly did; and it 
offers a sure market to the people of the interior, who could not 
otherwise have brought down their tin, and other produce, the cattle 
and poultry, &c,, without risk. If any political arrangement should 
ever restore the R^ja of Keddah to his rightful possessions, the 
free and full control over the navigation of the rivers Muda and 
Kraan would be gained to us, by means of which the produce of 

* The first under John Anderson, Esq., of tlie Penang Civil Service; and the 
last one under the writer of this account. 
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many valuable fin-mines might be secured for the trade of Penang; 
and a commercial communication opened across the Peninsula to 
Patani, and other ports.* This province might then^ (as it ought to 
have been at first) be bounded by the hills which ^are its natural 
frontier on the E., and be sustained by the two outflanking frontiers 
of Keddah and Perak, whose safety would then depend on us. This 
extension on the east, would confine the Siamese to the east side of 
the great range of hills, and remove them altogether from Straits 
politics. But the Siamese are as deeply inhirested in retaining Ked¬ 
dah, and controlling the Perak state, as the British can be that they 
should remove to a distance ; since these two would be admirable 
positions for dcp6ts, to enable them to carry their ambitious schemes 
into execution. 

The total census of this province exhibits a fixed population of 
25,043 souls. In this number there ai’e 22,300 Malays, and 1,590 
Chinese, and thci’cstis made up of people* from Hindustan, Siam, 
and other neighbom*ing regions. Tl.c males in the whole population 
exceed the females by 1,772, which may be accounted for by the 
number of persons who ha\e fled from Keddah and Siam, leaving 
their families behind } and also from the comparative small number 
of Chinese who are married. There are, as nearly as can be known, 
betwixt the ages of fifteen and fifty years, 11,795 j above fifty years, 
3,781 } below' fifteen years, 9,407. Births during the year amount, 
by the census, to 162, or 154th part of the population j and the 
deaths were 128 j the greatest part of the sufferers being children by 
the small-pox. Both these numbers appear small, compared with 
the pop’ulation j but it is believed they arc near the truth.® 

The agricultural and proprietary class, of both sexes, consists of 
about 18,000 souls. The other inhabitants are engaged in petty 
trade, and in various other employments. 

There arc, in the whole population, GOO male and 500 female 
debtors, (termed orang berhutang,) or persons who have sold their 
services for a specific or unlimited time, always reserving the power 

* It has hcon stated hy an author, whose name docs not occur to me at present, 
that the Malacca Peninsula could not have been the golden Chersonese, because it 
does not yield gold. This, however, is an error: many thousands of persons, both 
Chinese and Malays, are annually employed in working the gold-mines of 
Patani and Calentan. There used to be a considerable importation of gold-dust 
from these to Pcnjing; but, since the Siamese influence has prevailed down to the 
fourth parallel of N. latitude, tliis trade has been destroyed. 

^ In Europe the same extent of population might require 800 births, at leastr->-^ 
while the deaths would probably be greater in noany places, 

I 
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of freeing themselves hy payment of the original* debt, and what 
may have been afterwards added to it. They are a very indolent 
and fickle class of people. 

There arc now several large villages and bazars in the province. 
The increase o*f the population during the year 1829, may be stated 
at 1,860 souls. The births exceed the deaths only by thirty-four. 
So that immigration has chiefly caused the above increase. Additions 
are constantly being made in this way, from Kcddah. 

If the ratio of increase were to be calculated according to the 
births, and these did not exceed greatly what they were last year, 
it would require a long series of years to double the population. 
Yet the nature of the bulk of the people is such as to induce the sup¬ 
position, that the ratio of multiplication will be rapidly increased, 
particularly should the vaccine inoculation prove successful. Un¬ 
fortunately, it did not succeed on several occasions, and the conse¬ 
quence was a great mortality by the sniall-pox. 

At present, there are about 288 souls fV)r every square mile. 
But it can be shown that where rice will grow tvell, and yield fair 
crops, one square mile is capable of supporting 2,900 souls. So 
that there is abundant room for a much* larger population than now 
exists. 

The present rice-produce exceeds the consumption of the pro¬ 
vince by about 2,'>() koyans (5,323 lbs. English), although the culti¬ 
vators of rice compose only a little more than two-thirds of the 
whole population. But there arc many holders of dry land yielding 
various descriptions of produce. Perhaps the province exhibits as 
busy a scene as may be found in any Malayan country of •similar 
extent. When the labour of the fields is over, the ryot turns 
fisher, or wood-cutter, or petty trader. The island of Penang is 
almost wholly supplied too from this coast, with cattle, for draught 
and slaughter, and with poultry, &c. 

The annual value of every description of produce, according to 
an estimate made by me, from minute returns, may be thus rated : 

» Speciu Dollars. 

Rice, 2000 Unyany, at seventy ilullnrs per koyan . . 140,000 

Orchards—dry cultivation; including some pepper and sirih . 73,000 

Ratous—dragon’s blood, danjtner oil . . . . 1,000 

Sugar-cane and sugar ...... 70,000 ' 

Cattle and poultry ...... 20,000 

Trifling maimfaetuiv.s, viz., cloth, leather, lime, bricks, charco.nl 10,000 
Fislieries, and turtles’ eggs ..... 5,000 

Koofing-niaterials, and wood and fire-wood . . . 72,000 

Milk, butter, and other smaller indigo and tobacco . 10,000 


Total 


400,000 
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It would be difficult, at present, to specify the real value of 
fixed property. Land fit for cultivation is worth, to the proprietor 
who farms on his own account, about 3/. 12s. the English acre j and, 
calculating on the rental merely, its market-price is Somewhat more 
than four years’ purchase, although it yields about twenty per cent, 
on the capital. Dry land varies in value according to its quality 
and situation, from a rupee to twenty dollars, and it only yields rent 
in some favoured situations, and where the soil is rich, and adapted 
for the growth of sugar, betel-leaf, and other valuable produce. 

But it would be very foreign to this work, were the subject of 
Malayan Agriculture to be discussed in it at large, or the yet more 
interesting one of the cultivation of produce for the home market. 

The following may be about an average of the value of property 
of every description : 


Vnluo of lands in oultivation . . 1 . . 

Value of fruit-bearing trees, agreeably to returns from districts 
Value of buffaloes, black cattle, and other live stock . 
Agricultural stuck (dead) .... 

Boats 13,5G0, and ftshing-st.akos 40U . . . 

Native liouscs anfl granaries 18,000 . . ^ . 

Govcnmiont buildings, and gt>vornment oflicors’ houses 


Spcciu IlolUvifl. 
190,000 
179,200 
15,000 
11,000 
13,900 
07,000 
2,900 


Total . . . 488,060 

The uncleared land amounts to about 28,283 orlongs, or about 
37,710 acres English. 

The military resources which the government of Ligos possesses, 
are by no means formidable, even when placed in opposition to the 
comparatively very limited number of troops which garrison the 
British settlements to the eastward. It is not believed that the Phraya, 
or Governor, could collect above ten thousand fighting-men of all 
descriptions, about one-third part only of which he can afford to 
supply with decent arras; or that such a militia, hastily assembled 
—^badly organized—without a proper degree of discipline—deficient 
in zeal, and personally uninterested, owing«to the oppression they 
suffer, in the issue of their master’s schemes, would openly ever be 
able [seriously to annoy the British j who by that exhibition of 
strength which is perfectly consistent with, if not essential to, a 
defensive policy in the East, would ever be prepared for events as 
they should arise. 

The Siamese prefer expeditions in boats to long marches. But 
it is a singular fact, which has been before adverted to in this work, 
and which did not pass unobserved by Loubbre, that they are bad 
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navigators^ and totally disinclined to voyages out of sight of land. 
The fact is singular, because applicable to a people who, from 
inhabiting a very extensive tract of sea-coast, have every induce¬ 
ment such a circumstance can afford to maritime enterprise. 

Their war ^rahus contain from fifty to 100 men. They arc not 
always decked—their small artillery is rarely manageable j and the 
whole equipment, except in a few used for show, is very paltry. 
Their war-boats, and those of the Burmans, are nearly alike; and 
w'e have seen how a gun-boat at Rangoon could disperse a fleet of 
them, and destroy part. 

The Siamese land and soa services, are not materially distinct 
from each other. The subject becomes whatever his master desires, 
from a serf in the field to a labourer on public works, or a soldier or 
sailor in war. They arc dexterous rowers, and seem to prefer con¬ 
veyance by boats to any other. These boats, however, are well 
enough calculated for making a sudden descent on an unguarded 
coast; and it requires but a few months for the building of several 
hundreds. 

Were the Siamese ever to become so blind to their own interests, 
and so fool-hardy as to meditate hostility towards the Bi'itish 
settlements in the Malacca Straits, their first object would be, to 
prepare a large fleet of boats, for an attack on Penang, in their ports 
of Keddah, Traug, Juiikccylou, and Phunga, a measure which they 
have frequently adopted for other purposes. It is diliicult to suppose 
that any co-operation from Siam by sea could be efl’ectcd, if our 
cruizers wqre vigilant, since the middle of the Straits of Malacca is, 
ill a grcat*^dcgree, under British control, and as the numerous pirates 
lurking on the coasts w’ould prevent Siamese prahus easily passing 
close along them. 

Such uncommon preparations as would be requisite to fit out 
fleets of boats in the ports alluded to could not be kept secret, 
and, if it were deemed necessary, could speedily be frustrated. But 
were a fleet of such boats to reach the island, a guu-brig or two 
would perhaps be equal to the task of compelling them to retreat. 
If it were even to be supposed that an army from Siam Proper was 
to join the Ligorcan, and march across the Peninsula, the leaders 
would probably proceed to Wellesley Province, with the greatest part 
of their force, and there await the fleet which should convey the 
remainder. An army so situated would be liable to be beaten in 
detail, in an open country. For, admitting that by numbers it got a 
footing in that territory, it would be compelled to remain inactive, 
unless the fleet could reach it: and this might be prevented by 
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blocking up the above-mentioned ports. Two regiments, at the 
utmost, with the usual detachment of artillery, and supported by a 
few gun-boats, might in the Straits defy the whole Siamese nation. 
But Siam, unless indeed they leagued with the Malays, a very 
improbable case, is too vulnerable by sea to the British^; and by land 
to the Burmans, Laos, Cochinchinese, and Cambojans, to admit of 
her detaching a large army so far to the southward. Two British 
frigates and a steamer, with complements of troops, would be 
sufficient perhaps, not only to carry the boasted “ Seats of the Gods,” 
but to destroy all their ports, and to suspend or annihilate their 
trade. 

There is a strong analogy between the Burman and Siamese 
mode of governing. But in the details, it should seem that a firmer 
chain of responsibility has been wrought throughout the body politic 
in Siam than in Ava. 

It is their unity of purpose alone, which ihas enabled the Siamese, 
with inferior numbers in the field, to overawe several Malayan states. 
It is in vain to indulge in the hope that the Malayan petty states will 
ever firmly unite to resist Siamese aggression. These have never, 
even in their best period, been united—have never constituted a 
nation. The original Malayan government was apparently confined to 
Sumatra, and was strongest about the ninth century; but many petty 
chieftainships have since risen on its ruins. 

Malacca was established in a. d. 572. But with reference to the 
petty states bordering on the east shore of the Straits of Malacca, 
they all naturally look for protection to the British. The i^par of our 
interference alone, checks the advance of the Siamese upon them. 
Yet with such an asylum from ruin, these petty states secretly or 
openly protect and abet the pirates, who systematically prey on the 
native trader, and who dare even to attack small vessels bearing the 
British flag, and to commit depredations and murders within sight 
of the British ports. 

On the west side of the Straits are several petty chiefs, who own 
no superior, unless when forced to do so. They naturally fall under 
the dominion of the Dutch, if we are to admit that any treaty 
betwixt two European powers can transfer to either the right to 
control these chiefs. 

But the Dutch and British are bound by a treaty to co-operate 
in expelling pirates from the Straits j and it is perfectly consistent 
with the rights of nations, that the native chiefs, on both sides of 
these Straits, should be required, or even, if necessary, compelled to 
assist in finally suppressing them. 
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With respect to the states on the Peninsula, a temperate, but 
firm expostulation might have the desired effect; and should that 
failj other measures, warranted by a due regard for the rights of 
trade, and the public safety, could be ultimately resorted to. 

It is not probable that the court of Bankok will relax her rigid 
rule over the provinces, l-igor and others, of Lower' Siam, so as to 
give them the opportunity to throw off their allegiance. Controlled 
as each govenior is, by a council of two oflicers of rank, it requires 
the most guarded conduct on their parts to retain their situations. 
Were they less under surveillance, aud were Europeans allowed to 
trade more freely with the inhabitants of their respective districts, it 
is probable that they would assert indojjendence. By intriguing 
with the Cochiiichinese and Cambojans, and bribing the Malayan 
states bordering on his territory, and so as to keep them neutral, or 
to gain their assistance, the Phraya of Ligor might without much 
difficulty separate himself from Siam. 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. WATHEN S TRANSLATION OF THE i?RECEDING 

INSCRIPTION. 

Iranslation of o». Inscription on three Copper Plates found near Bhanddp 
Village in Salsette. Dated saha 918 (a. d. 1027.’) 

“ Invocation.” 

1. May that Gananiyaka,® by whose worship sovereigns obtain 
victory and renown in every enterprise! May that destroyer of 
what is evil, preserve you from calamities ! ! 

2. May that Siva on whose head Jdhnavl® shines, as the silver 
moon on the summit of the golden Meru,^protect you !! 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RAJA’s FAMILY, AND ITS ORIGIN." 

1. There was a son of Jimdtakdtu,^ most renowned in the three 
worlds, the ever compassionate Jimuta-V^hana,® who, for another’s 
good, considered his own body as grass, and saved Sankhachtira • 
from Garuda.’ 

2. From his family" arose King Kapardi, the frontal ornament 
of the Silahari® race, the ovcrwhelmer of his foes j from him Pula- 
sakti, who shone as the orbit of the sun. 

3. From that prince, his son Laghu Kapardi,’® from yrhose dread 

many princes gave up their kingdoms as water. • 

4. From him was born a son Sri-Yayutanna, a sole hero on the 
earth, one courageous in battle. His son was Sri>Jhanjha, far> 
famed, who [was affectionate] as a brother, the protector of cows, 
fire, and men : his form was most beautiful. 

’ At this time Canute the Dane reigned in England. ® Ganesa. 

* The river gauges (personified as the dauglitor of R4jA Jahnu) having 
descended from Heaven at the request of Rfijd Bhagli’atha, the descendant of RSjd. 
Sagara, was swallowed hy Jahnu, but afterwards let out of his right leg. Hence 
called ** Jahnavi.” 

• * .Timfitak^tu was a Vidyadliora, or demi-god.—Vide Note A. 

* Vide Note A. ® A serpent so called. ^ 

’ The bird of Vishnu, the prince of birds. ® Sfldra (5(110^ I < )• 

* “ Sila,” a rock; “ Ahar,” food eaten, &.c. Vulg., “ Shilar,” “Solar,” 
&c. Many Mahrattos have this surname. 

There appears to be some omission hi the original, and Lnghu BlapardI refers 
to Fulasakti, whilst the name of his son is not specified,—H. H. W. 
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5. His son Vajara D6va then reigned, whose actions were most 
excellent, most astonishing, of wide-spread fame, the crested gem 
of the whole globe of this world. With the force of whose arms 
Rajya Sri' (theflTortune of kings) becoming delighted, hath, of her 
own accord, taken up her abode in his heart, as in that of Murari.® 

6 . (His son was Aparajita®) as Jayanta* of Vritrari," as Shan- 
mukha ® of Purari,^ the fortunate and virtuous. 

7. In liberality as Kama,** in truth as Yudhishthira,® in glory as 
Martanda,*® as the rod of Yama“ to his enemies. 

8 . From him sprung Vajara-D<5va, whose eldest brother was 
K<^sha Raja-D<5va j the son of this Vajara-Ddva, Sri-Chhinna- 
Raja-Deva, became lord of men j who, when a youth, increased the 
renown of the Sildra race. 

“ TITLES AND EPITHETS OP THIS DONOR,” viz. :- 

(Thus, from his own established virtue, the five great words have 
been acquired. The sovereign of all inferior rdjas. The Tagara- 
pura prince. A lord of men in the Silara family. This rdjd 
on whom splendour is reflected by those csf the Jimuta Vahana race. 
He whose standard is a golden eagle.** “ Sahajvidyadhar-Tyaga- 
Jaggat-Bhrama,” the frontal oruarncht of inferior princes. A pro¬ 
tector of those who seek asylum from the thunder of Indra. Lord 
of chieftains,*" Sri-mata-Chhinna-raj-Deva, who, by the force of his 
own arms, has acquired many different provinces}*^ with the city 

* Lakslnai, wife of Vishnu, and goddess of good fortune, &c, 

® Vishnu, who killed Mura, a demon. 

“ The “ Asiatic Researches ” calls this prince Vajrapunjara; but both words 
are only ejiithets, perhaps.—H. II. W. Son of Indra. 

* Indra, who killed the demon Vritara. ” Kartikya. 

7 Maliadev^a Siva, the foe of tlie demon Fura. 

® An ancient r^j^, and half-brother of tho Fandus. 

® Son of Faudu, or of Yama. *® The sun. 

“ The deity of Hell, corresponding with Fluto and Minos. 

ICesi. The “ Asiatic Researches” has Arikesiiri.—H. Ill W. 

Lord of Tagarapura seems to be merely a title claimed by tho rijds of this 
family, as the capital is called Puri. 

** SfUhtira (afTo^r^) also read 
This rather applies, I believe, to Jimdta Vdhana than to the reigning prince.— 
H. H. W. 

The emblem of Garuda, who was the patron deity of the family,—Sec 
Note A. Mandalik68wara. 

Reigns over the whole Hither Konkan, with fourteen himdrcd villages, 
and its chief city; or it may be, of which Puri is the chief.—H, H. W. 
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of Pori* the metropolis, and its fourteen hundred villages of the 
Konkana, such a region this prince governs.) 

Thus, supporting the burden of thought concerning this domain 
—the prime minister, Sri Nagannyya“ the Sandhi Vigrahica,® Sri 
Sinhpyya, the Karnataca Sandhi Vigrahica,* Sri Kapardi, Sri Kama, 
&c. These being the five Pradlianas (ministers of state), at such 
an auspicious period. Tliis great Mandal^swara (prince) Srimata- 
Chhinna-Rajd-Deva, to all his own kinsmen, to others also, and to 
such Rajputras (princes) as may hereafter ^reign, to ministers, and 
priests, to the araatyas, pradhaus and ex-pradhans, to those who 
are in employ, or out of employ. 

And the like of these, Rashtrapatis, (governors of provinces,) to 
governors of districts, to chiefs of cities, heads of villages, both 
present and former, to such royal servants, and also to the country- 
people, addressing himself to these, and all others assembled, he 
exclaims. Be these unto you ! reverence, worship and honour. We 
order and proclaim. Let these be well known unto you I ! 

STANZA. 

1. Wealth is unstable, youth vanisheth in a moment, man’s life 
is as between the jaws of Kritfmta.® This life is a thing connected 
with decay and death. Age aftd wealth are uncertain as a drop of 
water sprinkled by the wind on a lotos-leaf. Considering this, 
charity appears to me to be productive of the most solid advantage. 
And thus : 

1 . Vyasa hath said, &c. [from the Purans.] , 

Thus remembering that the words of the ancient Munis, the 
skilful in drawing the distinction between what is religious and 
what is irreligious,** also for the sake of my own benefit, and for that 
of my mother and father j by me, years being expired of the king, 
Saka^ nine hundred and forty-eight, in numerals 948, in the year 
[of the cycle] called Kshya” or Kartica Shud® l.Oth, (or the day of the 

^ I have not been able to ascertain the site of this place. 

* These appear to be names of Kamatkls from the termination pyya, &c. 

® Minister for peace and war. 

^ This person is a native of Karnataka. See 3, or this person had charge of 
the Kamatic affairs. 

® Death personified, “ Yama.” ® Or lawful and unlawful. 

^ In the original, Samvat is also hero introduced, perhaps by mistake j but 
Saka and Samvat, I am told, are both used alike for Salivahana’s era, in the old 
Dekliin books. 

® Ksliya happens in 1728 Saka; hence it is quite correct. 

Probably a mistake of the engraver, for vadha or the dork half. 
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full moon) being Sunday, on the great occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun, having bathed at a sacred place : 

Having offered an Arghya' (vessel) to Savita,® the one Gem in 
the Circle of feeaven, who is longed for by the lotos-flowers j having 
also worshipped the Lord® of Uma, the holy one, the spiritual instruc¬ 
tor of the Sura* and Asura the ruler of the three worlds j to Amadevya 
the son of the Bramin Normyya, (a Brahmin of the Pardsara tribe) 
a sacrificer, and one causing sacrifice to be performed, a reader of 
the Vedas, a teacher of jLhem to others, a performer of the six (sacer¬ 
dotal) duties, for the sake of acts done, and those still to be prac¬ 
tised j for those which constantly require to be kept up j on account 
of these, and for “ Bali,” (or offerings made to spirits, dogs, crows, 
&c.) for the “ Vaiswadeva,”®—“ Agnihotra,”® sacrifices and ritual; 
for the constant performance of all these, and for the maintenance 
of his own family j is given, a field called Borni-Bhat, in the village 
of Nauru, one of the sixty-six^ villages Shat Shashti of Sri Sthanaka 
(Thannaj) the boundaries of which are to the east, Gouvani bound, 
to the south Gorapalwalli bound, to the west the Rajpatha, (or king’s 
high road,) to the north-west, Gowani bound; thus defined by its 
bounds within its well-known limits, with the w’hole of its produce. 

On which [field] the prince hath now no claims, on which the 
king’s commands shall not take effect, which is improper ever to be 
made use of by the sovereign. Such field is therefore granted with 
water and gold,® of our free will and pleasure: therefore as long as 
this Amadevya, his lineal or collateral heirs, enjoy this, or cause it 
to be enjoyed, cultivate it, or cause it to be cultivated, no one shall 
offer thefn molestation or hinderanco. 

The Munis have also declared thus : 

“ STANZAS FftOM THE PURANS,” ” Ac, 

1 . Raja Sagara, &c. 

2. Ramchandra’s bridge, &c. 

Know these to be the sayings of the divine Rishi 

' An oblation (amt also tho vessel bolding it) to gods and saints, of rice; Diirva, 
grass, flowfra, &e., with water. ® Tho sun. 

® Siva. * Sura arc good spirits, and Asura bad spirits. 

* Offerings to all the deities. ® Worship of fire. 

7 The island of Salsette is from this still called Sashti, being a corruption of 
Shat Sliashti. " So Tlianna was called. 

® To constitute such grant a legal one, water must bo poured by the donor 
into the donee’s hand, and gold must be given. 

Holy saints. These have been often translated. Saints. 
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All future kings should be indulgent in confirming this grant. 
Let no one ever live to incur the sin of coveting this [land]. 

I, having thus supplicated and entreated j whoever, having the 
light of his mind destroyed by the darkness of ignorance, shall seize 
this [land], or shall assist in destroying this [grant], being guilty 
of the five greater, and the five lesser sins, will long inhabit the 
dark abodes of hell ,—** Raurava,” ** Maha raurava,” ** Andhata- 
rnisra,*' &c. * 

I, (the son of the Maha-Mandal-Eswqj’a =,) [Sri-mata-Vajjara- 
Ddva, Sri-mata-Chhinna-Raja-Deva, am the grantor of this Sasana 
(edict), cause my name to be inscribed by the writer, for whatever 
is written is binding on me. 

This order of the great king is written by me, Sri-Bhanda- 
Agara-Senjogpyya, son of the brother of Nagalya, the “ Maha'Kavi,'* 
or great poet (poet laureate). 

Should there be a letter either more or less, still the whole 
[written] here is valid. ^ 

fie propitious! 

Translated by W. H. Wathen. 


(Note A.) 

The following is a short account of the fabulous history of the 
founder of this family. Jiradtaketu, the father of Jimdtawahana, 
was a spirit (Vidyddhara), but by a curse he became a human being, 
and then a rdja. Once on a time, the eagle Garuda having made 
war on Vdsuki, prince of the serpents in hell, made him agree to give 
him one of his subjects (serpents) daily for food, which was done. 
After some time it came to the lot of a serpent named Shankaclnira 
to be sacrificed j he was accordingly taken to the appointed " sila,” 
or rock, and left there for the eagle, but was observed by Jimfi- 
tawdhana, who resolved to save him j and oR the serpent’s “ going 
to bathe previous to his death, the rdjd placed himself in his stead 
on the rock. Garuda having come, the rdja said he was the serpent, 
and requested him to devour him, which he accordingly did, his 
head only remaining. In the mean time the raja’s wife came to 

^ These are different mansions of hell, of various decrees of misery and tor¬ 
ment. “ Great Sovereign. 

* These Nngas, or serpents, could assume human shape at will. 
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the spot in search of her husband, and seeing the head, began to 
reproach Garuda for killing so holy a man. The serpent also re¬ 
turning began to reproach the prince of eagles, on which Garuda 
restored the Mjd to life, and told him to ask for anything, that he 
might grant him a boon. Jimdtaw^hana then requested him to 
abstain from devouring the serpents of Patdla,^ which he engaged 
to do. The prince, from his generous conduct, obtained the name 
of Silfihara,” or, one who was devoured on the rock j this has 
since been corrupted ic-to “ Shilar," or “ Selar,” and a caste of the 
name is still numerous in the Dekkan. 

W. II. Wathen. 


LIST OF KINGS IN NO. III. 

Jimdtawahana (of the Silahara or Shilar race) of Shaiva sect, 

1 . Kapardi. 

2 . Pulasakti. 

3. Laghukapardi. (?) 

4. Vyutanna. 

5. Jhanjha. 

6 . Vajjaradeva. 

7. Aparajita. 

8 . Vajjaradeva II. 

(9. Kcsharajddva.-) 

9. Chhinnarajdeva, whose title was the Tagara- 

pura Prince. His capital was a place called 
Puri, in the Konkan.“ 


* The infernal regions. ® Does not appear to have reigned.—H. H. W. 

® These two circumstances are doubtful,—H, H, W. 
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Art. IV .—Translation of a Berber Manuscript, by W. B. Hodgson, 
Esq., M.R.A. S., late American Consul at Algiers. 

The present narrative was composed, a few months ago, at Tangier, 
under my direction. It was written by the Taleb Sidi Ibrahim ben 
Muhammed, of the town of Messa, in the province of Sds. It was 
first written in the Berber language, ainl thence translated into 
Arabic,’ from which I made an Englit>h version. 

The Berber language is spoken in North Africa, from the banks 
of the Nile to the Atlantic ocean. In the empire of Marocco, the 
aboriginal population has been divided into Shilluhs and Berbers, 
both of which, however, bear the generic appellation of Amzigh, or 
free, and they both speak dialects of the same tongue. This language 
is called by them, Tamuzighl, which is their own name, Amzigh, with 
the feminine article T, [jrefixed and suffixed. It thus means the 
free language. The appellation Amzigh corresponds with that of Frank, 
of the Teutonic nations, and Hlav of the more northern countries, 
The Greek and Latin histoiians seem to have corrupted Amzigh, into 
Mttzich, Mazisci, Mazyes, and Mazyees. 

The Berber language merits investigation, from its great antiquity, 
and its connexion with the geography and history of North Africa 
and Egypt. This desirable object can only be accomplished by the 
study of written examples. With this view the present narrative 
was composed. In addition to this advantage procured for philologic 
science, it affords that of some statistic and political information, 
regarding a remote province of Marocco which has rarely been 
visited by Europeans. 

There are only three Berber manuscripts in existence, of which 
I have any knowledge. 'I’he first is a version of the Evangelists, 
made under my superintendence, and now in the possession of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The second is a book of religious 
faith and practice, written by the Marabtit Iji^n Naser, for the use 
of the natives of Wad Draa. The enterprising traveller, Mr, David¬ 
son, now in Marocco, has promised his efforts to procure a copy of 
tl^ftt book. Tlie third manuscript is the present narrative of Sidi 
Ibrahim ben Muhammed. 

London, March 1, 18135. 

1 Both these manuscripts arc now in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and it is hoped that they will shortly be published,—£o. 
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The Personal Narrative of the Taleb, Sidi Ibrahim ben Mdhammed cl- 

Messif of the province of Sus ; including some Statistic and Political 

Notices of that extreme south-west country of Marocco. 

Thk Taleb Sid^ Ibrahim bea Muhammed el Messi, cl Susi, says, 
[God prosper the towu of Messa, on account of its men of the 
law! Amen!] that he was the younger son of his father in 
that place, and that he went to the mosques, to read the Koran 
under the instruction of a fakir. The name of this fakir was 
Muhammed ben Muhammed, cl Messi, el Susi. He continued to 
study under him for the space of twelve years and a half. His 
father supplied his expenses, and gave him bread and kuskus every 
day. 

Let us now turn to the description of Messa j it has seventeen 
villages, and a market in the centre of them. There is a quarter of 
the Jews, under the government of Shaikh Mubarck ben Wahman, 
and of Shaikh Ibrahim ben Sidi Muhamincd Ben-jurmah. These 
are the Shaikhs who receive the tribute from them, which amounts 
to four dollars per mouth, for each house. If the feasts of the 
Mussulmans fall upon Saturday, the Sabbath of the Jews, every 
man, woman and child, must pay four ujidis (25 cents) to the 
Shaikhs. 

We will now speak of the troops of Messa, of which there are 
in number seventeen hundred. The number of women and children 
can only be numbered by God himself. There arc in Messa, twelve 
hundred and fifty houses, and one hundred and eighty horses. 
These are bsed both for riding and ploughing. Oxen, mules and 
asses, are also used for ploughing. The horses are also employed in 
war, in attacking the enemy. In Messa there are all sorts of trees 
that are known to man. The vine, fig, cactus opuntia, date, orange, 
lemon, apple, apricot, and plum j melons, water-melons, and olives, 
flourish here. There is also abundance of honey and beer. Herds of 
cattle, and flocks of sheep, camels, mules and asses, abound in Messa. 

The river' passes through the middle of Messa, and falls into the 
sea. Jews and Mussulmans carry on an active commerce in this town. 

The books deposited in the mosques of Messa are so numerous, 
that no one knows how many there are, but God alone. There are 
a great many Talebs, and Hajjis, Sheriffs, and Marabdts, whose 
blessings, may God render availing for good ! Amen ! 

We will now speak of the money which Messa pays to Sultan 
Mulai Abd-al-rachmaw, every year. This is the sum of five thousand 


’ El "ns. 
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mitscals^ (3333 dollars), which remained fixed until the year 1251,* 
when the Saltan told the people of Messa that they must give him 
one thousand additional mitseals per annum. They replied to this 
requisition, that they would not give anything morf, than the five 
thousand mitseals, a negro slave, a negress, and one fiorse, which it 
had been an established custom to pay every year. The Kaid of 
Tarudant, Abd-al-sadik, who represents the Sultan, upon the arrival 
of this reply, sent fifty-five horsemen to Messa, and demanded the 
six thousand mitseals, the negro, negress, and six horses. They 
replied, " Go back to the Kaid who sent you* and tell him that u'c will 
not send him any part of the money which he has demanded.” Upon 
this, the horsemen that had been sent to Messa returned to Taru- 
dant, to the Kaid Abd-al-sadik. He said to them, “ Tell me what 
passed between you and the people of Messa.” They replied, “The day 
onjwhich we sent to them, they assembled at the house of the Shaikh, 
to hear us read the order which you gave us for them. They replied 
to us, * Go back again, for we will give you‘nothing.’ ” On hearing 
this, the Kaid immediately sent to his friends, the Shaikhs who 
govern in the country of Stukha, which is near to Messa, to 
whom, when they had assembled, he said, “ What shall we do with 
the people of Messa?’’ 

The Shaikhs replied, “ You must write to the Sultan who is in the 
city of Marocco, and request him in your letter to send you an army, 
to attack the people of Messa.” The Sultan accordingly sent to his 
Lieutenant an army of three thousand five hundred cavalry, under 
the command of the Kaid Taih-eddin, who was in the service of the 
Sultan's Lieutenant at Tarudant. When the army of fhe Sultan 
reached that city, it remained there three days, and then proceeded 
to the interior of the country of Stukha. The Shaikh Taleb Mu- 
hammed el girani, said to the Kaid, “I and your deputy must go to 
the town of Messa, and hold a conference with the inhabitants.” To 
this the Kaid consented. The Shaikhs mounted their horses and 
proceeded to the district of the tribe called Aith Hamed. This tribe 
inhabits the mountains between Messa and Idauliteit. The army 
encamped near the mountains, on the river Slgas, and the moun¬ 
taineers descended and fought with them, during the space of three 
days, until the sherifls and marabuts came to them, to make 
peace. Upon this, the mountaineers came and remained with the 
array one day. Fourteen of their chiefs were treacherously seized, 
and sent to the Kaid Abd-al-sadik at Tarudant. On the day of 
their arrival at Tarudant, they were all beheaded, and their heads 

' 1835, of the Cliristinn lera. 

VOX.. IV. K 
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were hung up at the gates, and remained there till midnight, when 
one of them was heard by the people to read the Koran, until day- 
break, and another cried the esan to prayers. 

The army |thich had encamped on the river Elgas proceeded to 
demand of the people of Messa that which had been previously 
required by the Kaid. It encamped near Messa, on the night of 
the festival of Mouloud,^ and remained there during the seven days 
of the festival, during which time the six thousand five hundred 
mitscals were brought and delivered to the Shaikh' Hassan-weled- 
Deleim, who went between the people of Messa and the Kaid. He said 
to them, ** You must come and sit down, and talk with me.” They 
replied, “ We will not meet you, even should we be forced to leave tliis 
country entirely.” This answ'crwas given to him, and the people of 
Messa commenced the attack. The army mounted their horses, 
rushed against the houses of Messa, destroyed them, fired upon the 
people, and kept up the combat for half the day. The army was 
routed, their cannons were abandoned, and they lost many men, and 
seven hundred horse.s. They left their tents, only taking away 
seven, and an infinite number of arms. They were pursued to 
Stukha; and the people of Me-ssa wwe aided only by those of 
Agehu and Tesnit. The mortars and cannons which were taken were 
kept until the six thousand five hundred mitscals that had been paid 
were returned. This is what occurred between the people of Messa 
and the Sultan’s Lieutenant who governs the whole country of Sus. 

SOMK NOTICE OF THE DISTRICT OF TF.EERWELT. 

• 

The Talcb Sidi Ibrahim ben Muhammed el Messi, el Susi, says, 
that he w'cnt to the monastery (Zawiah) of Tezerwelt, and studied 
there seventeen months, under the instructions of the Taleb Sidi 
Muhammed Ben Ajelli. He was a great saint. The number of 
talebs who studied at that Zawiah was seventy-four. Thirty-two 
of them read laur, from the work of Sidi Halil, and the grammar of 
Elfieh^, and all other writers upon those subjects. The other talebs 
read the Korun. Their food was furnished by the Kaid alone, who 
governs that country. His name is Sidi Hisham. He gave to the 
Zawiah six women slaves, and the same number of men. These 
cook the food of the talebs. The number of villages belonging,to 

* Nativity of Miiljainirn'il. 

• The Alfiyyali, a Ciranmiaticni pocTii, by Abu AbdaUah Beii Malik, the text 
of which, with a coinnji-iitarj' iu Fmwh, by Uaron do Sacy, was published by 
the Oriental Translation Committee.—Eu. 
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Tezerwelt is nine. The castle of Hisham is iu the middle of the 
country, and the quarter of the Jews is to the left. The market is 
always held at the gate of the castle, or residence of Hisham. This 
building is of lime and bricks, and of planks and racers, which are 
of pine. Tezerwelt is rich. The Cafilas trade to Tombuctd, Sudan, 
the Sahara, and Agherdum, and buy the following articles : elephants' 
teeth, ostrich feathers, slaves, and gold dust. When the Cafila sets 
out on a trading expedition, it does not return until the beginning 
of the next year, when it brings back a^reat deal of property, 
which they send to their friends^ the merchants in Suira (Moga> 
dore). From them they receive in return other goods, such as 
cloth, cotton, iron, steel, glass beads, coral, cloves, spikenard, delft- 
ware, glass, and whatever else comes from Christendom. On the 
arrival of the Cafila, all the merchants. Moors, Jews, and Christians, 
assemble, and purchase the whole of their merchandise. This is the 
custom of Tezerwelt. , 

We will now speak of Hisham. He has twelve sons, and they 
all ride horses, of which they have thirty-five in number. Their 
herds of cattle, sheep, and camels, cannot be numbered but by God 
alone. Hisham has four white wives, and six w'omen slaves. His 
eldest son has an equal number of white women, but a larger 
number of black ones, than his' father. The horses which we have 
mentioned, are mounted by the sons of Hisham alone. The troops 
of Tezerwelt amount to fourteen hundred. These are cavalry, an ’ 
the horses of Hisham are not included. 

The number of houses in Tezerwelt is seven hundred and fifty. 
There are one hundred and thirty books in the Zawiah, four of which 
are written in the language of the Amazigh, which means Shilha. 
These four books contain the words of Ben Naser, in the Shilha 
language. 

We will now enumerate the fruit-trees which grow in this 
country:—fig, date, grape, walnut, almond, pomegranate, lemon, 
orange, apricot, plum, and whatever else are spoken of among men. 
The river called Tezerwelt passes through the middle of the town. 

Sidi Hisham governs many districts, which we will here enu¬ 
merate : 

1. Endjad of tezlehn j 2. Aith wankes 5 3. Adubouakel; 4. Gir- 
sunuktj 5. Maaderj 6. Wodjen; 7. Aith Ibrahim; 8. Aith abel; 
9. Aith reha; 10. Ifran; 11. Idauliteit; 12. Adusemlel. 

Over these tribes which we have enumerated, Sidi Hisham has 
exclusive jurisdiction. He cuts off heads and hands, and docs what¬ 
ever may be his pleasure. 

K 2 
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The family of Sidi Hisham is Semleli. Semleli is from Edris, 
and the family of Edris is descended from Muharamed, the Prophet 
of God. Mulai Abd>al>rachman (the present Emperor) is of the 
Fileli branch (jfafilelt), through Edris to Muhammed^ the Prophet of 
God, on whom be the peace and blessings of God! This is the 
difference of genealogy between Abd-al-rachvian and Sidi Hisham, 
both of whom ore descended from Muhammed. 

TOMGUUT. 

The Shaikh Hamed ben Muhammed hen Naser, on whom be the 
blessings of God! composed his book in the Shilha language, and 
called it the Book of the Amazigh. This book treats of those duties 
which are of positive precept, and of the Snnnah. It ^treats of the 
duties of fasting, and instructs as to what is lawful and forbidden 
among men. It commands alms and tithes, and describes whatever 
is lawful and unlawful in the world, among Mussulmans, Jews, 
and Christians. 

Sultan Mulai Abd-al-raehman gives to Sidi Abu Bekr (the son of 
BenNaser) five thousand mitscals every year (3333 dollars). Sidi Abu 
Bekr remains at his Zawtah until the beginning of the year, when he 
leaves with his friends, and goes to Tarudant, tlu: daughter of Syria, 
where he remains until the people of Sus collect and bring to him 
the money which is due. This is fixed at one quintal (6'(iG dollars) 
for every district. Shaikh ben Naser, the father, was a devout man, 
and great with God, who gave him wisdom, and power over spirits 
and men. May God render the blessings of his family profitable 
to us! 

Mulai Abd-al-rachman is bound to send a present, at the com¬ 
mencement of every year, to Sidi Hisham, of one thousand mitscals 
(6G6 dollars). Sidi Hisham sends to him in return a present, and 
one slave. Sultan Mulai Abd-al-rachman calls this the present of 
Sidi Hishara's ancestor, Sidi Muhammed ben Musa. May God render 
the blessings of his Zawiah profitable to us! 

• AGELLOU. 

The Taleb Sidi Ibrahim ben Muhammed el Messi, el Susi, says, that 
he went to the town of Agellou, and there studied nine months, 
under the instruction of Taleb Sidi Muhammed ben Hussein el jerari. 
The number of talebs w'ho were studying there was fifty-two. Fif¬ 
teen of these talebs were reading science (law), and the rest of them 
studied the Koran. The number of books in the Zawiah of Agellou 
was eighty-three. Of these, there was only one in the Amazigh Ian- 
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guagc. The maintenance of the talebs was derived from the people 
of Agellou, who appropriated to this object half of the tithes in 
wheat, barley, and dra, and other articles. These are collected and 
brought to the Zawiah. In the house of the mosaic there reside 
four iumilies, by order of the tribe, which prepare the food of the 
talebs. Every house gives to the Shaikh Ali ben Abdallah, fifteen 
Ukiahs in money (I dollar), with which he buys oil, butter, meat, 
soap, and other necessaries. This Shaikh instructs the talebs. 

The number of villages belonging to^gellou is nineteen, and 
there are two Shaikhs, whose names arc Ali ben Abdallah, and Ab¬ 
dallah ben Mubarek. 

The district of Agellou furnishes three thousand two hundred 
and fifty troops, and nine hundred and sixty horses. There are two 
thousand two hundred houses, and an innumerable quantity of 
women and children. The town of Agellou is on the sea-shore, and 
it has a port built with mortar and stone. The inhabitants have 
feluccas, with which they go out to sea, knd fish. One day, there 
appeared a vessel iti the distance, which approached, but the fisher¬ 
men fled through fear. The vessel remained at sea until the middle 
of the night, w'hen it entered the port and anchored. The next day 
a red flag was hoisted on the mast, and the vessel remained fifteen 
days at anchor. The inhabitants of Agellou, great and small, assem¬ 
bled and kept watch night and day, as did also the horsemen. No 
one remained at home. The Shaikhs of Agellou, upon this, wrote to 
other districts, to inform them of the event, and they also wrote to 
Sidi Hisham, requesting him urgently to come to th^m. They 
informed him that the Christians had arrived, and taken their port. 
Sidi Hisham in consequence sent couriers to every part of bis 
jurisdiction, and commanded the people to meet him at Agellou. 
The tribes which were near assembled at that place. On the day of 
his arrival, Sidi Hisham told the people to hoist the red flag, as the 
vessel had done. At the sight of this flag the .sailors came ashore 
in their boat. Sidi Hisham then told the people that not one should 
speak a bad word to the Christians, until he had spoken to them, 
and understood their intentions. Hisham questioned the Christians, 
and asked what they wished at Agellou. They replied, The first 
thing we ask, is security.” Hisham replied, “God grant you safety 
from us.” The Christians told him, that their object was to buy 
and sell} to which Hisham replied, “ Very well.” 

After this, the Shaikhs of other districts beyond the jurisdiction 
of Hisham assembled, and had a conference in their divan. They 
said that Sidi Hisham’s words with the Christians would not be 
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pleasing to Saltan Mulai Abd-al-rachman. Ilisham replied to them, 
** I am responsible for those words to Abd-al-rachraan.” To this 
responsibility the Shaikhs assented, and had a paper drawn up to 
that effect, in ^esence of aduls (notaries). 

Sidi Hisham then asked the Christians what they wished to buy. 
They said, “ We wish to purchase oil, butter, wheat, oxen, sheep, and 
fowls.’’ When the Mussulmans heard the words of the Christians, 
they collected the articles which we have mentioned, until they had 
an abundance.’] |: The Christi|ins said to them, " Our vessel is full, we 
must now go and unload in our country, and we will come back to 
you.” Hisham said to them, That which I have done is against the 
wish of the inhabitants of Agellou ; I have done it for God’s sake, 
and for the sake of that peace which is betwixt us, and I have fur¬ 
nished you with whatever you wanted from our country. When 
you arrive in your country, you will buy for me cannons and fen 
howitzers." The Christians promised to do this, and to return at 
the same period the next year. Hisham said,'' Execute my wishes, 
and whatevelr you may want in the land of Mussulmans, I will grant 
it to you.” 

This is the relation of the Taleb Sidi Ibrahim ben Muhammed el 
Messi, el Susi. 

THIfl TRIDE OF AITH AM RAN. 

The year after this event, another vessel arrived, and anchored near 
a plhce called Efin, which belongs to the tribe of Aith Amran. The 
crew came .ashore in a boat and talked to the people, and said, " We 
wiW buy from you bread, meat, water, and whatever else we may 
want from you.” TVie Mussulmans then brought to them bread, and 
radons, figs, prickly-pears, and water, and said to the crew, You 
must give us two of your number to remain on shore, and we will 
go off to the vessel with you,” to which they assented. The two 
sailors were brought ashore, and the Christians then demanded one 
Mussulman, who was given to them to remain on board. The Mus¬ 
sulmans then loaded,one boat and went off to the vessel, and 
delivered fresh provisions to the crew. They went on board and 
looked at everything in her, and then insisted upon some of the crew 
going with them to get water, which they did, and filled their casl^s. 
Only four men remained in the vessel, when fifteen Mussulmans 
went off to her in a felucca. The crew told them not to come on 
board, until their companions were come back. The Mussulmans 
replied, ** We will come on board by force,” and they did get on board, 
when tlie Christians fired upon them. The Mussulmans fought and 
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killed two of their number, and the other two they took, 
ashore to their companions who were getting water. The Mussul¬ 
mans then took the whole of them prisoners. The Mussulman 
sailors went off to the vessel in a fr-l.ucca, and hwing raised the 
anchor, brought her to shore, by towing, and sold her for two 
hundred and eighty mitscals. The Christians were sold, and distri¬ 
buted among the tribes. Intelligence of them was sent from district 
to district, until it reached Suira (Mogadore). The merchants of that 
place immediately sent their friends with money to the country of 
Aith Amran, and told them to buy tifeose Christians, not one of 
whom was to remain behind. Any price they were to give, great or 
small. The friends of the merchants were Mussulmans, and they 
proceeded to Aith Amran, and presented themselves to the Shaikh who 
governs the tribe. They made the aar, and said to the Shaikh, “ Our 
wish is that you would stand with us in purchasing the Christians 
who were captured here by Mussulmans.” IJLe replied, that he would 
do so, and that they were welcome. He in consequence sent to the 
Mussulmans who owned the Christians, and collected them together. 
Seven were brought to the Shaikh j three remained, two of whom 
were in the country of Aith Abu Bekr, in the possession of the Shaikh, 
whose name was Shaikh Abdallah ben Abu Bekr; and the third Chris¬ 
tian, a boy, was in the hands of the Shaikh of the tribe of Agellou. 
He said that he would not sell the boy, who was as dear to him as 
one of his own sons. 

Shaikh Abdallah said to the boy, ''You must turn to the religion 
of the Mussulmans," and the boy consented. The day on which .he 
tamed to Islam, the Shaikh killed an ox, and made a fcast,,and gave 
to the boy the name of Muhammed. The Shaikh invited all the 
tribe to this feast. All the people came, and made sport on horse¬ 
back and on foot. The boy was mounted on the Shaikh's horse, and 
the people made sport before him, on the way to the Zawiuh, where 
he was circumcised according to the rule of Sidi Ibrahim el-Halil. 
The Shaikh also said that he had given the boy foiir hundred 
mitscals, a man and woman slave, all of which he sent with him to 
the Zawiah, and placed the boy in the same room with his own son. 
Their father, the Shaikh, sent them their food. God gave to this 
boy an excellent understanding, and he committed to memory’ the 
whole of the Koran. He has no other name among the people 
but that of Sidi Muhammed ben Ali, and is now living at Agellou. 

We will now return to the Mussulmans who had come with the 
Christians, captives to the Shaikh of the tribe Aith Amran. There 
were only seven of them found, whom the Shaikh bought for one 
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huadred and fifty mitscals (100 dollars) a head, and sent them with his 
friends from village to village, until they arrived at Suira, and were 
delivered to the merchants. Where are the others ?” said the mer¬ 
chants. The i^iussulmans replied, “ Two of them are in the posses¬ 
sion of the Shaikh of the tribe of Aith Abd-bekr, who will not sell 
them to us. The third belongs to the Shaikh of the tribe of Agellou, 
and two others died at sea, the day on which they were deceived by 
the Mussulmans.” The merchants gave new clothes to the seven, 
embarked them on board of, a vessel, paid their passage-money, and 
sent them back to the land^f the Christians. 

THK TOWN OF TEZNIT. 

Teznit is like a town, and surrojinded by a wall, having two gates. 
The water of the place comes from a fountain in the centre of the 
town. The Casbah (citadel) is built over the fountain, of brick, 
marble, stone, and mortar, and wood from the land of the Christians. 
In the time of Sultan Mulai Suleiman, his governor resided in this 
Casbah. After his death, the inhabitants of Teznit sent away his 
governor, and the whole population, great and small, assembling 
together, razed the Casbah to the ground. They then collected 
the stones and wood-work, and built a mosque on the site of the 
Casbah, over the fountain. * 

When Mulai Abd-al-rachman became the Sultan, may God assist 
him ! he sent his governors to all the towns and districts; and to 
Teznit he sent the Kaid Taker ben Masud, of the tribe of Audaiah. 
He was accompanied by three hundred horsemen. He arrived at 
Teznit, aq(l passed three days, during which the people gave him 
food and barley. After these three days he called all the people, 
and said, “ Come to me, and hear me read the Sultan’s order." 
The inhabitants, great and small, all assembled, and went out to 
the Kaid, and sat down before him. He read to them the 
Sultan’s order, and said, that he must enter the town, and reside 
in the Sultan’s Casbah.” The inhabitants replied, " We have no 
Sultan; return to him the road by which you came. The Casbah 
has been thrown down, and with the materials we have built a 
mosque in the centre of the town.” 

Mulai Abd-al-rachman, when he received this intelligence, sent 
his son Muhammed with the Kaid Taber, and six thousand horse¬ 
men, against the people of Teznit, who were informed of the expe¬ 
dition. The Sultan’s army came, and encamped in the district of 
Stukha, at a place called Tabuhanaitky which is near the river Elgas. 
From this place to Teznit is one day’s journey. The inhabitants of 
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Teznit began to be afraid, and sent couriers to other districts, and 
invited the people to come and join them, saying that the Sultan's 
army had come against them, and insisted upon again occupying 
their castle. They were required, ’moreover, to rebuild it in the 
space of one month, under the threat 6f sending the troops against 
them, of putting them to the sword, and of destroying their town. 

The tribes to whom the people of Teznit sent their couriers, 
assembled together, among whom were those of Aith Amran, Wad- 
nun, the subjects of Sidi Hisham, the tril^ pf Idauliteit, Idauhouakel, 
and those of the mountains, in great numbers. The son of the 
Sultan remained at Tabuhanaith twenty-two days, and then passing 
the river Elgas, sent his army against the people of Teznit, who were 
surrounded by it. They went out to meet the army, and fought 
the whole day, until sun-set. On the next day, at dawn, they 
recommenced the fight, and the Sultan's army was driven back 
across the river Elgas, and lost eighty-seven men and thirty-five 
horses. They were compelled, after great loss, to retrace their stcx)s 
to the Sultan. 


THE TRIBE OF TEGERGUST. 

The tribe of Tegergust is at the source of the river Sus, and is one 
day and a half’s journey distant from Tarudant, the daughter 
of Syria. There are thirteen villages belonging to the tribe of Teger¬ 
gust, and two thousand five hundred troops, according to rei)ort, 
and twenty-two hundred houses. The tribe is divided into three 
sections, which fight with each other. They have each a Shaikh. 
These three divisions of the tribe are in a state of constant* hostility. 
When a boy arrives at the age prescribed for the fast of Ramadhan, 
his father purchases for him a musket and a sword. The market is 
held in the centre of Tegergust, but no full-grown person ever goes 
to it without his musket and his sword. 

The three Shaikhs take the government in rotation, one every 
four months. They have jurisdiction over the markets, and impose 
fines and penalties for crimes committed therein. They exact the 
price of souls, when any one is killed at the markets. It happens, 
that those who commit the murder will not pay the price of souls, 
denying the charge, and telling the Shaikhs to find the man who 
committed the murder. So they say to the other Shaikhs, until 
they begin to fight with each other. They go to each other’s vil¬ 
lages at night, and steal cattle and horses, and kill each other. 
During the day, they station two horsemen, as guards, between the 
villages. The ville^ers thus remain at war, for months, or a whole 
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year, until the son of Ben Naser‘ comes through the country, and 
arranges the difficulties of all the villages. 

The son of Ben Naser, Sidi Abd Bekr, conies to the tribe of 
Tegcrgust, hejhnd bis companions, and takes up his lodgings in the 
middle of the district. The Marabdts and the Shaikhs, and the 
great men of the tribes of the adjacent districts, all assemble, to greet 
the Marabdt Ben Naser. He sends his companions to the people 
of Tegergust, great and small, and calls them together. They are 
then addressed by the Marabdts, who ofiFer to make peace between 
them. A conference is held among the people, and one party says, 
** We will not make peace, until the other party pays the price of the 
souls of our brethren whom they have killed.” The Marabuts 
addressing the other party, ask “ what they have to say to the price 
of souls ?” They reply, “We have not slain the other party’s 
brethren.” The Marabdts then say, “ that they must pronounce 
the word of God upon his holy book.” The accused consent to 
swear that they have not slain any of the accusing party. Then 
the Shaikhs of the other tribes who have assembled together, 
address the accusers, and say, “ that they must not insist upon the 
money, for their sakes, and that of the dissembled Marabuts.” The 
people of Tegcrgust reply, ^‘May God curse the money ! but preserve 
to us your favour, that of Ben Nasdt, and of the Marabdts.” 

Ben Naser, then addressing the people, says, “I now make 
peace between you, and whoever shall break it shall pay the penalty 
of his head, and I pray God that upon him may descend the humili¬ 
ation of the Jew, and may he always be conquered by his equals!” 
The Shaikhs of the neighbouring districts who are there in council, 
say moreover to the people, “ We have now been present at the 
peace made between you, by the Marabtits, Whoever shall^ break 
it, shall pay us two thousand mitscals, and we will burn his village, 
and we will war with the party, until one of us shall conquer.” 

Ben Naser approves of this resolution of the Shaikhs, and in this 
way he settles the controversies of the tribes, in all the country of Sus. 

SOME REMARKS UPON THE ARMS USED BY THE 
PEOPI.E OF SUS. 

Muskets and swords, knives and powder, arc brought to the port 
of Aghadir (Santa Cruz) from Christendom. Tlie port of Aghadir 
is frequented by Christian vessels, where the governor of Sidi Mu- 
hammed ben Abdallah resided. His name was Taleb Saleh. During 
his government, he amassed great wealth. All the munitions that 


* Vide p. 120, Tomgrut. 
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came to Aghadir passed] through his hands, and the Mussulmans 
called the muskets by his name. This Kaid walked out of his 
Sultan’s road, and refused to take counsel of him, and to send him 
money. If the Sultan sent to him, to require him do thus and 
thus with Christians and Mussulmans, he would reply, ** 1 will not 
take your advice. In this place no one governs but I, and all the 
people of Sds are under me. The Garb (west) I have left altogether 
to you.”i 

The Sultan, in consequence, sent Sidi Mjihammed ben Abdallah 
with many troops, and gave him much money. He conquered 
the Kaid and his Divan, and] put them in chains, and sent word 
to the Sultan, saying, Your governor Taleb Saleh and his followers 
arc in prison.” The Sultan commanded Sidi Muhammed, in reply, 
to have an iron shashia (cap) and a shirt of iron-mail put upon him, 
and to keep him in prison, on one loaf of bread a day. 

The Sultan sent a letter subsequently to< Aghadir, ordering all 
the merchandise of the place to be shipped on board of Christian 
vessels, and sent to Suira. Nothing was left at Aghadir, neither 
muskets,*swords, powder, sulphur, cloth, cotton, nor any other mer¬ 
chandise. The commerce inf these articles was carried on at Suira, 
until Sultan Mulai Suleiman died. He increased the place, and said 
to the Christians, “ Send me cannons, mortars, and powder, and I 
will give you of my produce, such as wheat, oil, wool, and whatever 
else you may want.” The Christians accepted this proposal, and 
brought from their country the munitions which the Sultan required, 
and he gave them in return, wool, oil, and wheat. , 

The Ulema opposed this, and said to the Sultan, " You arc not 
following the law. You are giving wheat, oil, and wool to the Chris¬ 
tians, and are thus impoverishing the Faithful.” He replied, ** I must 
do this for one, two, or three years, until the Christians have brought 
the munitions of war which I want to place in the sea-port towns,to 
be able to defeat the Christians when they come to make war upon me.” 

In the town of Suira there were one hundred and fifty can¬ 
nons, and forty mortars, under the commapd of Sidi Muham¬ 
med ben Abdallah, who built it. Sultan Mulai Suleiman added 
to them, and finished the place; may God be merciful to him ! 
Sultan Mulci Abd-al-rachman has not added anything to this town. 
On the contrary, he has prohibited the introduction of guns, swords, 
and powder, and limited its commerce to other merchandise. Such 
is the state of affairs at this day. 

1 This occurred when Jackson, the English merchant, was established at 
Aghadir,—Sco Jackson’s Marocco. 
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THE MANUrACTURE OF ARMS IN THE PROVINCE OP SUS. 

There are only three places in the province of S 6 s where guns are 
made. The first is called 'Hdle.e of Idauliteit'; the second is Tislan, 
in the tribe dr Adkergesmukt ; and the third is Guran, belonging to 
the tribe under the mountain, called in Shilha, DUdhcrar. The num¬ 
ber of workmen among the tribes' which we have mentioned, 
is considerable. They make gun-barrels, pistols, and locks, and 
whatever else belongs to the armourer’s profession. Swords and 
knives arc manufactured only by the Arabs. Powder is made by 
every tribe, but in small quantities. Most of it is made by the tribe 
Abu-bouakel, and the inhabitants of Agellou. The son of Sidi 
Hisham has two blacksmiths, who make guns. No others attempt 
it, and these two artisans remain in the Casbah constantly. The 
people of Messa have also two smiths, who make guns and locks. 

VILLAGES BELONGING TO MESSA. 

The tribe of Messa contains thirteen villages, the immes of which 
are, Oghbalu, Oghrimiz, Emlalau, Adoumhar, Aghadir of the mar¬ 
ket, (Aghadir'mta es-souk) Aith-elias, Tekawit, Aidouloun, Ifintar, 
Tcsnalt, Eldjouaber, Tesila, Ehrouban.* 

THE NAMES OF RIVERS WHI/:;iI ARE FOUND BETWEEN 
WAD-N N AND SUIRA. 

The first of these passes through the centre ot Wad-Ndn, and is 
called Wad-Draa. The second is Wad Tczcrwclt; .3. Wad Elgas j 
4. Wad Sns) 5. Tamarght; fi. Aourgah; 7. AithAmerj 8 . Wad 
Egczulan ; 9. Aidoiigared (in Arabic, Wad el Halk). Upon this 
river Aidougared, is built the tow^u of Suira. These are the rivers 
which are found between the Sahara and Suira. The distances from 
one to the other are as follow :—One day’s journey between Aidou¬ 
gared and Egczulan; from the river Egezulan that of Aith Amcr, 
one day ; to Aourgah, half a day’s journey 3 to Tamarght, four 
hours, or less; from Tamarght to Wad Sus, half a day; to Wad 
Elgas, one day; to Tezerwelt, one day; from Tezerwelt to Wad 
Draa, one day and a* half; from Wad-Nun to Sahara, is forty days’ 
journey. These are the rivers which flow between Suira and Wad- 
N 6 n. 

LAKES. 

In these lakes the water does not flow, as in the rivers above men¬ 
tioned. There are two of them in the district of Wad-Nun. The 
one is in the middle of the territory of the tribe Erragabit, and the 
other in that of the tribe Ezergin. 
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There are four other lakes > one is in the plains of Idauliteit; 
one in the district of Ehnabin; a third is among the tribe of Idaugi- 
loul; and the last is in the district of Entuka. These are all the lakes 
which we know of in the province of Sus. 

THE TRIBES OF 'WAD-NUN. 

We will now enumerate all the tribes of Wad-Niln: 1. Egclmim; 
2. Erafaden; 3. Ezergaben j 4. Weled-bu-baitah j 5. Emdjad, in 
Shilha, but Karah (scabby-head), in Arabic j 6. Wcled el-Ebras j 
7. Erregabit; 8. Ifrin, in Shilha, and Gharan (dens), in Arabic; 
9. Aith Musaken 3 10. Imtikna; 11. Adoubelul; 12. Weled bu- 
Sebah; 13. Edeleim; 14. Audaiah; 15. Tajakant. 

These are .the names of the tribes which I have known in 
the district of Wad-Nun. Of those which exist between that dis¬ 
trict and Sahara, I have no knowledge. These tribes all live under 
tents, and there is not (^ne house in all the (country, except that of 
the Shaikh Abdallah, of the tribe of Egelmin. This is built of brick, 
mortar, stone, and marble, from Christendom. The pine, plank, and 
other materials, were brought from Suira. The masons and car¬ 
penters who built this Cas^Jih, were also sent from Suira. This 
Casbah is equal to Tangier in extent, and contains a Jewish millah 
(quarter), and warehouses (fondues). It is a market-town, and is 
surrounded by walls. 

Tliis is the relation of the Talcb Sidi Ibrahim ben Muhammed 
el Messi, cl Susi. 
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Art. V. —Remarks on the Origin and History of the Parawas, by Simon 

Casie CiiTTY, Maniyagar of Putlam, Ceylon, M.R.A.S. &c., 

&c., &c. 

In the classification of the Tamil castes^ the Parawas rank first 
among the tribes of fishermen, and they arc generally allowed to 
have been the earliest _ navigators in the Indian Ocean, like the 
Phoenicians in the Mediterranean. They arc described in the Tamil 
dictionary, entitled Nigundu Sdlamanf, under the head of Neytha- 
nlMmakkal, or inhabitants of the sea-coast. In Sanscrit they are 
called Parasavas, or Nishadas, and in Tamil, Parathar, Parathavar, 
and Paravar. The author of the Historia Ecclcsiastica (published 
in Tamil, at Tranquebar, in the year 173.5), identifies them with the 
Parvaim of the Scriptures, and adds, that in the time of Solomon 
they were famous among those who made voyages by sea j but it 
does not appear that there is any solid foundation for this hypo¬ 
thesis. 

It is the general belief among the Parawas that their original 
country was Ayudhya, or Oude j and it appears that previously to 
the war of the Mahabhiirat, they inlfabited the territory bordering on 
the river Yamuna, or Jumna. At present, they are chiefly found in 
the sea-port towns of the Tinnevelly district, in the South of India, 
and also in some of the provinces on the N. W. coast of Ceylon. 

With regard to their origin, there is a variety, as well as dis¬ 
cordancy, of opinions. Some of the Tantras which have been fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Colebrooke, in the enumeration of Indian classes, 
represent them to be descended from a Brahman by a Sddra woman, 
while the JdtibMi NCil (a work of some celebrity among the Tamils), 
states them to be the offspring of a Kurawa (or basket-maker), 
begotten clandestinely on a female of the Cheity (or merchant) tribe. 
But the Parawas have among themselves quite a different tradition 
concerning their origin, which is founded on mythological fable. 
They relate, that their progenitors were of the race of Varuna,^ and 
on the occasion when Siva had called Kartikya^ into existence, for 
destroying the overwhelming power of the A suras,^ they sprang up 
with him from the sacred lake Sarawana, and were like him nursed 
by the constellation Kartika. At the close of the last kalpa, when 
the whole earth was covered with a deluge, they constructed a dhdni, 


* God of the SCO. 


* God of arms. 


• Or evil spirits. 
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or boatj and by it escaped the general destruction, and that when 
dry land appeared they settled on the spot where the dhdni rested; 
hence it is called Dhdnipura, or the City of the Boat. 

The Farawas were once a very powerful people, and no doubt 
derived much of their ascendency over other tribes from their 
knowledge of navigation. They had a succession of kings among 
them, distinguished by the title of Adtyardsen, some of whom seem 
to have resided at Uttara KAsamangay, called at that time the city of 
Mangay, a place of Hindd pilgrimage in the neighbourhood of 
Rdmndd. * 

In the Purana, entitled VaUvisd Pwdnanit we meet with the fol¬ 
lowing fable. Pdrvati, the consort of Siva, and her son Kartikya, 
having offended the deity by revealing some ineffable mystery, 
were condemned to quit their celestial mansions, and pass through 
an infinite number of mortal forms, before they could be re-admitted 
to the divine presence j on the entreaty of Pdrvati, however, they 
were allowed (as a mitigation of the punishfnent awarded) each to 
undergo but one transmigration; and as about this time Triamhaka, 
king of the Parawas, and Varuna Valli his consort, were making 
tapas,^ to obtain issue, Pdrvati condescended to be incarnated as 
their daughter, under the name of Ttryser Madente, Her son Kar¬ 
tikya transforming himself into p. fish, was roaming for some time in 
the north sea. It appears, however, that he left the north, and made 
his way into the south sea, where, growing to an immense size, he 
attacked the vessels employed by the Parawas in their fisheries, and 
threatened to destroy their trade j whereupon the king Triambaka 
made a public declaration, that whoever would catch the fish should 
have his daughter to wife. Siva now assuming the character of a 
Parawa, caught the fish, and became re-united to his consort. 

In that section of the Mahabhdrat entitled Adipdrva, it is said, 
that the king of the Parawas who resided on the banks of the 
Jumna, having found an infant girl in the belly of a fish, adopted 
her as his own daughter, giving her the name of Machchakindi * and 
that when she grew up, she was employed (as was customary with 
the females of the Parawa tribe) to ferry pasitengers over the river. 
On a certain day, the sage Pdrasara^ having chanced to meet her at 
the ferry, she became with child by him, and was subsequently 
delivered of a son, the famous Vydsa, who composed the Purdnas. 
Her great personal charms afterwards induced king Santanu, of the 

^ Acts of devotion. ^ In the Bhagavata she is called Saiyavati, 

* Ho is supposed to have lived about the year 2825 of the world. 
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lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and by him she became 
the mother of Vachitravirya, the grandsire of the Pandavas and Kau- 
ravas,. whose contentions for the throne of Ilastinapdr, form the 
subject of the ^ah^bh^rat. Hence the Parawas boast of being allied 
to the lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying 
at their wedding-feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it. 

In the drama of Alliarasany,^ who is supposed to have resided at 
Kddremalld, on the N. W. coast of Ceylon, the Parawas act a con¬ 
spicuous part. We find them employed by the princess in fishing 
for pearls, off the coasf, and that under a severe penalty they were 
obliged to furnish her with ten kalams of pearls every season. The 
fact of the pearl-fishery is corroborated by the vast quantity of 
oyster-shells which are found embedded in the sand along the sea¬ 
shore, from Pukalam to Kondatjai. 

After the conquest of the Dekkan by the Muhamrnedans, the'Pa¬ 
rawas were dispossessed of their fisheries, and the Indo-Moors, who 
were in the neighbourhood, began to treat them with great contempt. 
When the Portuguese established themselves in Cochin, the Parawas 
(by the advice of Juan da Cruz,” who had some time before been to 
Portugal, and there received into the^ Catholic Church) deputed 
some PattankattySy or head-men, to that place (Cochin), requesting 
their aid, and having succeeded in obtaining a ship, and some troops, 
they were soon delivered from the Muhammedan yoke, and resumed 
their fisheries without any interruption. Shortly after this event 
20,000 Parawas embraced the Christian religion j but as their 
motive was simply to please their new masters, they soon 
relapsed into Hinduism; the celebrated missionary Francis Xavier, 
however, arriving at Tutocoryn in 1542, and there establishing the 
truth of the doctrines he preached by miracles, they were again 
brought to the faith,—and the whole of their tribe, without a single 
exception, submitted to the pale of the Romish Church. It apjjears 
that the Portuguese treated the Parawas with great kindness, permitted 
intermarriages, and even allowed them to assume their surnames ; 
so that we find among them, many Da Limas, Da Cruz’s, Da 
Andrados, Da Cunhai^, &c. They gave the chief of the Parawas the 
title of “ Dom,” and allowed him the exclusive right of wearing a 
gold chain with a cross, as a badge of nobility. 

As soon as the Dutch took possession of Tutocoryn and 
other adjacent towns, where the Parawas are found, they employed 
Dr. Baldeus, and a few other ministers of their persuasion, to 


‘ In the Dhagav(nta she is civllud Chitrangadai, 
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suppress the Roman Catholic faith, and to persuade the Parawas to 
adopt their own in its stead; but in this they met with a total 
failure, and were once very nearly bringing on a general revolt. 
Notwithstanding the intolerance of the Dutch with' regard to the 
Romish church, the Parawas still remember them with gratitude, as 
they afforded them the means of ’an extensive livelihbod, by esta¬ 
blishing in their principal town (Tutocoryn) a‘public manufactory of 
cloth, and thus maintaining a considerable circulating capital. 

The Parawas arc divided into thirteen classes, among which, 
however, there is little or no distinction, and though I hare elsewhere 
particularized them, I think it proper to notice them in this place. 

The first class are chiefly headmen. 

The second class are dealers in cloth. 

The third class are divers for coral.«. 

The fourth class are sailors. 

The fifth class are divers for pearl-oysters, 

The sixth class are divers for chanks. 

The seventh class are packers of cloth. 

The eighth class are fishers who catch tortoises. 

The ninth class are fisher,s who catch porpoises. 

The tenth class are fishers who catch sharks and other fish. 

The eleventh class are palanquin bearers. 

The twelfth class are peons, who wait about the person of the 
Chief. 

The thirteenth are fishers who catch crabs. 

The Parawas differ very little from other Tamil tribes, in their 
features, complexion, and shape. They generally shave the head, but 
wear large mustachios on the upper lip ; and as they consider it a 
mark of effeminacy to bore the ear, they leave it without any orifice. 
Among the superior classes, the dress of the men consists of a piece 
of fine cloth, with tinged borders, called sifmen,” which is wrapped 
round the waist, and reaching to their ankles, encircles them two or 
three times, and is then tucked in. Over this is worn a sort of 
muslin coat, called “ angarka," reaching about to the knee, and over 
this a shawl, which crosses their body, and is then thrown over 
the shoulders, gracefully flowing on each side, while the head is 
covered with a turban, or a flat-topped cap, made of velvet# and often 
embroidered with gold. In Ceylon, however, the “angarka ” is not 
in vogue, and they have in its place a short jacket, called " asalr,” 
(with puffed sleeves,) which is fastened down the front with a thick 
row of small buttons. The dress 6f the inferior classes consists of 
little else than a piece of cloth, called wrapped round the 

VOL. IV. 
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waist, and another square piece called **urumdl," twisted round the 
head. There is no difference in the garment of the female gexj both 
the superior and inferior classes wear alike, and it is by the quality 
alone that thei^ are distinguished. It consists of a single cloth, in 
the form of a sheet, called chelt^^” which, wrapped round the body, 
and tucked in under the arm, crosses the bosora^' and falls down in 
large folds before and 'behind, as low as their aQkles,*like a petti¬ 
coat} and is sometimes put on gracefully. 

With regard to the ceremonies observed by the Parawas on their 
weddings dnd funerals, they being for the most part similar to those 
of the other Tamil tribes, I shall omit their description. 

The Parawas in Ceylon, though they have headmen of their own, 
called Adapendrs, yet are. under the control of the Mdideliars of the 
districts in which they live, and during the existence of compulsory 
labour in the colony, were bound to perform service to government 
by sea, often without payment. In the South of India they form a 
distinct community, presided over by a chief, called Jddi Talavan, or 
** Head of the Caste,” who resides at Tutocoryn, holding his office 
upon the same tenure as the other Zemindars under the Company’s 
government. He was denominated by the Dutch the “ Prince of 
the Seven Havens,” and had formerly many exemptions and privi¬ 
leges annexed to his office} among'which was one, that he appro¬ 
priated to himself a certain portion of the pearl-oysters fished off 
his- territory. 
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Art. VI.— On Phoenician Inscriptions, in a Letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, by Grenvili.k 
Temple, Bart. 

London, November 13, 1834. 

Sir, 

On my arrival here last week, I found that the Royal 
Asiatic Society had published a lithographi<?fac-simile ot a Phoenician 
inscription' which I had found in Barbary, and which I had for¬ 
warded‘to the Society, through Lieut. Gen. Forbes: and having also 
heard that this inscription had occupied the attention of several 
persons, learned in the languages of the East, I am induced to send 
you the -copies of four others, which I discovered in different parts 
of the Beylek of Tunis, as well as two which were found at Malta, 
in 1822, by Signor Bonicci, and which I l|>elievo have not hitherto 
been published. 

Nos. 1. and II. are inscribed on a mausoleum at Udukkah 
the ancient Thiigga. The first is in Phoenician characters. Those 
of the second are to me unknown, but it appears to be a translation 
of the first. 1 do not think, however, judging from the manner in 
which they are cut, and from their situation on the monument, that 
they are coeval with it. In No. II. a resemblance will be 
observed between the | with the 1. the with D, or perhaps the 2, 
the O Phoenician Q, the with the Samaritan and 

the + with the Phcnnician x . 

No. I. 1 think may be thus transcribed in Hebrew cbaracters; 

I*? in MD ... in inN mn 
p mMnj; mn^nm pn 
l‘?P'nD. . . . in pni^ p “T!Di£^ 
n . • • . Din p ninm 
. . noini*? Dnn . . n • • • ‘?Jin . . . Nnn 
nn«,. . . n -"Mn ipibb • . '?nDD iiirno nini 
nn . ‘. .. in mis bb2 > • • n ni'^n inn anoni 

Of the precise value of some of the characters 1 am not certain, 
nnd have therefore marked them by dotted lines. My knowledge of 
Eastern languages is far too limited to enable me to attempt a trans¬ 
lation of this inscription, but from the frequent repetition of the word 

* Tlie one alluded to in the following Article, and of which another interpre¬ 
tation, by Pressor Gesenius, will be found at page 151 of this volume. 
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P. I should suppose that it chiefly refers to the genealogy of some 
lierson. Many of the words are perhaps proper names. The few 
to which I can attach any meaning are the following, *7-^, ‘to you;’ 

‘ she f assed; my servant(in the Chaldaic 

inflexion) ‘that; “TDiy, ‘he destroyed,’ or‘overthrew;’ hut if the 
last letter is a "1, and not a ”1, it will signify ‘ he kept,’ or ‘ watched j* 
priN, ‘of our love;’ OHD, ‘like those;’ ‘a daughter,’ 

(Chald.); ‘ a burden‘ to bring forth ;’ ‘ you 

‘ he strengthened‘ all of us;’ ‘ confusion;’ 

‘ Tyre,’ (Chald.) 

No. III. I found at Esbeebah, the ruins of the ancient 

Sufes, (or Su/etibus of the Itinerary,) situated near the Wadi-al- 
Rokhiah, —and not far from the base of the Jcbel 

Esmatah, 

I am unable to decipher it, as well as No. TV. which was found in 
thedsland of Jerbeh, —the ancient Meninx. 

One of the two fragments of inscriptions was found at Mahadhar 
al Hammadah Walad Ayar, and the other at Ghabs, the ancient 
Tacape. • 

The first of the Malta inscriptions has been thus deciphered and 
translated, by the Abbatc Marmara, a Maltese, and a very learned and 
distinguished Oriental scholar; 


-Ilib 

11« by 

y •>j3iy Nil 
onn*! bDi 


Tyrus perfccta decoris 
Domiiia classium; 

Qui sita sicut cor 
Ast cm incus plena 
Gaudii, voluptuosa 
Supra oinnem sermonem. 


The first and la.st letters of the la.st line are supplied from 
conjecture. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 

&c., &c. 




hi 

I mvn/^/O^ 

^VAv/1| 
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Art. VII.— Remarks on a Phoenician Inscription presented to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, by Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., a facsimile 
of which was published in the third vol.^ of the^ociety's Transac¬ 
tions; also, a Translation of the same, by Sir William Detiiam. 

This inscription is a powerful evidence in support of ray hypothesis, 
for it. proves two very important facts : first, “ that the PhtBuiciau 
language is the same as the Irish,”— secondly, ‘'that the Irish 
character is a modification of the ancient^Inenician.”* 

Sir Grenville erroneously calls the stone a sepulchral stone the 
inscription declares it to be made in praise of the Tyrian Hercules, 
or Baal, the Sun, or Apollo, as the figure of the Sun above, and that 
of the god below the entablature, also evinces, where he is repre¬ 
sented as gras[)ing two branches, possibly of olive. 

The meaning of the inscription is as follow's: 

“ The learned priests® w’ith harmonitms voice will chant the 
praise of Herculesj* this stone records their wise piety j by his 
influence the troops of the people chase their enemies to the infernal 
regions of decay and death.” 

The iiiscriiitiou is metrical, and the words are as follow : 


oa fun 

i 

am lo Ercl® 

ai orn 

ab 

cloi an aid 

foil faraiiic 


foiar fi 

a 

u’ifrin® gos 

fluaiu 


IN IRISH. 


Oau frot; t ato lo CAftcl 
oittl Ab clO]C A1) Alt) 

fiot) FAriAinc.mo 

Fos.xfiic VAO] * ifnrpTr; se^r 

> See Society’s -ito. Traiisactious, Vol- III. p. S4a. 

® That the Celtie aro a colony of Phoenicians, aiiJ the Irisli language a dialect 
of that spoken by tlie Tyrian Phtwnicians, is also, 1 trust, clearly demonstrated. 

^ Or, wise and considerate people. 

* The Irish word, Oaiic, means the sun, heaven, the rainbow, re^l, briltiaitt,' 
shining, produce, tribute. CapcAft is replenishing, filling, renewing. 

5 C*:Anc.x|U, umsupport prop, pillar, defence, protection, from which attributes, 
possibly, the deity was called, or these words had their origin from his name. 

* iPpib is the Irish word for hell, or tho infernal regions. Ifrinach, is a 
devilish person, and hy some of tiie old Roman Catholic controversialists applied 
to the Protestants. Bonaventura O’Hosc calls the Catholics, Aifoinigh, or people 
of the mass, the Protestants Ifrinigh, or people of hell. If yoJi compare the 
characters on the. stone witli tho common Irish alphabet now in use, the similarity 
cannot hut strike; hut with the ancient MSS. it is still more palpable. 
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A.RT. VIII .—Remarks on PalUographische Studien Uber phSnizische 

nnd punische Schrift, herausgegehen von Wilhelm Gesenius,” 

Leipzigt 1835. 4to. pp. 110. Plates, by James Yates, Esq., 
M.A., F.L. and G.S. &c. 

The work, bearing the title here prefixed, is dated “ Halle, August 
30, 1835,” and at its close the very learned author expresses 
his intention of visiting Holland, England, and Paris, in order 
to examine with his own eyes the Phoenician and Punic inscrip¬ 
tions and. coins there preserved. He accordingly passed some time 
in Loudon, in the Autumn of the same yearj and by a personal 
inspection of some very valuable marbles, of which he and other 
continental scholars had before published explanations from written 
copies or plaster casts, he has been enabled to settle several points, 
which were before uncertain. He thus spares no pains to bestow 
the highest finish upon a work, which he has been many years 
engaged in preparing j and which he proposes to publish under the 
following title; “Marmora Phoenicia et Punica, quotquot supersunt, 
edidit, ct preemissd commenlationc dc IHtcris et Imgud Pkmnicum et 
Poenorum expliciiit G. Geseniiis." He proposes that it should be 
accompanied by a folio volume of copper-plates, and succeeded by a 
second part, containing the Phoenician and Punic coins. The pre¬ 
sent work is intended as a j)rcliminary treatise, explanatory of his 
views upon^tlie subject, and of some of the principal facts, which he 
will have occasion to develop. 

The work consists of two parts. The first is a translation of a 
treatise on the alphabet and language of the Phamicians, and of their 
colonies (Del alfabeto y lengua de los h'enices y de sus Colonias), which 
was published at Madrid, in 1772, as an appendix to a translation 
of Sallust by the learned .Spanish Infante, Gabriel de Borbon. Its 
author was Don Francisco Perez Bayer, who, after having been pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew at Valencia, became tutor to the Prince, and was 
afterwards appointed to be First Librarian in the Escurial. He w'as 
esteemed to surpass all bis countrymen in extensive erudition j and 
among other publications of great research, he produced three excel¬ 
lent dissertations on the Maccabean, or Hebrmo-Samaritan coins. 
As Bayer engaged in this inquiry while the study was little 
advanced, he fell into some errors, which Gesenius has corrected by 
the addition of notes. 

The second treatise in this volume is an original c-ssay by the 
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German professor explanatory of the coins and inscriptions 'which 
have been found in Numidia, and the writing of which differs, in 
some particulars, from that used in other nations of Phoenician 
extraction. The author states, that the iuscriptionsito be published 
in his great work are more than seventy in number. 

Independently of the evidence afforded by the ancient inscrip¬ 
tions, we have sufheieut reason to believe, that the language of the 
Phoenicians and of their descendants in all the flourishing colonies 
which they planted, was allied to the yarioiis dialects of the 
Semitic stock. Although we must probably wait until the publica¬ 
tion of the great work of our Professor for the satisfactory elucida¬ 
tion of the well-known passage in the Poenulus of Plautus, it has 
long been observed, that many of the words and roots are clearly 
Hebrew or Aramean. Separate words, intelligible upon the same 
principle, such as svffetes, the name of the Carthaginian magi¬ 
strates, occur now and then in other cl^ssical writings. Sallust, 
who mentions that Leptis, a city placed between the Syrtes, was 
colonized from Sidon, observes that, although its laws and worship 
remained the same, the language of its inhabitants had been recently 
changed by intermarrying with the Numidaj. (Ejus civitatis lingua 
modb conversa coniiubio Numidaruin; Icgum culths-que pleraque 
Sidunia.— Bell. Jug.) Jcrom'fe (on Is. lib. vii. cap. ID.) represents 
the Phoenician as allied to the Hebrew, and he says the same of 
the Punic (on Gen. xxxvi. 24); which, however, as he observes, 
was more remote from the mother tongue. The same is asserted by 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, another Phoenician colony on the same 
coast, where Punic was still commonly spoken in the time of this 
writer. In his commentary on the epistle to the Romans, Augus¬ 
tine adds, that, when the country-people about Hippo were asked 
to what nation they l)clonged, they answered that they were Ca- 
iiaanites. From Joshua ii. it appears, that when the Hebrew spies 
went to Jericho, and were received into the house of Rahab, she 
understood them without an interpreter, which was not the case 
with Joseph’s brethren in Egypt. (Gen. xlii. 23.) 

Notwithstanding the far more important place, which the Greeks 
and Romans occupy in ancient history in consequence of their 
martial exploits, and the extensive conquests thereby effected, the 
Phoenicians far surpassed them both in manufacturing industry and 
in commercial enterprise. Originally occupying only a small strip of 
land on the coast of the Levant, they maintained an inland commerce 
with remote parts of Asia, and were thus more abundantly supplied 
with the raw materials for their rich and ingenious fabrics. Laden 
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with these unrivalled productions of their domestic skill, their ships 
boldly ventured into every part of the Mediterranean, and even 
penetrated beyond the pillars of Hercules. As population multi- 
j)lied by virtiie of their devotedness to the arts of peace, they planted 
colonics in Cyprus, Sicily, Malta, and other islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; a quarter was assigned to them in Memphis, and they had 
a considerable establishment at Athens; they occupied the southern 
shores of Spain, both to the east and to the west of Gibraltar; and 
their settlements at Caiithage, and along the contiguous coast of 
Africa, rose to an importance, which excited the jealousy of Rome, 
and enabled them to contest with her the sovereignty of the world. 
But, although we have some extraets, which profess to be translated 
from the Phoenician history of Sauchoniatho, and although a Punic 
history, composed by Hicmpsal, supplied Sallust with materials for his 
account of the Jugurthine war; yet, with the exception of the before- 
mentioned passage of Plautus, the only specimens of the Phoenician 
and Punic dialects, which remain to our times, are those discovered 
cither on coins or marbles. These present a few scattered notices 
of the singular race, to whose various branches they relate; and 
the industry of a Gesenius is now employed in gathering them from 
every quarter, like the fragments of one of their own ships, broken 
into pieces by the storms, and dispensed by the winds of heaven; 
but which, if collected and recomposed, may enable the antiquary to 
form some conception of the shape and capacity of the vessel to 
which they appertained. 

In the,remainder of this article, we shall present our readers 
with a short account of some of the coins and inscriptions which 
have been illustrated by Professor Gesenius, and thus assist them in 
forming an idea of a department of ancient literature, to which 
scarcely any attention has hitherto been given in this country. 

Coins. Gadira, the name for Cadiz in Greek authors, means 
in Hebrew a fence, or enclosure. Hesychius (v. Taheipa) men¬ 
tions, that the Phoenicians used the word in the same sense 
{' 7 r€pi(f>payfiara): an^ Festus Avieiius, in his Description of the 
Earth, gives a corresponding explanation: 

“ Nam Fimicorum lingua conseptum locum Gadir vocabat.” 

“ Foenus quippe locum Gadir vocat, undique septum 

“ Aggere prseducto.” 

As the Romans sometimes substituted the sibilant for the R in 
other languages, they called this renowned city Gades, whence the 
modern Cadiz. Gesenius, in Plate IV. of the present work. 
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represents five coins, in ^hich the name is written A G D11, or 
E G D R. The prefix A or E, (two forms of the same word,) is the 
definite article, so that by supplying the vowels we have on 
these coins A GaDiR, or E GaDiR, signifying‘literally The 
Enclosure. One of these five coins has moreover the term M E L M 
before A GaDiR; and, as this word means, according to its He¬ 
brew derivation, “ a striking,” (percussio,) the entire inscription 
signifies the striking, or the coin of Gades. Instead of MEL M, 
the other four coins engraved have another verbal noun, of which 
there are two forms, M B O L and B O L T. Gesenius, as it appears 
to us, rightly explains this word to signify the occupants, inhabitants, 
or citizens of Gadcs ; so that this inscription amounts to the same 
as Gaditanorijm in Latin. These coins of the ancient Cadiz 
exhibit either a dolphin or two tunnies with the trident, emblems of 
its maritime relations; and tlie reverse of all of them shows the 
head of Hercules, covered with the lion’s skin; in regard to which 
it may be observed, that the sun, the principal deity of Tyre, called 
Melcart, having been identified with Hercules, we find the form, 
head, and attributes of this Grecian hero continually recurring upon 
the coins of Phoenice, and ifs colonies. 

The modern Adra, anciently called Abdera, is another maritime 
town of Phnenician origin in fhe south of Spain. Bayer says, that 
he was in possession of no less than forty coins, discovered in or 
near this city, the inscriptions on which were in Phtcnician, in 
Latin, or in both of these languages. Various devices are seen upon 
them, viz., two fishes -, a temple with four columns, and sometimes 
two fishes instead of the two middle coluins; a head, perhaps 
intended for a male divinity. The Pluenician name of the city is 
expressed by the letters corresponding to the following, O B D R T; 
and, in consequence of unusual carelessness or want of skill in the 
die-sinker, they are so formed, that without casting types for the 
purpose we may represent them by the use of our own numerals, 
thus, 19990. The fact is, that as the three middle consonants of 
this word, B, R, nearly resemble one anoth^ in Greek, Latin, and 
English, so they were very apt to be confounded in the writing of 
all the Semitic nations; and, indeed, their similarity in the Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet is the cause of an equal similarity in those alphabets 
which were derived from it; and it will be perceived, that by adding 
a tail to D, and amputating the letters on each side of it to the same 
amount, and then inverting them agreeably to the Semitic practice, 
all three assume precisely the same form, which is nearly the same 
with that of our ninth numeral. Of all the letters of the alphabet. 
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none has stistuiiied so little alteration in its form as the vowel O; 
the sound of which was^ however, very often interchanged with that 
of the first vowel A. The final consonant T, as it denoted the 
feminine genclCr in the Hebrew and its kindred dialects, may be 
regarded as answering to the last vowel in A B D E R A, A being 
equally the sign of the feminine in Latin; and thus we see a very 
exact correspondence between the name as expressed in Phoenician 
and in Latin. In two of the six Abderitc coins published by 
Gcscuius, the reverse e«^hibits the head of Tiberius C»sar. In 
these also wc see the five letters, which express the Phoenician 
name, ingeniously fitted into the triangular pediment of the temple, 



on the principle commonly adopted by the ancient architects, who 
put the largest anil highest statues ift the middle of the group, and 
used the small or recumbent ones to fill the two angles at the base. 
We have only to observe, further, that in one of these coins of the 
Augustan age, the six letters of the Latin name A B D E R A are dis¬ 
posed on ^hc outside of the colonnade, and in the intereolumniations 
of the pillars, while the Phoenician name is in the pediment above. 

Mahanaim is familiar to every reader as the name of a place in 
the Old Testament. It signified an encampment; and, as the Latih 
Vasira, and the corresi^onding terms in various other languages, 
often became the proper names of cities, it appears d, priori probable, 
that Mahanot or Mahnnoth (the same word, only with a feminine tcr- 
■mination) may have been the name of some of the Phceuician cities. 
-On this supposition Ggsenins explains numerous coins of JJavopfio^, 
the modern Palermo, which arc inscribed with Phoenician characters. 
Thucydides (1. vi.) testifies that this was a Phoenician colonv. The 
coins before us exhibit the usual Phoenician emblems, the date-palm 
{0oivi^), the head of Hercules covered with the lion’s skin, the Ne- 
meau lion itself, and the head of the horse, which, as the horse was 
sacred to Neptune, had reference to the worship, which Palermo as 
a maritime city, and the Phoenicians in general as a commercial 
people, paid to that Deity. That these emblems belonged at least to 
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the ancient Palermo (JJavopfio^t) is certain, because they are found 
on coins with the Greek inscription Ilavop/Mtrav. The two coins 
before us, besides the devices which have been mentioned, exhibit 
inscriptions corresponding to the following letters of t«ir ®wn alpha¬ 
bet. OMEMHNT and MOMMHNTj or, if we adopt the 
common Hebrew characters, DH Kach of 

these forms expresses the same sense, viz.. Of the people of Ma- 
hanot j which, on the assumption that Mahanot was the Phoenician 
name for Palermo, amounts to exactly the same thing' with the 
above-mentioned Greek inscription Uavopfiirav. 

We shall only describe another coin, belonging to Carthage^ 
(Plate III. No. 2.) On the one side are the heads of two men with 
the following inscription round them j ARISTO. MVTVMBAL. 
RI C O C E. S V F. It is in Latin characters. S V F. stands for 
Suifetes, and the heads may be presumed to be those of Carthaginian 
magistrates. Aristo appears to be the name of one of these magi¬ 
strates. Mutumbal was another, and his name, which signifies 
literally Baal’s man, supplies a curious illustration of another Car¬ 
thaginian name found in Plautus, viz., Metuastartus, meaning 
literally, Astarte’s man. AS the one individual was devoted to 
Baal, the sun, the chief god of Phoenice, so the other was at his birth 
dedicated to Astarte, the Ashtaroth of the common translation of 
the Old Testament, who was the same as the moon, and the prin¬ 
cipal Phoenician goddess. The coin under examination shows on 
the other side a temple with four pillar.s, and the inscription V E N 
COL K A R, i. e. Veneris (templum), Colonia Karthago. This coin 
was, therefore, struck as late as the time of Julius Ctesar ; since by 
him Carthage was made a Roman colony. The erection of a 
temple to Venus was in conformity with the usual practice of the 
Phoenician colonists. For the Venus of the Romans was identified 
with the Astarte of the Tyrians and Sidonians. The w'orship of 
Venus at Paphos in Cyprus, and of the Venus Eryciiia in Sicily, 
are only specimens of the general practice of the Phoenicians in 
erecting temples for the celebration <}f their ^lational worship, ac¬ 
commodated perhaps to local habits and ideas, in all places where 
they established themselves. 

Inscriptions. —Among the marbles which appertain to this 
subject, we shall first mention the Inscriptio Bilinguis of Malta, 
This was brought to light in the year 1735, and th© illustration of 
it was first attempted by Fourmont, and next by the Benedictines in 
the Nouveau Traitd Diplomatique. Barthtfdcmy afterwards undertook 
the task, and was so intent upon it, that he even fornu iJ the iiiten- 
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tion of going to Malta to examine the marble itself, but was pre¬ 
vented from accomplishing this design by the arrival of a cast of it 
in plaster. He was very successful in his explanation, published in 
Vol. XXX. of trie “ Memoircs de VAcad&mie dcs Inscriptions although, 
relatively to certain parts of it, he was opposed by our countryman, 
Swinton, in the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. niv. An increased 
interest had been excited in favour of the study by the learned 
traveller. Dr. Richard Pocockc, who found among the ruins of 
Citium, in Cyprus, a gfeat number of Phoenician inscriptions, which 
he had the merit of copying with considerable accuracy, and pub¬ 
lished A.D. l71o, in the second volume of his travels, although he 
was quite unable to read them, and did not even know with cer¬ 
tainty in what language or character they were written. Thus do 
the wealth and enter|)rise of English travellers continually supply 
food for the learning and ingenuity of foreigners, and especially of 
the Germans. 

The bilingual inscription of Malta consists of two parts, the 
upper Plianician, the lower Greek. It is on two candelabra, the 
one of which is preserved in Malta, the other in Paris j and it is 
entire on each candelabrum. Geseums has in the work before us 
(Plate II.) given the whole inscrijition as it is seen in the Paris 
copyj and he reads it as follows, showing that the candelabra were 
dedicated by two brothers of Tyrian extraction to Melcart, the 
principal divinity of Tyre, 

-I’D nnpb'DS 

He understands the sense thus :— 

To OUR LORD MkLC ART, TUTELARY GOD OF TyRE. 

I WHO THUS FULFIL MY VOW AM TIIY SERVANT AuDASAR 
WITH MY nUOTHER AsAR-SHAMA11, THE TWO SONS OF 
Asar-shamar, the SON OF Audasar. 

On hearing their voice may he bless them. 

We perceive from this inscription, that the last-mentioned Ab- 
dasar was the father of Asar-shamar, who had two sons, the elder 
called Abdasar after his grandfather, the younger Asar-shamar, 
after his father. 

Asar was the Egyptian divinity Osiris ; and the adoption of this 
name in a Tyrian family may perhaps be best accounted for, by 
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supposing that some of the members of it had joined the Tyrian 
colony at Memphis. (Herod, ii. 112.) We know also, that there 
was continual intercourse between Tyre and Memphis for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce. It appears, then, that some Tyjian merchant, 
who traded with Memphis, and perhaps dwelt there in the quarter 
of the city allotted to his countrymen, dedicated his son to Osiris, 
the principal divinity j and hence called him Abd-Asar, or Obed- 
Asar, which means the servant of Osiris. It may deserve inquiry, 
whether Ksar-haddon, Tiglathpileser, and §halmanezer, had not a 
similar reference, since the name common to them all is in the 
Hebrew the same, IDK- Swinton says Asar was the name for God. 
{Phil. Trans, vol. liv.) The meaning of the other name, Asar-sha- 
inar, does not appear ^ although from the subjoined Greek inscrip¬ 
tion it appears probable, that it had some reference to another 
principal divinity of Egypt, Sarapis, or Scraijis. 

The explanatory Greek inscriptions annexed to the Phoenician, 
always recognise a comparison, or rather identification of the deities 
of Phoenice with those of the countries in which the inscriptions 
were put up ; and, upon this principle, the names of the individuals, 
who arc called after certain deities, arc always translated by Greek 
appellatives, having a reference to the corresponding Greek divi¬ 
nities. Of this we have a renfarkablc example in the bilingual in¬ 
scription, which we are now considering. The Greek is as follows, 
and it strikingly illustrates the Phoenician. 

JIONTSIOS KAI SAPAnWN OI SAPAnmNo:s 
TTPIOI HPAKAEI APXHPETEI, • 

i. e. " Dionysius and Serapion, the sons of Serapion, Tyrians, have 
dedicated these to Hercules, the Prince." 

Ptolemy, the geographer, mentions that there was a temple of 
Hercules in Melitc. The two candelabra, which served as lamp- 
stands, were no doubt deposited therein. Melcart, who is men¬ 
tioned in the Phoenician part as the principal deity of Tyre, was 
always considered as corresponding to the Greek *HpaK\r)fi, and 
is by Latin authors called Hercules Tyrius. lA like manner we have 
in this inscription the Greek name AIONT^IOS corresponding to 
the Phoenician Obed-Asarj because the Greek AIONT^O^j or 
Bacchus, was supposed to be the same with the Egyptian Osiris. 
We see likewise, that SAPAHIflN, which means the son of 
Sarapis, is put for the Tyrian Asar-Shamar, both as the name of the 
father and of the son j but why the one was used as equivalent 
to the other we cannot explain. 
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We proceed to the explanation of another inscription, which 
occurs on a monument belonging to Yon Sclieel, at Copenhagen : 

e ynS n^n imn*? 

inn by'i ]b 
112 m 

D p losic^rr 

i. e., “ To our mistress Talat, and to our lord, our master, the Lord 
of heat. The man, who thus pays his vow, is Obed-Melcart, the 
judge, son of Bar-Melcart, the son of Hannah.” 

In this inscription we have mention of the two principal divi¬ 
nities of Tyre, the sun and the moon. The sun is here designated 
as “the Lord of Heat.” He was also commonly called Melcart, 
which means “ King of the City j” and the person who offers the 
present, or makes the dedication, is called from him Obed-Melcart j 
his father having also been devoted to the same deity by the name 
of Bar-Melcart. 

The moon is here called Talat, the virgin or damsel, the word 
being the same whicli we have in the Gospels in the expression 2'ali- 
tha Kumi. Hannah must here bo taken as the name of a man, 
although it was also used as a woman’s name. It is indeed obvi¬ 
ously the same with the name of Annas, the High Priest, mentioned 
by the evangelist Luke and by Josephus. 

The two inscriptions, which have been explained, belong to one 
class, that of Anathemata {avaOt^fiara), offerings or dedications. 
We .shall now direct our attention to two, which belong to a different 
class, being monumental or sepulchral. Both of tlie.se are bilingual, 
and they illustrate one another in a very extraordinary way. As 
they occur on stehe of Pcntclic marble, are of similar and very 
•elegant workmanship, and w'ere both found along the track of an 
ancient way, which led from Athens to the Grove of Academus 3 the 
illustration of their history and relations requires some previous 
notice of the connexion between Athens and Phoenice. 

The Phoenicians seem to have remained longer at Athens than at 
most other places where they settled. In Hesychius we find them 
recognised as forming a distinct race among the inhabitants; 

•yevo'i tl AOyvTjaiv. An oration of Dinarchiis, who 
flourished nearly 300, B. C., was entitled AtaZmaata ^aXtjpetov 
TT/oo? ^oiviKa<i virep rrf<i lepaxrvvr}^ too IIoaeiBti>vo<;, “ A Defence 
of the Phalereans against the Phoenicians concerning the priesthood 
in the temple of Neptune.” From this circumstance it appears 
probable, that the Phoenicians claimed the right of appointing the 
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priests in a temple of Neptune at Phalerum. The case appears to 
have been analogous to that in the island of Rhodes, where the Phoeni¬ 
cians had dedicated a temple to Neptune, near lalysus ; and the 
priesthood was preserved among their descendants, ^ho continued 
to reside there as part of the Rhodian community. (J)iod. Sic. vol. i. 
p. 377.) Of the friendly relations subsisting between Athens and 
Phoenice, a very interesting proof is exhibited in an inscription upon 
marble, which was formerly placed in the Acropolis at the back of 
the Parthenon, and which is now preserved at Oxford. It is pub¬ 
lished by Chandler, Marm. Oxon. ii. 24., and by Btickh, Corpus Ins. 
Gracarunty vol. i, p. 126. It is a decree of the Athenian senate, that 
in consequence of the good conduct of Strato, king of the Sidonians, 
towards the Athenians, he should receive from them whatever he 
requested j that he and his children were to be regarded as irpo^evot 
to the Athenian people,* and the senate was to fix upon a symbol,* 
so that the Athenians might know if the king of Sidon sent to request 
anything from them, and that he might know in like manner if 
they sent to him. It is also determined, that the ambassador, who 
had come from the king of Sidon, should be invited to a public 
entertainment the next day tn the Prytaneum, which was like invit¬ 
ing a public man tn a dinner at the Mansion-house amongst us. A 
further provision is made respecting citizens of Sidon resorting to 
Athens for the purposes of trade, that they should not pay the 
MerotKLOv, or strangers’-tax, or be subject to other public contri¬ 
butions. Btickh thinks the decree was passed Ol. 101-103,2. e., 
some time from 372 to 364 B. C. The account given .by Theo- 
porapus® of the unbounded luxury of Strato proves, that the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of Sidon were, during his reign, in a very 
flourishing condition ; which, however, seems in this, as in many 
other cases, to have made that country more an object of the envy 
and cupidity of conquerors, and less able to defend itself by the 
virtue and courage of its citizens so that it was very soon subdued, 
and fell from its ancient glory in the reign of Tennes, who was either 
the successor of Strato, or perhaps the same person.^ 

, The facts which have been mentioned, are sufficient to show that 
the Sidonians carried on a flourishing trade with the Athenians, and 
that this intercourse led to the settlement of a company, or small 
colony of the Phoenicians at Athens. With these facts then in view 

* This seems to have been a title of honour. Fassow’s Lexicon. 

* 2vfiPo\oVy probably of the nature of tho Tessera Hospitalitatis. 

i • Ap. Athenwum, xii., 41. * Theopompi Fragmenta a Wichers, p. 86, 197. 
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let us proceed to the explanation of the two bilingual monuments 
discovered among the ruins of that city. 

One of them is preserved in the Louvre at Paris, and is marked 
No. 983 in thfx Salle des Candelahrcs. Its explanation has employed 
the ingenuity of Akcrblad, Milliii, Silvestre de Sacy, and lastly, of 
Professor Gesenius, whose reading and version of it are published by 
Bbckh in his Corpus Inscrip. Greccarum, Vol. i.. Fasciculus ii. No. 
8.59, p. 523. Professor Buckh thinks its date later than the 100th 
Olympiad, consequently later than 376 b. c., and coinciding very 
nearly with the date of the decree already cited. 

Wc shall l6rst consider the Greek part of the inscription, although 
it is placed under the Phoenician. It gives tlie name and country of 
the person deceased, NOTMHNIOX KITIETS, i. e., "Nu- 
menius of Citium.” The birth-place of Numenius, Citium, is well 
known as a town in Cyprus, which was one of the principal 
Phoenician settlements, and an intermediate port between Sidon and 
Athens. The Phoenician part of the inscription is read by Gesenius, 

thus: iiyN vijn ii u in 

i. e. ** To Ben Hodesh, son of Obed-Mcloart, who was the son of 

Obed-Shemesli, the son ofTaggenaz j a-native of Citium.” 

Thus, it appears, that the real name of this individual was Ben 
Hodesh, (the son of the New Moon,) of which Nov/j,7jvio<! is a correct 
Greek translation. He was probably so called, not only in honour 
of Astartc, but because he was born at the time of the new muon. 
His father was Obcd-Melcart, which means the servant of Melcart, 
and his grandfather Obed-Shemesh, which means the servant of the 
Sun ; and it is remarkable that the same deity appears here to be 
recognised under two names, being called both Melcart (King of the 
City), and the Sun. There remains the name of the great grand¬ 
father, Taggenaz, which Gesenius translates a wreath, and supposes 
to correspond to the Greek Sre^avo<;. 

The other bilingual inscription from Athens is now preserved in 
the United Service Museum, in London. Many learned men have 
also employed themselves in explaining this monument, though 
without observing that it had any connexion with the other. Those 
who have written upon it are Akerblad, 'Pychsen, Bellerman, Kopp, 
Hamaker, and Bres. Dodwell has published an engraving of it. 
Travels in Greece,” Vol. i. p. 411. j and Bbckh, Corpus Inscrip.” 
No. 894, has published it with the interpretation sent to him by Ge¬ 
senius. Bbckh esteems it to be of later date than the decree in honour 
of King Strato. The Greek part of the inscription is at the top ; 
APTEMUnPOS HAIOJnPOT SIAHNIOS. 
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The Phtunician part is read as follows : 

'Jian p /ijn-inj;'? n'ro "idt nnsja 

t. e. ** A pillar of memorial among the living for Obed>Taaat, son of 
Obed-Shemesh, a Sidonian." | 

Here Obed-Tanat, the servant of Tanat, corr^ponds to the 
Greek 'A.pTefJiiha>po ^; and we know both that the Greek Apr€p.iq 
was identified with the moon, the chief female d/vinity of the Si- 
donians, and that this female divinity was called ^Tanat, or Tavain^. 
The inscription records, that Obed-Tunat, ojf Artemidorus, was the 
son of Obed-Shemesh, who, as his name imports, was dedicated to 
the sun, the principal male divinity of the Sidonians, and who is, 
therefore, called in Greek, *HXi,aiBcopo<;. 

Now it is remarkable, that the name Obed-Shemesh occurs in 
both of these monuments; and, as they are remarkabl}) similar in 
their sculptured ornaments, so that they may even be supposed to 
have been wrought by the same hand j as they belong, moreover, 
to the same period of time, and were both found so near that we 
may suppose them to have been erected in the same cemetery, in 
which, according to Pansanias (i. 29), many eminent men were 
buried, we seem authorized to conclude, that the name Obed- 
Shemesh refers in both to the same person, and that the family to 
which it belonged was one of" wealth and distinction. The two 
monuments taken together, present to us the following genealogy. 

Taggenaz, Gr. ^retpavos. 

Obed-Shemesh, Gr. 'HXtodapoe. 

, - ! -^ 

Obed-Melcart, Gr. HpaKXiot. Obed-Tanat, Gr. AprrptStapos 

I (2tduii/ior.) 

Seu-Hadosh, G^. Nov/xi/vtov 
(Kiritvs.) 

T lus it appears, that Artemidorus, whose monument is now at 
London, in the United Service Museum, was the uncle of Numenius, 
whose monument is in the Royal Museum at Paris. It is also 
evident, that they belonged to a flourishing mercantile house, part 
of which had migrated to Athens, and which had an intermediate 
settlement at Citium in Cyprus, so as to maintain a profitable com¬ 
mercial intercourse between these three places. 

Numerous monuments W'ith Phoenician, or rather Punic inscrip¬ 
tions, have been found within the last fifteen years in the kingdom 
of Tunis, 9 nd in the region of North Africa, which belonged to Csr- 
thage and Numidia. They are written in a character, which in some 
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measure differs from that of the other inscriptions; and, to explain 
the nature of these differences, is the object of Professor Gesenius in 
the Second Fart of the volume before us. 

These Afri(^a monuments are divisible into two classes. The 
first consists o^ monuments, in which the writing is like original 
Phoenician. These have all been found either among the mins of 
Carthage itself, or at least in the neighbourhood of Carthage. Hence 
Gesenius calls thib^ikind of Punic writing Scriptura Urbana. He 
refers as examples, to an inscription now at Leyden, represented by 
Hamaker, in his Miscellanea Phmnicia, Plate I. No. I.; to another 
discovered by Falbe, the Danish Consul, and described in his 
placement de CarthagCy which was erected in memory of a fuller j and 
to four published by Hamaker, in another and earlier work, called 
Diatribe, ^onumentorum Punicorum nuper inAfricd repertorum interpre- 
tationem exhibens. Leyden, 1822. 

The second class of these African inscriptions consists of those 
which have been found in provinces at sr)ine distance from Carthage, 
partly belonging to the Kingdom of Nuinidia. They arc written in 
a more loose and negligent manner than the others. The letters 
consist of fewer strokes, ^so that tht^e which are similar become 
undistingnishable j just as five of the Estrangelo Syriac letters 
become undistingnishable in the Cufie, This less-dist.mctly charac¬ 
terized writing, is called by Gesenius, Scriptura Rustica, or Numidica. 
The Spanish coins show the same negligence in the manner of 
inscribing certain letters of the alphabet: the peculiarity of the 
Numidiap writing, which is found even t)n the coins of Juba 1. and 
II., consists in the prevalence of the same negligent manner in all 
the letters. Those inscriptions, whether from the provinces of Car¬ 
thage, or from Nutnidia, belong to the time, when these countries 
were under the dominion of Rome.- 

The first example of the Scriptura Rustica, produced by our 
Professor, is that of a stone from Leptis, which was formerly in the 
British Museum, and is now at Virginia-Water in Windsor-Park- 
It formed anciently part of a triumphal arch. It exhibits the Latin 
letters AVG. SVFF. for Augustalis Suffectus, the name of 
an officer, whose duty it was to attend to everything expressive of 
honour to the Imperial House. Under these letters is a Punic 
inscription, which Gesenius explains to signify, “ The Imperial 
House of Rome stands for ever.” On his late visit to England, 
the Professor went to Virginia-Water to inspect this and another 
Punic inscription, now forming part of the artificial ruin at that 
place. 
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Among the examples of this kind of writing, is the inscription 
discovered in North Africa by Sir Grenville Temple, and lately 
presented by him to the Royal Asiatic Society, in London. This is 
engraved by Gesenius in the present work (Tab. D.) together 
with one (Tab. VI. E.), which was discovered Wy Von Scheel, 
Secretary to the Danish Consulate, and which is now at Copenhagen. 
Respecting these hitherto unexplained monun/ents, our author 
makes the following observations. '' These i'::scriptions,” says he, 
as 1 found to my extreme surprise and dftKght, are the only ones, 
which, besides their importance in reference to the language and 
mode of writing, possess also an historical interest. Whilst those 
which have been hitherto deciphered contain only votive offerings 
to the gods, or sepulchral records of private persons unknown in 
history, and of no public consequence, their interest depending 
chiefly on the philological analysis of the proper names, and on the 
inferences deducible from them in reference to the religion (cul/us) 
of the Phcenicians and Carthaginians j these two inscriptions, on the 
contrary, present the names of a series of Numidian governors, well 
known, and even illustrious in history, in the same order of succes¬ 
sion which we find in the* classical authors. These princes are 
designated by their native names, with an evident Semitic etymology, 
which the Greeks and Romans altered so as to adapt them to their 
own pronunciation j but their identity remains, notwithstanding this 
change in their form.” Gesenius reads and translates the two in¬ 
scriptions as follows: 

y I'po 'n "7^2 
DDbob nbp 

]2 b:;2''WD ]2 (V) o riDV 

]2 

i. e. To the master,* the lord of heat, the eternal king, who hath 
heard the prayers of Hicembal {Hiempsal), master of the eternal 
kingdom of the people of the Massylians, son of Mesibal (Micipsa), 
son of Masinissa, son of Maznatbal {Maslanabal), 

vm y ’jVd bv2 

p 'D “pyariDDn 

i. e. To the master, the lord of heat, the eternal king, who hath 
heard the prayers of Ilicmatbal {Hiempsal) the king, son of Hicebal 
(Hiempsal), son of Mosibal {Micipsa), 

M 2 
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The letters marked with an accent are abbreviations for entire 
words, viz, •• 'n for IDR. 'y for Chyt 'D for 

These two parallel inscriptions are well illnstrated by certain 
others, which \{lere published a few years ago by Humbert and are 
also figured an(l explained by Hamaker, the Professor of Oriental 
languages at Le^en, in his Miscellanea Phoenicia, and which exhibit 
the same form ofX'otive dedication with immaterial variations. One 
monument of "this '•I md represents a rude figure of Baal, holding a 
pomegranate in his right hand, and a bunch of grapes in his left, 
emblems of the son’s power in bringing the fruits of the earth to 
maturity. 

The name of the king who erected the former of these two in¬ 
scriptions is Hicembal, which means, Baal hath made wise, or 
Instructed, enlightened hy Baal, Hicmatbal, or Hicemtdal, in 
the second inscription is in substance the same, and means the 
Wisdom of Baal, being however the name of a different person. If 
we take Hicemtbai., omit c, change t into s, and b into v, and 
transpose, we have Hiemfsal, the form used by the Latin historians. 

Mosibal evidently means the Work of Baal, or Created by Baal) 
and Gesenius endeavours to identify *this name with the Latin 
Micipsa. 

The result of the interpretation of the former inscription is, that 
Hiempsal I., son of Micipsa, king of the Massyli, caused this stone to 
be erected in honour of the great national deity of Carthage and 
Numidia. He may have erected it in fulfilment of a vow; and, 
certainly, .with a view to some success, granted in answer to his prayers 
either by a victory, a fruitful season, or some other fortunate event. 

Gesenius supposes Hicetnhal, Hicemtbal, and Hicebal, to be, like 
the German Joannes, Johann, and Hans, three forms of the same 
name; and, since it appears that the Hicembal of inscription D, is 
the same individual as the Hicebal of inscription E (for each is 
assigned to the same father, Mosibal), we are able to make out a 
genealogy, and the following table will show the correspondence of 
the names as used injthe two inscriptions and by the Greek and 


Latin authors. 

Inscription D, 

Inscription E, 


Classiedt Authors, 

Haznatbal 



Mostanabol 

Masinissa 

1 

Masnisn 

Mosibal = 

j 



Mosibal 

1 

Hicebal 

1 

= 

1 

Micipsa 
Hiempsal I. 

Hicembal = 

s= 


Hicemtbal 

= 

1 

Hiempsal II. 
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The general result of the explanation of these monutnents is, 
that they tend, especially by the evidence of the Proper Nan»es com¬ 
pounded of Baal, &c., to show a general identity of language, 
writing, and religion, between the Numidians andrthe Carthagi¬ 
nians j and thus to connect all with the Phoenicians, and to 
prove the extension of this people along a large »,urt of the north 
coast of Africa, lying westward of Carthage. 

At the conclusion of his interesting and i^,structive work. Pro¬ 
fessor Gesenius gives a view of the NumidiaA alphabet, which will be 
of great service to those who may attempt to decipher the monu¬ 
ments yet to be discovered in this unexplored field of learned and 
curious research. 


Postscript. 

London, April IHA, 1837.—I have the saf;isfaction to announce, 
that since the preceding remarks were written, my very learned and 
distinguished friend has published his greater work under the fol¬ 
lowing title j ScriptuTiB Lingueegue Phvtnicict Monumenta quotguot super-' 
sunt, 8fC., edidit Gun. GESByNius. Accedunt 38 tabula lithograpta. 
Lipsiee, typis Vogelii. 4to. 

J. Y. 
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Aut. IX \—Medical Art amongst the Chinese, hy the 
Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 

Read 18/A February, 1837. 

" “The following paper on the state of the Medical Art amongst the 
Chinese^ has been recently presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by the Right Hon. Alexander Johnston. He, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Society, has for some time 
instituted a variety of inquiries into the state of that art, in the 
different parts of Asia. This paper has been sent to him by the Rev. 
Mr.^Gutzlaff, the intelligent and zealous Protestant Missionary in 
China, who forwarded to him, some time ago, the very curious and 
interesting analysis of the Chinese work, called the F» She, which 
has been published in the last number of the Journal. The ex¬ 
tent of the Chinese empire^ the number of its inhabitants; the 
progress which they are known to have made from the earliest times 
in arts, manufactures, agriculture, and different branches of civiliza¬ 
tion ; the nature and value of the mineral and vegetable productions 
of their country j the knowledge which they possess of the proper¬ 
ties and uses of those productions the variety of the climates to 
which they are subject in the different parts of the empire j the 
nature of the numerous diseases from which they suffer; the jea¬ 
lousy with which the Chinese Government have hitherto excluded 
foreigners from all intercourse with the people, and the obstacles 
which they have opposed to the acquisition by foreigners of all 
authentic information relative to their country, render a paper 
of this description, at the present moment, when the Parliament of 
Great Britain has opened the trade with China to all British sub¬ 
jects, an object of interest and public utility, the more so, as Sir 
Alexander Johnston, Tiaving submitted it for perusal to Sir Henry 
Halford, has received from that gentleman, who is so distinguished 
in his profession, and has transmitted to China a set of queries 
which are calculated to elicit from the Chinese such information as 
is deemed valuable by those who are professionally acquainted with 
the subject in this country.” 
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Mr. Gutzlaff's Paper. 

Unaided by foreign discoveries, the Chinese ^ve themselves 
established a medical system, 'which, according tc tradition, is as 
ancient as the monarchy itself. They have drawn the whole science 
from the experience of the ancients. To Shir -nung (the divine 
husbandman) is the honour ascribed of havii^g laid the foundation 
of this useful art. Having introduced 1;he cultivation of corn 
amongst his people, he thought, that heaven bestowing upon man¬ 
kind plants for nourishing the body, had also created herbs to 
remedy diseases. He therefore examined their qualities, and com> 
municated the result of his researches to the people. From the 
longevity of his contemporaries it has been justly interred, that the 
remedies invented by him must have been very excellent. The 
system established by his practice has therefore been generally 
adopted. A Chinese physician knows now exactly what drugs 
should restore a patient, after having carefully ascertained the 
disease; if, however, he dies, it is owing to accident, and by no 
means to his physician’s want of skill. If, on the contrary, the 
physician follows a method of his own, and the sick person dies 
under his hand, he is amenable to the law. 

Chinese doctors excel in the knowledge of the pulse, and are 
able to ascertain with considerable accuracy the state of the patient j 
they are well versed in the use of simples, but are ignorant of 
anatomy, helpless as surgeons, and in time of sudden da’nger next 
to useless. If any patient who has met with an accident dies under 
their hands, they are responsible to government, and may be 
punished for manslaughter. Hence their timidity of entering upon 
any diflicult case, where all depends upon prompt exertion, or where 
life is nearly extinct. 

In China physicians are by no means a privileged class, nor 
have they to pass an examination. Every one who has read a cer¬ 
tain number of medical books may practise^ and the government 
takes no notice of him, unless he kills people against the established 
rale. Doctors are often unsuccessful literary candidates or poor 
scholars, who must do something to earn their livelihood j on this 
account large numbers of them are to be found in every city, and 
even the smallest village has a practitioner. Their fees are very 
small, and the profession by no means in high repute. There are^ 
however, some men, who by success have established a reputation, 
and who have acquired honours and riches by their practice, bat. 
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compared with the multitudes of quacks and rauuntebanks^ they are 
exceedingly few. 

Government, however, encourages the study of medicine in the 
capita], where ia medical board is purposely established, to watch 
over the healtlAof the reigning family. In large cities are also to 
be found dispem^ries, where the potir receive gratuitous medical aid 
from doctors in pay of government. 

In many inveta^te diseases the doctors refuse to wait upon the 
patients, because theV»\sorder is declared by the rules of practice 
incurable. Whenever a sick person cannot eat rice, the physician 
gives up bis case as hopeless. The Chinese have therefore a 
common saying, that most people die because they will not eat rice, 
a caprice which costs them their life. 

Since simples arc either given in a decoction or in a bolus, it 
frequently happens that a poor patient, unable to swallow the medi¬ 
cine, is suffocated. Sudden fainting, paleness and tremor, are to be 
relieved by i>ouring the blood of an animal, when still warm, down 
the throat of the sufferer; under such circumstances instant death 
is by no means unfrequent. But such accidents create little sensa¬ 
tion, because it is dying according to the system established by the 
ancients. 

The Chinese possess one great advantage over Europeans. They 
can take the most nauseous drugs with stoical indifference, and 
have generally a very strong constitution j even when afflicted with 
the most painful malady, they still move about, and arc able to 
support the most excruciating pains. Detesting the sight of blood, 
phlebotomy is almost unknown amongst them, and the terror in¬ 
spired by bleeding renders the remedy much more dangerous than 
the distemper which it has to remove. A careful study of their 
medicine might possibly lead to some valuable discoveries, but the 
Chinese works treating upon the science are so numerous, and the 
advantage derived from their perusal so trifling, as to discourage the 
foreign reader. The writer wishes to give in this essay an outline of 


the Ching che chun clfing, 2 
Approved Marking-line of Medical 


-74 i... 

Practice, a very celebrated work. 


in forty volumes; seven volumes contain nosology, 

(TsX ching) j eight volumes pharmacology T^CLuyfang); 

five volumes pathology(Shang han); six volumes 
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surgery (Wae ka) and the remaining volumes 

treat upon the diseases of women and children ^ ^ 

(Yewneuko.) V^ / 

It ought to be remarked^ that the Chinese, in <ividing a science, 
are not strictly logical, and that whatever namer we apply to their 
divisions, they do not fully express the ve ified contents. The 
above nomenclature will consequently be'found very imperfect j 
we have, however, adopted it for want of a better one. 


I. Nosology. 

The human body is composed of water, fire, wood, metal, and 
earth, the five elements which constitute the substance of every¬ 
thing. As long as the equilibrium betweep them is maintained, 
people enjoy health 3 as soon as one becomes predominant, sickness 
ensues. All diseases arise from disturbing the natural state of 
these component parts, and the art of healing consists in restoring 
their mutual relation. A physician ought therefore first to ascertain 
which of the elements has gained the ascendency over the others, 
and, after mature deliberation, he should endeavour to counteract its 
baneful effects. 

Inflammatory diseases arise from the prevalence of fire. If the 
limbs are cramped, the throat rattling, and the patient in a fainting 
state, give the decoction of ginger, hemp oil, and aromatic pills 3 or 
a tael of ginseng decoction, and san sang with the juice of ginger. 
If, after having used some stimulants, the patient revives, there is some 
hope 3 otherwise he is incurable. If persons suddenly faint, because 
the phlegm has run over the heart, the most effectual remedy is a 
fumigation with vinegar, whereupon it returns to its vessels 3 but if 
the patient drink a drop of water it settles there, and he must die. 
When the eyes are yellow, the muscles contracted, and the mouth 
parched, a dose of bezoar-stone or rhinoceros-horn will be very 
efficacious. Distorted eyes and mouth arise "from the prevalence of 
wood over the metal, which contracts the muscles. Under such 
circumstances earth also changes its nature, its power relaxes in the 
interstices, the eye becomes hollow, and the muscles are contorted, 
as may be abundantly proved from the classics. If the patient is 
fainting, and becomes quite cold, give him aromatic pills and musk 
in liquid, and as soon as he revives, examine him upon the probable 
causes of the disease. These are various, but a skilful physician 
attends to the symptoms, and treats his patient accordingly. The 
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remedies naturally differ, but tonics and aromatics may always be 
relied on. 

If prompt measures be adopted with persons who have hanged 
themselves, tli'rc is some hope of bringing them to life again. 
After they hava been carefully cut down, they are stretched out on 
the ground; on\ man places his feet upon the arras, and twists the 
hair round his ha^ d, whilst another puts his band upon the breast 
and rubs it, and a i, nrd bends the arms. As soon as the patient 
revives, give him deco(%on of cinnamon and rice-water. If there still 
exists a difficulty in swallowing, let a man blow with a tube into 
hia ears; this is a most excellent way of restoring people to life. 
If the patient has recently hanged himself, it will be sufficient to 
blow air into his mouth; if he has hung too long, it is in vain to try 
to revive him. Persons who have been apparently killed by pres¬ 
sure may be revived by pulling the hair and blowing powder into 
the nose. Drowned persons ought to be placed across the back of a 
cow or laid over a bench, in order to expel the water. If the acci¬ 
dent happens in winter, he must be carefully covered with blankets, 
and rubbed with stimulants. Those who are under the influence of 
demons, and exhausted with excessive p*ain, ought to have their nose 
twisted, their face spit upon, their feet bitten, and their elbows 
burnt, to awaken them from the stupor. 

The temperature of the air has a great influence upon the 
human body; heat acts most destructively upon the body, but no¬ 
thing affects so much the elements of which it is composed as a 
parched atmosphere. Everybody who treats these diseases ought 
to be perfectly conversant with its nature and influence upon man, in 
order to remedy the evils arising from it. 

Headach accompanied by heat, a general dejection of spirits, 
and thirst, arises from the Are of the heart ascending into a flame, 
and injuring the lungs. In all these and similar cases the pulse 
ought to be accurately examined, for which the author gives very 
minute rules, and suitable remedies used, which have been handed 
down by the ancients,cand have generally proved effectual. 

There are from thirty-six to ninety-nine maladies arising from 
the influence of evil spirits. The patient becomes reserved, s^aks 
nothing, and though his whole body is affected with the evil, he 
himself does not know what ails him. The disease increases gra¬ 
dually, and ends in the prostration of all strength, and death. 
Aromatics and perfumes here do great service. Complaints arising 
from these causes often resemble consumption ; many, not able to 
find out the symptoms, do not treat the patients in the proper 
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manner /oxes’ bof'^s and otters’ livers appear to be of some use, 
but the proper remr \y has not yet been discovered. 

Most inveterate diseases arise from worms, of which the author 

9 

enumerates eighteen kinds, some resemble imps/' others frogs, 
lobsters, serpents, &c. An excellent remedy is a ctmain nut, which 
has been tried by European doctors, and found effi^cious. 

The author treats upon fevers at great lengtl^^ we cannot, how¬ 
ever, follow him through all the divisions he ^dfces. The theory of 
fever is difficult to be understood, and fcbme days must elapse 
before the physician can find out where to classify it. Their treat¬ 
ment differs widely from ours j cinnamon and fat broths seem to be 
specifics, and an emetic is greatly recommended. As other diseases 
are also accompanied by paroxysms, the physician can distinguish 
the ague from the former by its periodical return. The causes 
which the writer gives of inflammatory fevers seem to be very trivial. 
The Yang and Yin—the dual principle, of which the former operates, 
the other is worked upon, is deei>ly interwoven with human nature; 
the impotency of either checks the usual functions of the various 
parts of the body, and gives rise to indisposition. 

We have hitherto given* only detached sentences, and it is now 
time to present the reader with the general divisions of pathology. 
The author classifies them in the following manner:— 

1. Violent and mortal fits; these he divides into nine distinct 
diseases, according to the causes which have induced them; 
amongst them is wind, cold, heat, moisture, vapour, nutriment, &c., 
in this class are also included suicide and accidents. 

2. Indispositions occasioned by heat, moisture, dryness, eating 
and drinking, fatigue, &c. 

3. Fevers and agues, hot, moist, and dry, malignant, cold, &c. 

4. Defects in the respiration, suffocation, short breath, dropsy, 
cough, &c. 

(. 5. Vomiting of phlegm, pus, green and sour water, obstructions 
in the throat, &c. 

6 . Diseases accompanied by a loss of blood j bleeding at the nose, 
tongue, teeth, and ears; vomiting and coughing of blood, &c. 

7. Pains in the heart, head, face, stomach, side, &c. 

8 . Paralytic complaints, podagra, acute rheumatism, &c. 

9. Rheumatic complaints, of which the author gives seven dif¬ 
ferent kinds. 

10. Mental disorders, insanity, madness, immoderate laughing, 
fits of rage, fear, trembling, &c. 

11. Sundry diseases; in this class the author includes immo¬ 
derate perspiration, sleeplessness, somnolency, lassitude, yawning, &c. 
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12* Diseases of the viscera, diarrhoea, dysentery, retention of 
nrine, &c. 

13. Ophthalmic diseases; of these the author adduces forty-one 
different kinda They are very prevalent throughout the empire; 
the cause may we sought in the peculiar triangular formation of the 
Chinese eye, tha^eyelids frequently becoming inverted, and the lashes 
acting like a brul|]^ upon its surface; also in the want of cleanli¬ 
ness, and in utter %,sipi*ance of the structure of the eye. 

14. Pains in the ^r, nose, tooth, mouth, jawbones, &c.; also 
cutaneous diseases, and those of the hair. 

Sudden fits arc to be attributed to fire; the medicines ad¬ 
ministered must be warm. 

Indispositions in general are difficult to be accounted for, but 
ought to be treated according to the above classification. 

Respiration is quickened by anger, retarded by joy, lessened by 
feelings of commiseration, lowered by fear, contracted by cold, 
expanded by heat, disturbed bj*^ alarm, shortened by labour, and 
impeded by thought. 

From these changes the author derives the various diseases to 
which respiration is subject, taking cart? at the same time, to give the 
five elements their full share. The principal substance of the liver 
is wood, of the heart fire, of the lungs metal, of the kidneys water, 
of the organs of digestion earth. Respiration is to man, what the 
air and ethereal fluid is to nature. As the least disturbance of the 
equilibrium leads to a change in the temperature, what must not be 
the consequences to human nature! Wise men, therefore, curb 
their passions, maintain their equanimity, and preserve themselves 
from dangerous diseases. When, however, the mischief is already 
done, the patient may be relieved by rousing the passions opposite 
to those which have given rise to the complaint. 

We are quite at a loss for the reasons which induced the author 
to place dropsy under the defects of respiration. But the view 
Chinese doctors take of respiration entirely differs from ours. 
Throughout the humqp body a vivifying ethereal fluid is transfused, 
which is called Ke, and resembles the ether of nature. According to the 
best ancient authors, water enters through the mouth into the body. 
Besides the natural way of evacuation, it is either absorbed during 
cold weather b}^ the Ke, or when the weather is hot, it comes forth 
as perspiration; when grief oppresses the mind, it re-appears in the 
shape of tears, or is thrown out as saliva. But when the Ke is 
vitiated, its ejection is obstructed, it accumulates, and gives rise to 
dropsy. The restoration, therefore, of the patient, is promoted bv 
the evacuation of the water. 
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Phlegm is formed by the chyle of the stomach, from want of Ke 
to refine it; being accumulated in the lungs, it becomes a canal 
Vrbich overflows all parts. To remove it, the greatest care must be 
bestowed upon strengthening the Ke of the stomach. Coughs, of 
which there are many kinds, originate in phlegm, jf 

The causes which produce vomiting must besought in the 
stomach; ginger is the best remedy. If it is pr^^eded by pain in 
the stomach, it is owing to inflammation, but if ^t''4bre is headach and 
pain all over the body, it indicates flatulency..* 

The blood contained in the human body is of two kinds, the 
Yang and Yin (the dual powers, male and female); the Yang is con¬ 
tained in the arteries, and circulates throughout the body; the Yin 
is in the veins, it nourishes the soul, and moistens, the bones and 
sinews. If men are not careful in their diet and movements, the 
circulation of the blood may be impeded; a hundred various dis¬ 
eases arise from the bad state of the blood, t 

Headach arises from rheumatism, or the diseased state of other 
parts of the body. Face-ach must be ascribed to the prevalence of 
fire, and the concentration of the Yang in this part. 

Complaints of the chest«principally arise in summer, when the 
south wind blows. They are owing to the want of Ke, and the in¬ 
tervention of the Yin ke on the Scrum. 

No disease is perhaps so common among the Chinese as lum¬ 
bago j the poorer classes particularly suffer from it most severely. 
The way in which Chinese doctors remedy this evil is by putting 
adhesive plaster, composed of a variety of ingredients, upon the 
spine. 

Liver-complaints the author explains by the liver having become 
too large and pressing upon the stomach; this 'again forcing itself 
upon the thorax, the chest is affected, and pain is produced under 
the ribs. 

Pain in general is entirely the work of fire, the swelling which 
may accompany it arises from moisture, and both owe their origin 
to wind and cold, whereby the natural circulation of the blood is 
arrested. The liver, moreover, extends its influence over the sinews, 
and secretes the blood. The Ke of the liver belongs to the Yang, 
and partakes of the nature of fire, whilst the blood is Yin, and con¬ 
sists of water. When much blood is evacuated, the fire prevails, 
there is nothing to nourish the sinews, and hence ulcers arise on 
the back. 

Insanity begins with little sleep, want of appetite, foolish imagi¬ 
nations of grandeur and wisdom, a mad laugh, songs and silly 
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actions. This disease is veiy seldom to be met with in China. 
Unhappjr persons of that description are generally outcasts from 
society, and live as beggars and vagabonds. Chinese physicians 
have recourse'to simples, which, if they avail nothing, are at least 
not noxious, a <oss of memory, sudden surprise, fear and trembling, 
&c., are classifil^ by the author under the same head. 

The heart coi^ains blood, which, when it exudes from the body, 
becomes sweat; is thus the serum of the heart. Many diseases 

either arise from thev-etention of the perspiration, or too profuse 
sweat, which must be carefully treated. 

People may be dumb from two different causes j first, from 
defects of the tongue, and, secondly, from a stoppage in the thorax, 
and loss of the voice by coughing. 

During the spring the wood of the liver is invigorated, in autumn 
metal predominates, and affects the wood; in summer fire is the 
most powerful. Metal having lost its power, wood and fire predo¬ 
minate, and injure the earth of the stomach, the body becomes 
heated, the pulse very full; thus the aliment cannot be digested, 
and dysentery naturally ensues. 

The finest particles of the whole body are concentrated in the 
eye; it is, therefore, the most subtile aperture. The pupil is the 
very essence of the bones, the black* of the eye of the sinews. Both 
the liver, heart, and blood-vessels influence the eye, as may be proved 
from the classics. When man sleeps, the blood returns to the liver; 
the liver having received the blood he is able to see; the Ke of the 
liver having found its way to the eye, it can distinguish the five 
colours. Inflammation, morbid thickness or opacity, cataract and 
turbidness, are relieved by medicines taken internally, but not by 
operations upon the eye itself. 

The author fills a whole volume with his directions for healing 
diseases of the eye. His remedies would astonish the medical 
faculties in Europe, but as they are so very numerous and compli¬ 
cated in the application, we can find no space for detailing them. 

The ear stands in the closest connexion with the lungs, and 
receives from them its auditory powers, whilst the nose is constantly 
affected by the liver ; if the liver is diseased, the nose is so likewise. 
The diseases affecting this organ are very trifling, and easy to be 
removed. 

When the marrow in the bones is deficient, the Yang very 
bright, the arteries empty, all the various diseases of the teeth 
commence. 

The lips faithfully represent the internal state of the body. 
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¥^bether white, red, or livid; whilst they announce the perfect 
state of the body, they are also the harbingers of approaching death. 

The tongue is to the apertures what the heart is to the body in 
general, both stand in intimate connexion, and as long as the former 
is in good order the latter can distinguish the five pastes. By dis¬ 
criminating the tastes it contributes towards the pourishing of the 
body, supplies the stomach, and enables it to furbish nourishment 
to all the viscera. Therefore the aorta of the hf'art is in -the root of 
the tongue, and the artery of the liver at the ‘■.de. 

In the face all the Yang is concentrated. If the face is red, it is 
owing to the heart, if it is livid, to the liver, if it is yellow, to the 
stomach, if white, to the lungs; from these general symptoms the 
physician may judge of the state of the patient. 

The eating too many sweet things occasions pains, and causes 
the hair to fall off. Bones and sinews cannot exist without each 
other, the diseases which affect the one do also injure the other. 

We pass over in silence the observations upon the hair and skin, 
the latter of which is said to be influenced by the liver j nor can 
we dwell upon the remarks regarding poison, which contain nothing 
striking. 

Many of the above sentiments may appear exceedingly crude, 
but we ought to remember, that the Chinese are an original race, 
—that their ideas are still as undigested as they came from the first 
thinkers, and that they have never had the advantage of improving 
by the discoveries of foreigners. Errors in other sciences, if they 
do not immediately affect human society, may be harmless, but in 
pathology, blunders endanger the life of the sufferer. We carry 
drugs to the Chinese, and take some of theirs in exchange, but never 
yet has an attempt been made to benefit one another by an inter¬ 
change of medical science. It must not, however, be expected, that 
the Chinese would grasp with eagerness at our improvements, for 
this they are too proud; yet wc might gradually gain the ascendency 
over their empiricism, and perform a most benevolent act towards 
this great nation. 

Vaccination has thus been introduced into the empire. Many 
have been benefited by it, but the great bulk of the nation still 
remains m ignorance of its salutary effects. As long as the erro¬ 
neous opinion prevails, that everything ancient is excellent, and far 
superior to all recent inventions, the nation will remain in the 
present state of lethargy, and even the most useful sciences will be 
rejected; but^ when this great bar shall be removed, it will keep 
pace with other countries, and perhaps surpass many. 
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II. Pharmacology. 

The writer regrets his ignorance of Chinese botany, on account of 
which he is ptevented from giving a better view of the Chinese 
pharmacopoeia, There is scarcely a shrub, leaf, or root, which has 
not been adopteflkas an ingredient of medicine. The pharmacy of 
the Chinese is ric»r than that of any other nation j a physician has 
a lai^e choice, amL to be always sure, he prescribes a variety of 
drugs, of which at le^^pne may prove effectual. Though few sub¬ 
stances in nature are found to be fit for exhibition in medicine 
without a previous preparation, they take good care not to adulterate 
them by a chemical process. Chemistry, as a science, is entirely 
unknown to them, there is not even a name for it in their language ; 
a simple decoction or powder, or a pill containing twelve or fifteen 
different ingredients, serve them for all purposes. Their materia 
medica has an original cast: whether the articles employed in 
the cure of diseases are more adapted to nature, we shall not 
decide; but there is at least something deserving the attention of 
foreigners. 

Our author has arranged his remedi/!S according to the diseases 
of which he has treated in the former part of the work. As a 
general rule, he suggests that it shouM first be ascertained to what 
state the malady has arrived, and that the remedy should be modi¬ 
fied accordingly. The external causes of sickness are wind, cold, 
dryness, and moisture; the internal, the seven passions, (anger, 
pleasure, sorrow, fear, love, hatred and desire,) and the six affections, 
(the temper, disposition, natural feelings, natural affection, animal 
passion, and sexual desire); after having fully investigated the 
origin, the doctor may then prescribe. 

In no country are people in possession of so many nostrums as 
in China. Great numbers of physicians and apothecaries traverse 
the country with their secret treasures, expose them to the view of 
the multitude, and praise their virtues in eloquent language. Others 
are not content with one or two specifics; they engage to heal so 
many diseases in a given time, for each of which they prescribe an 
antidote. 

The panacea of China is^the gin-seng, the root of a ^ant well 
known to our botanists, which also grows in America, and is from 
thepce exported to Canton. However numerous may be the virtues 
we have ascribed to the Peruvian bark, they fall far short of this 
remedy against all diseases. Though we can attach little belief to 
the extravagant praises pronounced upon this miraculous root, we 
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must nevertheless admits that it possesses some good qualities, and 
that it is worthy to be tried by our physicians. 

The Chinese very much value the bones and horns of certain 
animals; they preserve the liver of various quadrupeds, use the 
fins of fishes, and even receive the reptiles into the materia medica. 
Harts’ and rhinoceros’ horns, the bones of the ti4er and elephant, 
&c., are very excellent remedies in extreme weakness, they strengthen 
and fatten the body, and a dose of tigers’ bones is even said to 
inspire courage. 

Aromatics and gums are considered as the best remedies in 
apoplectic fits, and all violent and sudden diseases. The powers of 
asafoetida are over-rated; some physicians think it to be an universal 
medicine, which extirpates the very seeds of a malady. 

Opium is used as an anodyne, and also applied in dysentery. 
Its introduction into this country, the cause of so much woe and 
misery, is owing to the recommendation of physicians. Few 
who use it to excess, escape the dreadful consequences of a body 
reduced to a skeleton, and a mind stupefied and blunted; 'persons 
addicted to its use present the most wretched sight which a human 
being can possibly exhibit. In the last stages, no remedy on earth 
can rescue the wretch from the ^rave towards which he is hastening 
with gigantic strides. The willing victim of vice, he has scarcely a 
consciousness of his feeble state, but declines insensibly into an 
awful eternity. Though instances of this kind are very frequent, 
they strike little terror into the beholder; other wretches inhale the 
deleterious drug, and find a speedy grave : and a still more numerous 
band presses forward with equal eagerness to render themselves as 
unhappy as their predecessors. Everybody abhors the use of this 
poisonous drug; the government prohibits its importation under 
severe penalties, but it is nevertheless extensively consumed, and 
the guardians of the law not only connive at its introduction, but 
often partake of the fumes themselves. The severe prohibitions 
have raised a desire of enjoying an illicit pleasure, which few can 
resist, if they have means of gratifying it,^ 

Mercury, either in the raw state, or as an oxide, is very much 
used, and more so than any other metal. A Chinaman is very soon 
salivated, and the effects of mercury upon his constitution are most 
injurious. Quacks, however, are very free in administering it, and 


^ It appears, from recent accounts, that the Chinese government are deli¬ 
berating on abolishing the ineffectual prohibition of opium, and on^ substituting a 
regular duty upon its admission.—En. 

von. IV. N 
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though they may relieve a patient, the remedy is worse than the 
malady itself. Physicians of any note consider it below their dignity 
to cure venereal diseases. The ravages occasioned by vice are thus 
frightfully preralent, and the wretched sufferers present a most 
horrible sight. \ 

We have ti^d to discover whether iron bo used in any shape, 
but have not beei^successful. The most congenial of all metals to 
the human body aeeins to have escaped the notice of the physicians, 
because they do not ^ow of any process to reduce it into such a 
shape as to enable the patient to take it. 

We must now return to our author. After having given the 
specific for a disease, he supposes it to take such and such a turn, 
and gives his prescription accordingly. We shall give a few instances 
of his mode of arrangement. If a disease commences with a pro¬ 
stration of all strength, and an utter state of apathy, he prescribes 
thirty-three diftereut herbs, which weigh about seventy-live taels; 
one tael with double the quantity of hot water to be taken each 
time. If the weather be moist, he adds a quantity of ginger, and a 
variety of pills, when the patient is about to lie down to sleep. By 
these means the spirits are excited, and the lungs purified. To pro¬ 
mote perspiration, a peculiar mixture of ginger and hemp-seed is 
added. The physician ought, in his prescription, to attend to the 
seasons and the temperature of the air, in order to lessen or increase 
some of the above ingredients. Now this medicine will relieve most 
patients, if their malady already amounts even to delirium. For 
strengthening the marrow and bones, he communicates a recipe of 
twenty ingredients, amongst which we find the gin-seng, bezoar- 
stonc, mint, and musk, with sundry pills. To restore the organs of 
digestion, the author recommends pepper, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, 
and a certain bean. For relieving the diseases of the liver, he orders 
the decoction of twenty-eight different herbs, which are to be taken 
with various pills, &c. Such are the contents of eight volumes, 
wherein the writer has shown the utmost ingenuity in prescribing for 
all possible cases. These few specimens may suffice j it would be 
tedious to give more. 

The general rule observed by Chinese physicians, in making 
choice of drugs, is to use the top of the plants, when the disease is 
in the head, the trunk for the middle parts, and the root for the 
lower parts. Some, such as gin-seng, rhubarb and musk, &c., hold 
a principal rank, and may be used simple; others can only be 
administered as compounds, or’ serve as vehicles. The best mode 
of dividing them is according to their taste, or to their innate 
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qualities^ whether they warm or cool the body. By properly mixing 
them^ even the poisonous qualities of some may be taken away, 
whilst useless drugs may be rendered effectual by being compounded 
with others. The way of applying them differs also very widely j 
some may be taken in decoction, to purge and to jpromote the cir¬ 
culation of blood j others made up into pills, to e\pel the wind and 
open the bowels j others are mixed with liquor, vinegar, and other 
strong essences; to augment their effect, others are ground to pow¬ 
der, or fried in fat to absorb the bad humours. Maladies accom¬ 
panied by cold, require warm remedies, and vice vers&; indigestion 
may be relieved by emetics; worms, and humours of the abdomen, 
give way only to poisonous drugs; and bad humours may be 
expelled by moist medicines. In distempers of the lungs repeat the 
dose nine times, of the heart seven times, of the spleen five times, 
of the liver three times, but of the kidney o^ly once. 

The remedies found in the animal kingdom may be used with 
very great effect. An elephant's eye burnt to powder, and mixed 
with human milk, is a sovereign remedy against the inflammation of 
the eyes; his bones pulverized, and given in liquor, promote diges¬ 
tion, and relieve all the defects of a disordered stomach; the ivory, 
prepared in like manner, is a capital remedy against the diabetes, 
and the teeth of his mouth against the epilepsy. Camels’ hair and 
fat, taken internally, remove piles j and the flesh of certain crabs, 
properly prepared, is an antidote against poison. 

III. Pathology. 

Much has already been said upon this subject under the article 
Nosology. The diseases treated by the author under this head, arise 
all from cold, and are chronical. After having given a full descrip¬ 
tion of the malady itself, he specifies the remedies, and their appli¬ 
cation. Before, however, entering upon the subject, he explains the 
effects of the weather upon the body; in this point he is very prolix : 
to find a cause for every disorder he exhausts his ingenuity to divide 
the elements, and to particularize the receptibility of every part of 
the body. 

Every season of the year has its proper pulse, whereby the phy¬ 
sician may judge, whether the state of the patient is in accordance 
with the temperature of the air. The elements constituting the body 
have, moreover, their respective reigns, which last about two months 
each, after which another element takes the lead, and influences the 
body. From these various points diseases ought to be judged and 
toeated. 

N 2 
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The knowledge of pathology depends upon a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the pulse, a science which occupies all the attention 
of the Chinese physician. He examines the pulse for hours together, 
then prescribes,|and, certain of success, leaves the house without any 
intention of rerurning, unless again called. His very profession 
depends upon tfN; accuracy with which he explains the causes and 
the subsequent prAgress of the disease, the beating of the pulse being 
the criterion. With the greatest confidence he predicts the course 
which the disorder is t& take, and in how many days the patient 
will be relieved from his complaint. If none of the viscera be in¬ 
jured, a speedy recovery may be expected with certainty. If the 
distemper has become inveterate, half the number of patients can 
only be restored, but if they are in the last stage, it is better to 
refuse once for all to give them anything, or else to hint at their 
certain death, and still endeavour to avert it. 

By observing the colour of the countenance, whether it be livid, 
yellow, red, white or black, a second criterion of the state of the 
patient may be found; for the five viscera have their respective five 
colours, the six blood-vessels likewise, and the colour of each part 
affected is to be found reflected in the countenance. A livid, or 
rather green, colour like grass, is the forerunner of death. The 
common livid colour, which belongs*to the element wood, indicates 
the prevalence of the Yin principle j the red colour belongs to the 
element fire, and announces inflammation, ike. 

The various parts of the body bear relation to the four cardinal 
points of the compass and to the zenith, which is strictly to be at¬ 
tended to. Thus fire predominates in the heart and viscera, and as 
fire is concentrated in the south, there exists a relation between the 
heart and the south. The liver and gall belong to the air or winds, 
winds come from the east, and therefore both have reference to the 
east. The kidneys belong to water, water corresponds with the north, 
and therefore the former also harmonize with the north. The lungs 
and intestines contain the predominating element metal j this again 
tallies with the west, ^ and consequently the former likewise. The 
spleen and stomach relating to the south, correspond with the zenith. 
These four cardinal points correspond with the seasons, as has been 
already observed 3 thus each of the parts of the body has its pecu¬ 
liar time in which it is the most invigorated, and in its proper state, 
whilst the others suffer and are affected by not being congenial to 
the existing season. 

Whosoever is conversant with'all these matters, which may be 
considered as incontrovertible maxims transmitted by the ancients. 
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must, in examining a patient, turn his attention to the eyes, ears, 
tongue, lips, and in a word, to the whole body. If a patient, for 
instance, can easily turn himself about, he may be soon cured. If 
the body be constantly moist, the sufferer recovers; if, on the con¬ 
trary, dry and scorched, he will die. ' 

Having already too long transgressed upon tbt: patience of the 
reader, we shall make no further extracts. Though much may 
appear ridiculous, it is to a Chinese an axiom, and he would smile 
in his turn at the ignorance and presumption of a barbarian, who 
doubts these things. 

Our author treats fully upon catarrh, fevers, stiffness of the 
neck, excessive vomiting, pain in the chest, and other complaints, 
which are epidemic in certain seasons. It is difGcult to make 
extracts where each chapter stands in the closest connexion with the 
whole, and mere scraps must always ren^ain unintelligible. We 
trust to have given the spirit of this part of his work, and shall now 
speak of 


IV. Surgery. 

The utter aversion of the Chinese to any surgical operation, reduces 
them to the necessity of using internal remedies or cataplasms in 
various shapes as substitutes. The moxa and acupunctura, how¬ 
ever, do not belong to this class. The latter is performed by silver 
needles, which are stuck into the flesh and twisted round, whilst the 
physician compresses the slight wound thus made. This mode of 
pricking the body is said to be very efficacious in removing pain, and 
relieving the patient instantly. As the moxa is well known to our 
physicians, we have only to remark, that the Chinese apply it far 
more frequently, and place greater reliance upon it, than our expe¬ 
rience would warrant. In desperate cases they have recourse to a kind 
of tattooing, which can never after be effaced. They likewise use red 
hot iron for cauterizing old wounds, and removing the raw flesh. 
Though they possess many caustics, none can be compared to our 
nitrate of silver. 

The author first treats of swellings j these arise either from the 
temperature, from high-wrought feelings, injuries, or the body being 
hot and suddenly becoming cold, or from having eaten or drunken 
something injurious to the body. The blood is thereby arrested in 
its circulation, and a swelling ensues. After having given very good 
hints for treating swellings, ulcers, tumours, scrofulous tumours, 
abscesses, gangrene, ossification, &c., and given prescriptions how to 
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remove them, he then particularizes the complaints in each part of 
the body, external as well as internal. 

In the cure of ulcers, surgeons are very deficient, but they excel 
in radically curing the gangrene by a cataplasm of herbs, which 
extracts the very roots. Wc are unable to trace the various modes 
of treatment, and^must be content with a few observations. 

If a tumour will not open, but remains hard, the best way is to 
make an incision in the shape of a cross, wash it well with vinegar 
and water mixed with flour, and give a few doses of myrrh, 
olibanum, musk and burnt crabs, and the complaint will disappear. 
Running sores indicate a debilitated state of the body. The first 
care, therefore, ought to be to restore the constitution, and then the 
cure will be very easy. Virulent ulcers must be treated internally 
as well as externally with five different kinds of poison ; inflamed 
sores can be reduced by cold remedies externally applied. Suppos¬ 
ing much blood to flow from these wounds, it is a sure symptom that 
the blood-vessels arc not in good order j it is especially the liver 
which occasions this, and the first attention ought,* therefore, to be 
directed towards this part. 

The lungs holding a very conspicuous rank amongst the viscera 
by inhaling the air, they are expo.sed to many injuries outwardly as 
well as inwardly ; hence the frequency of ulcers in this part. The 
worst is, that the consequences are not solely confined to the seat of 
the disease, but spread all over the body : and it is on this account 
that death very often follows. Some palliatives with liquorice, 
almonds, barley, peach-kernels, &c., do in all such complaints excel¬ 
lent service, yet death is often unavoidable. Poisonous ulcers can 
easily be dispelled by rhubarb, the kernels of dates, the pulp of the 
lotus, &c. 

Herpetic eruptions may be cured by saline lotions. The scrofula 
arises from various poisons being concentrated } the healing of it is 
attended with great difficulties. Apply a cataplasm of oysters and 
rhubarb, give aromatic pills internally, and if the disease will not 
give way, administer dissolving medicines and onions. If, notwith¬ 
standing all precaution, the cure does not advance, it becomes a 
hopeless case, and ought to be entirely abandoned. Common sores, 
if not inflamed, may be opened with a needle, and as soon as the 
blood and pus arc pressed out, they will of themselves heal up. 
Spreading and spongy sores originate in the bad state of the liver, 
and care ought to be taken to restore this viscus, when they will of 
themselves dry up. 

The dirty habits of the Chinese engender a great many cutaneous 
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diseases, in the cure of which they do not seem to have made much 
progress. Itch appears in its most frightful shape, tetters, scabs, 
and ringworms, often cover the whole body, and leprosy is making 
dreadful havoc amongst the people. Various remedies are recom¬ 
mended, and many physicians travel through the cduntry to relieve 
the sufferers, but they appear to succeed ill, for ev^a the rich cannot 
be freed from these disgusting disorders. 

Wounds, if possible, are sewed up with a thread made from the 
bark of a mulberry-tree, and then dressed with ointments. Of these 
they have a very great variety, of different colours and qualities. If 
by a cut in the abdomen the entrails come out, replace them after 
having oiled your hands, and rub the wounded part with a decoction 
of gin-seng. Order thin rice in which sheep’s kidneys have been 
boiled, and the patient will recover within ten days. Few surgeons 
will attempt the cure of a patient who is dangerously wounded, for 
fear of endangering both their safety and reputation. Even the 
nearest relations refuse taking them into the house, and though life 
might still be saved, such poor wretches often expire in the streets. 

V. Diseases of Women and Children. 

In this part of the book, the author is more diffuse than in any of 
the foregoing; but he treads over the same ground as in his patho¬ 
logy and nosology, only expatiating more fully upon the disorders 
peculiar to childhood. The prescriptions are so numerous as to be 
adapted for all possible cases, how difficult soever. In the five last 
volumes he very ably discusses the disorders of females, and collects 
the must approved prescriptions for curing them. 

This essay being already too long, we cannot enter upon the 
Chinese theory of generation, their knowledge of midwifery, the 
treatment of children after their birth, &c„ which are all contained 
in these volumes. They are great adepts in promoting the fertility 
of women, whilst they never scruple to procure abortion. The pre¬ 
valence of this horrible practice may be attributed to the depraved 
principles of paganism, and the corruption of manners which per¬ 
vades all ranks. 

The intricate science of medicine is, after all, in the estimation 
of some authors, useless. They pretend to avert all diseases by a 
proper mode of life, and to cure themselves by a moderate diet and 
fasting. If all people only followed their advice, the world would 
need neither physicians nor remedies j unhappily, however, man¬ 
kind is given over to debaucheries, and the science of medicine is a 
necessary evil. 
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Art. X, On the first Translation of the Gospels into Arabic. 

By Baron Hammer Purgstall. 

( Read I5ih April, 1837. 

Within the las^ sixteen years, the presses of Tehran and Cairo 
have sent forth four works on the biography of Muhammed, which 
contain a mass of new facts hitherto unknown to all European 
biographers of the Prophet, and which furnish ample materials for 
a more characteristic biography than those of Gagnier, Boulain- 
villiers, Turpin, Savary, Mill, Bush, and the Encyclopedias. Of the 
four above-named works, the first was published at Tahran j it 
forms the second volume of the Haiwat al Kuldb (life of the hearts), 
450 leaves in folio, by Muhammed BiLter. Three years after its 
publication appeared at Cairo, the Turkish biography of the Prophet, 
by Waisi —and three years later the continuation of it by 

Nab£^(; who rank both amongst the first writers of the Ottomans. 

But Nabi’s biography not reaching further than to the conquest 
of Mecca, it has been continued by NazmizMc ifjlj whose 

continuation, however, has not yet made its appearance in print; in¬ 
stead of it the commentary of Ibrahim of Haleb was published at 
Cairo in the month of May, 1833, (Zilhidja, 1248.) This is by far the 
most important of the four works mentioned,* and from it the follow¬ 
ing notice of the first Arabic translation of the Gospels is extracted. 
Three years after Muhammed’s having set up his claim to prophecy, 
and ten years before his emigration (Hijrat®) from Mecca to Medina, 

in the year 612, died Wark^i, the son of Naufel, Jjy ^ the 
cousin of Khadija, a Christian priest, of whose momentous influence 
on Muhammed’s mind and knowledge, nothing has been recorded 
by the European biographers of the prophet. He^translated the Gos¬ 
pels (or rather the Bible) into Arabic, and this accounts at once for 

* A new biography of Muhammed, chiefly drawm from the four works above- 
mentioned, and other hitherto unpublished sources, is the first of a series of 
biographies of great Moslem moiiarchs during the first seven centuries of the 
Hijrat, the first volume of which is to appear next Easter, at Darmstadt, sold by 
Lei^e. 

Hijrat, not Hegira, is by no means to be translated by flight, but by 

ermgration, as the prophet never could confess a flight, but only an emigration, 
which is also the true sense of tlie word ;*from the same root comes the name of 
Hkjar, (the emigrant.) 
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Mnhammed’s deep acquaintance with it, proved by so many passages 
of the Kor^n. Muhammed held in the highest esteem this cousin 
of his most respected wife, and sanctioned this high esteem to all 
future times by the following tradition : “ I have sden a priest in 
Paradise dressed in green silk, and he was no other than Warka, the 
son of Naufel." The passage which records him to have translated 

the Gospels into Arabic is the following : page 53. 

&3^jC. “ Warkd, the son of Naufel, the cousin 

of Khadija, had become a Christian at the time of ignorance 
(before Muhammed), and translated the Gospels from the Hebrew 
into Arabic.” 

By the Gospels the Bible must here be understood, not only on 
account of the Hebrew, but also becau.se the Kordn evinces, in a 
great many passages, a greater acquaintance with the books of the 
Old Testament, particularly with the Psalms, than with the Gospels j 
at any rate Warkiii, the son of Naufel, the cousin of Khadija, is the 
first Arabic translator of a part of the Bible. 
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Art. XI. — She$ch of the Island of Borneo, by G. Windsor Earl, 

Esq., M. R. A. S. Communicated in a Letter to the Right Hon. 

Sir Alexander Johnston. 

Read Ath February, 1837. 

** Although Borneo is so large an island, and although some parts 
of the coast have been known for many years, very little informa- 
tion has been yet received respecting the interior of the country, and 
the diiFerent people who inhabit it. The Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, conceiving that a knowledge of this 
island has become more than ever an abject of importance to the 
British public, in consequence of the trade with China, and with the 
islands in the Eastern Sea, having been laid open to all British sub¬ 
jects, has taken measures for procuring translations into English 
of the different works upon the subject written in Dutch j and for 
collecting all the information relative to Borneo, which can be ob¬ 
tained from those persons who have* visited the coasts of that 
island. Mr. Earl, who has acquircjcl much knowledge relative to 
different parts of it, sent a paper to the Society, which was pub¬ 
lished in the third volume of this Journal and we have now 
the pleasure to publish the following paper sent to Sir Alexander 
Johnston by the same gentleman, who, we hope, will soon have 
an opportunity of obtaining still further information upon the 
subject, by joining the expedition which is about to sail for the 
purpose of making a survey of the Eastern Seas j and which will 
afford him the means of completing those inquiries which he has 
already carried on, as appear by the papers we have published, with 
so much zeal and intelligence." 


Mr. Earl's Paper. 

I HASTEN to draw up a statement of the information I have been 
enabled to collect concerning the great island of Bomec), and I 
regret being unable to give more than a very meagre account of a 
country, which, besides possessing a soil which vies in richness with 
that of any other island in the Indian Archipelago, contains exten¬ 
sive veins of precious metals close under the surface of the earth. 
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alone sufBcient to render it of the utmost importance. The notices 
contained in the following pages are partly the results of observa¬ 
tions made during a personal visit to the western part of the island; 
partly from the notes of a gentleman who visited the interior from the 
east coast; and partly from information collected from the com¬ 
manders of vessels, and others, Europeans and natives, who have 
visited the parts in question. 

Commencing with the western part of Borneo, which is the point 
nearest to the British settlements in the Straits of Malacca, we find 
that the rich mineral productions have attracted the cupidity of 
foreigners; the Malays and Chinese having established themselves 
on the coast and on the shores of the larger rivers, the Dyaks, the 
aboriginal inhabitants, having retired before them into the interior. 
The period of their arrival on the Island cannot be ascertained, 
but the Malays must have been firmly established when the Chinese 
first immigrated, for the latter acknowledge that the country in 
which they are settled by right belongs to the former. The Malays, 
being a maritime people, did not occupy themselves in W'orking the 
mines; but, having fixed themselves near the mouths of the three 
great rivers of Pontianak, Sambas, and Succadana, were contented 
with the gold and diamonds they procured by barter from the 
aborigines, chiefly employing their time in piratical cruizes against 
the natives of other parts of the archipelago. The Chinese, on the 
contrary, being extremely partial to mining speculations, established 
themsefves in the parts where gold and diamonds could most readily 
be procured. They arc now principally congregated in the district 
of Montradok, which lies betw’een the rivers of Sambas and Ponti¬ 
anak. This district is about forty miles wide, and extends from the 
sea*coast between sixty and seventy miles into the interior. 

The rivers of Sambas and Pontianak are of considerable depth, 
and afford great facility for communication with the interior. They 
are both supposed to take their rise in the very centre of the Island. 
Sambas river is the largest on the west coast of the island. The 
entrance is about a mile and a half wide, thg depth being nearly 
twenty feet at high-water spring-tides, but immediately inside the 
heads, the width of the river increases to two miles and a half. It 
has been ascended by the Dutch a considerable distance, probably 
eighty or ninety miles, and nothing was found that would obstruct 
its navigation by vessels of moderate burden. It is said by the 
Malays that canoes can ascend it to within two days’ journey of 
Borneo Proper. * 

The Pontianak river, the mouth of which is about ninety miles 
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to the southward of Sambas^ is inferior in point of size to the latter, 
but the town situated near its mouth is of more importance than 
Sambas, as it is the chief residency of the Dutch on the west coast. 
In addition to the two settlements already mentioned, the Dutch 
have a third at Landak, a town on the banks of one of the lesser 
branches of the Pontianak river, about seventy miles from the sea, 
near which are the most productive diamond-mines. 

In 1823, the southern branch of this river was ascended 230 
miles, by an exploring party from Pontianak, but no account of the 
expedition has been made public, and the only information I could 
procure concerning it, was from one of the gentlemen at Sambas, 
who was intimately acquainted with the person who conducted it. 
At the point to which they ascended, the river was found to open 
out into an extensive lake, twenty-five miles in length, possessing a 
depth exceeding three fathoms. Two islands were situated near the 
centre, one of which was named Van Der Capellen, after the gover¬ 
nor of Dutch India. 

Several Dyak tribes were settled on its shores, but I could not 
ascertain whether they possessed vessels of a superior description to 
those used by the tribes who inhabit the banks of the rivers. I sus¬ 
pect that the Dutch avoided having any intercourse with them. 

The Danau Malayu, as the lake Is called, w'as estimated at only 
100 feet above the level of the sea; but as a much greater elevation 
would be necessary to give the stream of the river the force that it pos¬ 
sesses, 1 think they must have calculated only the height of the falls 
which they passed in the ascent, one of which was thirty feet high. 

The latitude of the lake was estimated at 1" 5' N., and its dis¬ 
tance from the sea, in a direct line, at 140 miles. 

The west coast of Borneo w'as ceded to the Dutch about the year 
1780, by the king of Bantam, in Java, who either had, or professed 
to have, a right to it, and an expedition was fitted out the same year 
by the Batavian government to take possession of the territory. 
Succadana, then the most Important town on the west coast of 
Borneo, was the spot fixed on for the settlement, but the native 
ehief disallowed the right of the king of Bantam, and refused to 
admit the Dutch, who immediately attacked the town, and destroyed 
it. ^They then established factories at Pontianak, and at Mompava, 
a town on the coast of the district inhabited by the Chinese; but 
both the latter and the Malays were so opposed to them, that the 
establishments were abandoned as unproductive, after a trial of 
thirteen years, during which time liumbers of lives were lost; and, 
what was considered of more importance, large sums of money were 
expended. 
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la 1823, the Dutch again established themselves at Fontianalc, 
and purchased the monopoly of the diamond-mines from the Panam- 
bahan, for 50,000 dollars. The stones below four carats were to be 
the property of the miners, and those above that were to be sold to 
the Dutch, at twenty per cent, below the market price. In 1823 and 
1824, diamonds, amounting to 2290 carats, were received by the 
government, which cost 33,000 guilders, and were sold for 52,000, 
giving a profit of 19,000 guilders (1,583/.), rather more than fifteen 
per cent, on the money paid to the Panambahan. Even this small 
profit decreased, either from the miners not working with zeal, or 
from their being enabled to embezzle the larger stones. 

The Dutch, finding that the speculation was a losing one, turned 
their attention towards the Chinese, in the hope of wringing from them 
some of the produce of their labours. The territory occupied by 
the latter had not richer mines than were contained in other parts of 
the country, but Chinese industry rendered them more productive. 
However, the Dutch sent a body of troops against the Chinese : the 
latter could not cope with the Europeans in the field, but they ha¬ 
rassed them by cutting off the supplies, and poisoning the wells, 
until at last the Dutch troops retreated. 

Another plan was now pursued by the Hollanders. A sum of 
money was paid to the Sultan df Sambas, fur permission to form a 
settlement there, and the intermediate coast has ever since been 
blockaded by gun-boats, so that the Chinese can neither leave the 
country, nor have any communication with foreign parts, except 
through Pontianak or Sambas. Enormous duties are levied on 
exports and imports, and a tax of sixty guilders is imposed on every 
man that leaves the country. 

The Dutch also acquire a revenue by farming to individuals the 
exclusive privilege of retailing opium, betel, arrack, pork, indeed 
almost every necessary of life. The sale of salt is entirely in the 
hands of government. It is brought from Java, and deposited in 
large store-houses, and sold to the natives at a price amounting to 
700 per cent, on its intrinsic value. ^ 

With respect to the supply of salt, the interior of Borneo is 
similarly situated to the inland parts of Africa. It is obtained from 
the sea-coast, and the further it is taken into the country, the more 
it increases in price. At a place 200 miles from the mouth of the 
Sambas river, a measure of salt is exchanged for twenty times the 
quantity of rice. On the northern coast, where the Dyaks are rather 
more civilized than the people near Sambas, cakes of salt are used 
in lieu of coin, as a medium .of exchange. 
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The illiberal system pursued by the Dutch has not effected an 
improvement in the revenue department, an annual loss being sus¬ 
tained of from 40,000 to 50,000 guilders. The commerce is in a 
great measure destroyed. About fifteen Junks from China came 
annually to the coast before these restrictions were imposed, but the 
number is now reduced to four or five. 

I, The gold and diamond mines are easily wrought, and with Euro¬ 
pean enterprise and machinery, their produce would be immense. 
The veins of ore are not in the hills, but in the low country, and are 
seldom more, and often much less, than thirteen feet below the sur¬ 
face. The miners use simple spades and mattocks for digging out 
the ore, and clear the gold and diamonds from the earth by means 
of a strong stream of water turned through a large wooden trough. 
The particles of gold are generally very small, but large pieces are 
occasionally found. The Sultan of Sambas has in his possession a 
piece which is said to weigh more than twelve and a half bunkals, 
about eighteen ounces. A diamond is seldom found of more 
than thirty carats. The famous Matan diamond, which is almost 
the only property left to the Sultan of Succadana, is 367 carats. 1 
have never seen it, but have heard from those who have examined it, 
that it is not a true stone : it is uncut. 

Pontianak, the chief settlement*of the Dutch on the west coast 
is distant from Batavia 420, from Singapore 340, and from Canton 
1400 geographical miles. The distance between Pontianak and 
Batavia is not actually more than eighty miles greater than that 
between Pontianak and Singapore; but as the monsoons in the 
China Sea blow from north-east and south-west, a ship can always 
make the voyage from Singapore and back with a fair wind; so that 
five voyages can be made in the same time that would be required to 
make one to and from Batavia; for in the latter case a ship would 
always have the monsoon against her one part of the passage. 

The exports of the west coast of Borneo are gold, diamonds, 
bezoar-stones, and small quantities of wax and rattans. Although 
part of the territory qcctipied by the Chinese is in a high state of cul¬ 
tivation, nothing is grown for exportation. Pepper was formerly 
produced, but since the restrictions on commerce, the Chinese will 
grow nothing except for their own consumption. Iron is obtained 
in small quantities from the interior; it is sometimes exported to 
Java, and other countries in the Archipelago, where it is much 
valnsd for the manufacture of krisses (daggers). The iron is brought 
from the interior in bundles, each^contoining ten small pieces. Five 
of the bundles are worth three dollars. 
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Calicoes, teas, and all articles of Chinese produce and manu¬ 
facture, are brought from Canton and Amoy; rice and salt from 
Java j and opium and piece-goods from Singapore. 

Proceeding northwards from Sambas, the first place of sufiicient 
imjiortance to attract attention, is Serawak. Here the country is 
mountainous, and the Dyaks, instead of being driven into the 
interior, occupy the sea-coast. The town is situated in a bay, on 
the east side of Point Api, about sixty miles to the southward of the 
Sambas River, 

This part, indeed the whole N. W. coast, is claimed by the 
Rdj4 of Borneo Proper. There is but a handful of Malays at Sara¬ 
wak (perhaps forty), but the Dyaks are so easily governed, that a 
small number of foreigners is sufiicient to keep a large native tribe 
in the most complete subjection. The mountains in the vicinity 
contain inexhaustible mines of antimony. The ore is brought down 
by the Dyaks, who receive in return small (presents of red calico, 
beads, brass-wire, and tobacco, and is taken by the Malays in Bor¬ 
nean and Sambas prahus, to Singapore, where it is eagerly pur¬ 
chased and transmitted in its crude state to Europe. The price paid 
for the ore at Singapore, is from one to two dollars a picul (1331b.), 
while the trifles given to the Dyaks for fifty piculs, are not valued at 
more than five dollars. I caniiot discover that any European has 
yet visited Serawak, 

Two days' sail to the N.W. is Scrassan, where the Dyaks are 
supposed to be in greater force than in any other part of the coast. 

Many of the creeks here are occasionally occupied by Lanun 
pirates, from Mindanao, who are sometimes at war with the Dyaks 3 
but they frequently join forces, in which case the Dyaks claim the 
human heads and iron, leaving the rest of the plunder to the Lanuns. 

The Badjus, a kind of sea-gypsies, who are supposed to have 
come originally from the vicinity of Singapore, are also to be met 
with here. They live entirely in their little boats, and sometimes 
employ themselves in making salt from sea-water, which is eagerly 
purchased by the Dyaks. ^ 

The N.W. coast is so little known, that even the points are not 
accurately laid down in the charts, except those in the vicinity of Bor¬ 
neo Proper. The latter was once a place of great importance, but the 
system of piracy connived at by the Muhammedan government has 
driven away the European, and a great part of the Chinese trade. 
After being neglected by the British for many years, two ships were 
sent here from Singapore in 1834, and they procured considerable 
quantities of gold-dust, pepper, and camphor. The pepper is entirely 
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cultivated by the Chinese, and the greater part of the pitiduee is 
sent to Canton and Amoy, in the Chinese junks which annually 
visit the port., Borneo Proper also exports cloves, bark>.rattans, 
dammer, black-wood (for furniture, &c.), and tortoise-^shell. The 
town is of considerable extent, nearly all the houses being built upon 
floats on the river. 

Proceeding from the town of Borneo Proper to the N. E., we 
come to the northern part of the Island, which was ceded to the 
English by the Sdlds, and is still considered by many natives as 
the property of the British Government. The climate and soil are 
spoken of by the Bugis, who are well acquainted with this port, as 
superior to any in Borneo. Near here is the island of Balambangan, 
where the British settlement was unfortunately formed, in pre¬ 
ference to the main land. It was established fur the purpose of 
carrying on a contraband trade with the spice islands, and also with 
a view to induce the Dyaks to undertake the cultivation of pepper. 
The. aborigines are here very numerous, and are further advanced in 
civilization than the Dyaks of the west and north-west coasts. 

The mouths of the rivers are occupied by the Malays, or rather 
Moors, who look on the Dyaks as a 'property, and endeavour as 
much as possible to prevent their having communication with 
foreigners. In 1834, I met at Siifgapore three Bugis chiefs who 
had touched here on their voyage from Sdld. They informed me 
that a numerous body of Cochin-Chinese had settled there. Should 
this be the case (and I have no reason to doubt the veracity of my 
informants), the country will have an industrious population, which 
will be of the greatest value should the British ever again colonize 
the part in question. It will perhaps be remembered that some years 
ago, the Jesuits of the Propaganda Mission in Cochin-China, having 
been detected in treasonable practices against the state, were expelled 
the country. The native Christians then rebelled, but were put 
down by the king’s forces, when many of the former emigrated. 

I am the more inclined to believe the statement of my Bugis 
friends, from the fact that numbers of Cochiu-Chinese are settled in 
the neighbouring island of Palawan, and from the position of the 
north point of Borneo, it being so situated, that the voyage to and 
from Cochin-China can be made with facility in all monsoons, also 
from the numbers of well-sheltered harbours and navigable rivers; 
from the fertility of the soil, and the absence of all likelihood of 
determined resistance from the aborigines, there is not a spot in the 
Archipelago better adapted to their*purpose. 

As the sea-coast on the west side of the island is inhabited by 
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Malays^ so is that of the east by the enterprising Bugis tribes of 
Celebes. Of the coast from Malludo Bay to Coti, which comprises 
nearly eight degprees of latitude, little further is kno,wn than that it 
contains many ccmsiderablc rivers. The productions of the country 
are chiefly taken to Coti and Passier, the principal ports on the 
west coast, whence they are exported to Singapore. In the year 
1827, Mr. Dalton, a mercantile gentleman from Singapore, went to 
Cuj;i in a Bugis prahu, and penetrated far into the interior, to the 
country of the Dyaks, where he remained trading fifteen months. 
Unfortunately he died soon after his return to Singapore, and the 
notes he has left are sadly deficient in geographical information, but 
they contain voluminous accounts of the manners and customs of 
the Dyaks. It appears that he ascended the Coti river 600 miles, 
but in which direction is not mentioned. He was treated well, one- 
of the chiefs having adopted him as a brother. Were not the habits 
of the Dyaks of the west coast well known, itj would be almost im¬ 
possible to believe that human beings could be so far degraded below 
the level of the brute creation as he describes them. The sole em¬ 
ployment of the chiefs appears to be [in undertaking expeditions 
into the interior, for the purpose of surprising and slaughtering the 
inhabitants of whole villages, solely that their heads may be pro¬ 
cured to deck the habitations of the murderers. Hunting-parties 
are formed tq destroy ^e people belonging to the wilder tribes that 
inhabit the woods. A man cannot marry until he h^ procured a 
human head, and he that has several, may be distinguished by his 
proud and lofty bearing, for it constitutes his patent of nobility. 
From this it may be thought that all attempts to improve them 
would be hopeless; but on the contrary, the horrible nature of their 
mode of life renders them more willing to adopt milder customs. 
The Moslems never found more ready converts. On the west coast 
I saw both the wild and the tame Dyaks, and thought it hardly pos¬ 
sible that they could be the same race of people. Those in the 
vicinity of the Chinese settlement had totally abandoned their horrid 
customs, and were milder in conduct and disposition than any of 
the natives of the Archipelago I had hitherto seen. How the custom 
of wholesale murdering originated, it is impossible to say; but the 
Dyaks that exist at present have been brought up "“to consider the 
destroying of a fellow-creature as the most meritorious action that 
they can perform. 

From the account of Mr. Dalton, the Dyak population in the 
vicinity of Coti must be considerable. There are three head chiefs, 
one of whom has fifty, .another seventy, and a third 150 minor chiefs 

von. IV. o 
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under nim, each of whom is supposed to have about 1,000 indivi¬ 
duals under his rule. This population will appear immense, when 
the system of l^uman sacrifice is considered, but it must be remem¬ 
bered, that these rarely attack each other, their murderous excur¬ 
sions, being undertaken against the more distant tribes. 

Single missionaries would be of little avail in weaning them from 
their evil practices, as it is apparently by example, and not by pre¬ 
cept, that they can be permanently benefited. From the Dutch 
settlements on the west and south coasts, civilization might be dis¬ 
seminated far into the interior of the country, but unfortunately the 
governments there are solely occupied in enforcing their commer¬ 
cial monopolies. 

A mission similar to those of the Jesuits among the natives of 
South America (to whom the Dyaks bear an extraordinary resem¬ 
blance in appearance, habits, disposition, and even in weapons), 
would be likely in a few years to put au entire stop to the horrid 
practices which now obtain. It would not be those only in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the missions that would be benefited, but the 
more distant tribes would soon follow the good example. Instead 
of missions similar to those of the Jesuits, I should have said, on a 
similar system,—that is, by establishing the missionaries in threes 
and fours at the chief villages of the*various tribes. 

The town of Coti, or Semerinden, is situated sixty miles up a 
large rive^, at the mouth of which are numerous small islands, 
which afford a retreat for pirates. The town is chiefly inhabited by 
Bugis, many of whom annually proceed to Singapore to dispose of 
the produce of the country, gold-dust, wax, &c., and bring back 
articles for home consumption, or for exportation to the more eastern 
parts of the Archipelago. Above Coti are the Dyak towns of Ton- 
garron, Mapao, and Woaho, the inhabitants of which, to the estimated 
amount of 270,000, arc nominally under the control of the Bugis 
of Coti, who are enabled to keep them in awe by their knowledge 
of the use of fire-arms, of which the Dyaks have the greatest 
dread. 

Mr. Dalton resided during his stay chiefly at Tongarron, the 
largest Dyak town on the banks of the river, which, from the esti¬ 
mated length of the reaches of the river, he considers to be situated 
200 n»iles N.W. ^-N. from the mouth. 

The following positions which he has assigned to the various 
towns on the bunks of the river, w'ould probably be more correct, 
w'ere one-third of their distance from the mouth of the river 
deducted, as an over-estimation of the lengths of the reaches. 
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liatitiiilc. Loofritiide. 

Scmcrinden . , . . 1“ 4' N. 116“ 2' E. 

Tongarrott .... 1“ 30'N. 115“ 6'E. 

* 

From Tongarron, the river is stated to run north thirty miles, 
N.W. thirty miles, then west, and afterwards W.S.W. Mapao, a 
large town, is said to be between 300 and 400 miles further up the 
river, and that a fast canoe, aided by the current, can descend from 
Mapao to Tongarron in twenty hours. The river must be extremely 
tortuous in its course, for were a straight line carried out to the 
N.W. 300 miles from Tongarron, it would enter the China Sea. 

The mouth of the Coti river is estimated by Mr. Dalton to be in 
latitude 1" 2' S. j longitude 117" E, 

In the year 1825, an expedition was sent by the Dutch govern¬ 
ment to explore the Coti river, and to endeavour to traverse the 
island to its opposite coast, the unfortunate results of which tend 
to prove, that in countries like this, politics phould be entirely un¬ 
connected with exploring expeditions. 

Major Muller, a gentleman who had been employed in the same 
capacity on the opposite coast, was placed at the head of the expedi¬ 
tion, the remainder of the party consisting of twenty-four Javanese 
soldiers. On arriving at Coti, he prevailed on the Sultan to permit 
the Dutch to settle there, and to monopolize the duties, for the 
annual payment of 80,000 guilders. When this compact came to 
the knowledge of the Pangerans, they remonstrated so strongly with 
the Sultan, that he regretted having made the agreement, and, to 
prevent its being acted upon, he determined to have Major Miiller 
and his party destroyed, as then no evidence of the fact would 
remain. One of the Bugis Pangerans was, therefore, sent with a 
strung party as a guide, who, with the assistance of the Dyak boat¬ 
men, treacherously murdered the greater number, a few of the 
Javanese alone escaping. 

The extraordinary temper of the Dyak swords was here put to 
the test, and it is said that some of the muskets of the Javanese 
soldiers, with which the latter endeavoured to defend themselves, 
were cut in two by a single blow. The iron which is found in the 
interior of the island must either be of an excellent quality, or the 
Dyaks have discovered a method of tempering it, which sets at de¬ 
fiance the competition of more civilized nations. This is probably 
one of the relics of a former state of civilization, which has been 
remembered from the intimate connexion it has with some of their 
present customs. 

About 100 miles to the southward of Coti is a large river, on the 

o 2 
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banks of which, about sixty miles from the mouth, is the town of 
Passier. This place had formerly considerable trade, being a depdt 
for the spices and other produce of the islands to the eastward; but 
since the settlement of Singapore, its commerce has decreased. 

In 1772 the British were about establishing a factory here, but 
some violent disturbances which took place in the state about that 
time deterred them. The dissolute habits of the chiefs have caused 
this place to become a den of ipfamy, and murders are daily corn- 
mitted in the streets. Neither Passier nor Coti have been visited 
by an European ship for many years. 

Proceeding to the southward there is no place of sufficient im¬ 
portance to attract attention, until we arrive at Pulo Laut, an island 
of considerable size, divided from Borneo by a narrow strait. Its 
shores are inhabited by the most ferocious pirates in the Archipelago, 
who are the terror of the navigators of these seas. During the 
south-east monsoon, they cruize with their prahus near the coasts of 
Java, and of the more civilized islands j were they not fortunately 
as idle and unenterprising as they are ferocious, the commerce of 
the adjacent islands would almost be put a stop to by them. 

Passing round the southern point of Pulo Laut, the south coast of 
Borneo commences. A range of high mountains lines the shore from 
this to Point Selatan, or South Point, a distance of ninety miles. 
From Point Selatan the coast line trends to the northward, to the 
mouth of the river Banjar Massin, one of the largest yet known on 
the island. The town of the same name is situated about twenty miles 
from the mouth of the river, on the left bank. It was founded by 
the Javanese many years before the arrival of Europeans in the 
Archipelago, but since then there has been such an influx of Bugis 
and other foreign settlers, that the inhabitants have lost all resem¬ 
blance to the people of Java, although a constant correspondence 
has been kept up with that island. 

In 1717 a factory was established here by the Dutch, which was 
continued until 1809, when the Hollanders, finding that the settle¬ 
ment did not afford more revenue than was sufficient to pay the 
expenses, abandoned the place to the native chief, who paid 50,000 
rix-dollars for the forts and government buildings. 

When the British took possession of Java ih 1811, Banjar Mas- 
sin was much reduced in importance. The Raj^ having invited the 
British to settle there, a factory was established, which was given 
over to the Dutch on the restoration of Java, and is cuutinued by 
them until the present day. * 

The principal part of the commerce is with Java. The exports 
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are gold, diamonds, pepper, indeed, precisely the same as those of 
Borneo Proper. 

The banks of the rivers abound in rattans of the best descrip¬ 
tion, which are exported in large quantities to Java, where they are 
exchanged for rice and calicoes. A considerable trade is carried on 
between Banjar Massin and Singapore, but it is much discouraged 
by the Dutch authorities. 

The coast between this place and Succadana is understood to 
possess no large rivers, but there are numerous small towns, inhabited 
chiefly by Bugis, which are fast rising in importance, as the esta¬ 
blishment of Singapore, where the utmost freedom of commerce is 
enjoyed, has given a spur to the trade of this and every other port 
in the Archipelago. Cota Ringin, a town about 100 miles to the 
eastward of Tanjong Sambar, the S.W. point of Borneo, is second 
in importance to Banjar Massin. 

The relics of a people who must have been much further ad¬ 
vanced in civilization than the Dyaks, arc to be met with in various 
parts of the island. Those near Banjar Massin are evidently 
Hindu remains, and their existence may be accounted for by the 
fact, that a colony of Hindus from Java was established there; but 
I cannot help thinking, that those found in the wilder parts of the 
island are even more ancient. From what I could learn, the latter 
consist of tumuli, in which are found curiously-shaped earthen 
jars, and as these are considered by the Dyaks as being con¬ 
nected with the ashes of their forefathers, the tumuli are probably 
graves. 

In the maps of the Island of Borneo, a range of high mountains 
is represented as traversing the interior of the island from north¬ 
east to south-west, but I have never seen them, nor have I been 
able to discover any evidence that may tend to prove their exi stence; 
indeed, I have no doubt, that when the island is better known, 
these will be erased from the chart, and probably a ch ain of lakes 
will then occupy their place. There is nothing in the geological for¬ 
mation of the hills in Borneo that would lead to the supposition 
that the ranges of mountains would there take a different direction 
from those in the islands to the westward. With the exception 
of the mountains in Java, and in the islands to the eastward of 
it, which are of volcanic origin, all the ranges yet discovered in the 
western parts of the Indian Archipelago, and in the intertropical 
parts of Eastern Asia, extend from north-west to south-east; and 
as the hills on the west and north-west coasts, and perhaps also 
those in the interior of the island, are of the same formation (primi- 
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tive granite), it appears improbable that they should take another 
direction. 

One of the‘Eastern Asiatic ranges, after extending along the 
S.W. coast of Sumatra, terminates at its S.E. point. Another runs 
along the Malay peninsula, is lost for a time, but appears again in 
the high peak of Lingin, and terminates in Banca and Billiton j and 
a branch from this separates at Pulo Timoan, on the east coast of 
the peninsula, and ends at Carimata, in the strait between Billiton 
and Borneo. Two ranges traverse Cambodia and Cochin-China in 
the same direction, and these will be found to extend to, and, per¬ 
haps, to traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian range and the 
mountains at Serawak, on the north-w'est extremity of Borneo, the 
Natunas islands and Pulo Condor form the connecting link j and as 
the Serawak hills run to the south-east, the range is probably con¬ 
tinued, either by a connected line, or by isolated mounts, until it 
terminates in the Gunung Ratos, near Cape Selatan. 

All these ranges abound in metals, which is not the case in Java, 
where the mountains take another direction. 

Mr. Dalton, in his papers, mention? no range of mountains in 
the interior of the island, and, had “they existed, they would certainly 
not have been allowed to pass without some allusion to them. The 
streams of the rivers, however, are so swift, and their courses arc so 
long, that the country in which they take their rise must be some 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

As geographical research is extending to every part of the globe, 
Borneo, which certainly deserves the name of El Dorado better than 
any country hitherto known, may not be entirely neglected. The 
numerous large rivers afford easy communication with the inner¬ 
most recesses of the country, and, unlike the Quorra and other large 
rivers in Africa, they rarely have sand-banks or rapids to arrest the 
progress of voyagers. Very little fear is to be entertained of the 
hostility of the Dyaks, for they are so terrified at fire-arms, that they 
have been known to run for miles on hearing the report of a gun. 

Were a free trade at any future time to be opened with the 
Aborigines, it would afford an annually-increasing market for many 
articles of British produce and manufacture. Those now in demand 
are calicoes, beads, brass wire, and iron for agricultural instruments. 

Regretting that the information I have been enabled to collect is 
so inadequate to the importance of the subject, 

I have the honour, &c., &c. 
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Art. XII.— On the Came of the external Pattemt or Watering of the 
Damascus Sword-Blades, by Henry Wilkinson, Esq. 

Read Jpril 1st, 1837. 

It is well known that Damascus was formerly celebrated all over 
the world for its manufacture of sword-blades, and it is recorded, 
that when Timtir Lang conquered Syria, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, he carried oft' all the manufacturers of steel into 
Persia; since which period, the fabrication of arras has declined at 
Damascus, and the successors of those workmen, being dispersed 
over the East, are said either to have lost the secret, or ceased to 
make blades of more than ordinary goodness. We must, however, 
first divest ourselves of all prejudice in favour of the exaggerated 
reports of their qualities, and remember, that at the time when the 
natives of the East were well acquainted with the art of working 
in iron and steel, we, and indeed all Europe, appear to have been 
comparatively in a state of perfect ignorance j the ancient swords 
of Damascus, therefore, when opposed to those of other countries, 
were probably found to be infinitely superior in temper and quality; 
which, combined with their great external beauty, stamped them for 
ages with so high a character for excellence, that they are even 
now handed down as heir-ioorns by Eastern princes to their pos¬ 
terity. The extraordinary prices' that have been offered and obtained 
for them, sufficiently attest the estimation in which they were held, 
which is certainly not warranted in the present day, when swords of 
equal, or superior quality, might be manufactured at one-twentieth 
of the expense. In addition to the foregoing observations, the 
strength and great dexterity of the swordsmen must be taken into 
consideration, and much of the apparent superiority of these blades 
may be undoubtedly ascribed to this cause. 

The attempt to imitate them has, however, occupied the attention 
of philosophers and manufacturers in various countries, and at 
different periods ; but tliese attempts have been mostly directed to 
produce the external appearance, rather than to attain any superior 
quality, for which the original swords were famed, and the explana> 
tion of the true cause of the watering, or Jowher, (which, in my 


^ Two swords presented to Sir JoKti Campbell by the Shah of Persia, were 
valued at 200 ducats each, or about 86/. And the Umccr of Scind had a large 
sword, for which he refused 9000 rupees, equal to 900/. 
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opinion, has never been successfully imitated,) is still a,desicleratum. 
With this view I have attentively pursued the subject for several 
years, and finally came to the conclusion that the natives of the 
East are either perfectly ignorant of the cause themselves, or, finding 
their labours so highly appreciated, have mystified the process as 
much as possible, in order to avoid the discovery of having no secret 
to keep. 

With respect to the various attempts at imitation, the least 
ingenious one is certainly that of etching, or engraving, a blade of 
common steel, merely to deceive the purchaser. Amongst the 
numerous failures, we may enumerate those of Messrs. Nicholson, 
O’Reilly, Wilde, and others in England, as well as that of Mon¬ 
sieur Clouet, in France, whose treatise entitled, “ Art de fabriquer les 
Lames figurdes, dites Lames de Dumas," does not contain any method 
capable either of imitating the figure, or the boasted qualities of the 
real blades; which is clearly demonstrated by Signor Crivelli, in a 
memorial published at Milan, in \^2\, " SuH' Arte di fabricare le 
Sciabole di Damasco," in which the author considers that he has disco¬ 
vered the great secret; but, although his method is extremely inge¬ 
nious, and, in my opinion, calculated fo produce swords of great 
beauty, and equal to any ever made at Damascus, yet I think I may 
be able to prove that his conclusions are erroneous, and that he has 
mistaken a natural appearance for an artificial one. Another method, 
adopted in ignorance of thc^true cause, or merely for the sake of 
ornament, is not uncommonly met with in Georgian swords and 
daggers, and in those of Russia, and other countries, forming a cen¬ 
tral line along the blade, and made by a process similar to that 
employed for the manufacture of gun-barrels in India, and now 
well known in Europe; consisting of alternate lamina: of iron and 
steel, twisted in a spiral direction, and welded together; this arrange¬ 
ment is, however, totally different to the true Damascus, and wholly 
unfit for the edge of any cutting instrument, being incapable of pro¬ 
ducing uniformity of temper. A few celebrated swords made by 
Goork of Taflis, almost all of which are at present in the possession 
of Kings, are made of Georgian steel, th§ ore being obtained from 
the Siberian mines; they have a broad band of this kind of artificial 
Damascus near the back of the blade. One of them I have lately 
examined, and do not consider it superior to those of our own 
general make, in respect to its useful qualities; the band being 
merely an ornamental introduction. 

The conviction in my own mind that secrets of importance in 
manufactures can rarely be kept for centuries, induced me to seek 
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for the cause in the material eftiployed j and I think that in China, 
and other places, where the natives excel in the production of any 
particular article of commerce, we must generally attribute it to the 
quality of the material, and the method of manipulation, rather 
than to the superior skill and knowledge of the workmen. Una* 
voidable results are often obtained, depending on circumstances 
unknown to themselves, and, therefore, easily preserved from the 
curiosity of others. 

The Joviher, or watering, of the genuine Damascus sabres, I con¬ 
ceive to have been originally produced by two principal causes j 
first, the nature of the iron-ore; secondly, the method of converting 
it into steel. The latter diifers in various provinces of India, but 
is essentially the same, as I find by the MSS. of Dr. Moorcroft, and 
Major James Franklin, and also by other documents.' The furnace 
is of a rude description, being composed of stones and mud, or clay j 
the iron-ore is reduced to a coarse powder j the furnace being filled 
with charcoal,* the fire is urged by bellows until no moisture is 
given out J a small basketful of the ore is then poured in at the 
top, and a larger basketful of charcoal, and so on alternately. The 
scoria begins to run in about an hourj the bellows are inces¬ 
santly worked by men relieving each other, and in about twelve 
hours the process is finished. The crude iron thus obtained has 
never been really melted, but falls by its weight to the bottom of 
the furnace, where the grains agglutinate : in this state it is often 
malleable. The wall of the furnace i.s broken down—the red-hot 
mass dragged out, and divided into pieces of one or two pounds’ 
weight. To convert it into steel, each piece is put into a crucible, 
with a handful of dried branches,® and the mouth is closed up with 
mud; the crucibles are arranged in a circle, in a hole dug in the 
ground, the cavity is filled with charcoal, and a strong heat is kept 
up for six hours; the crucibles are then sprinkled with water to 

» In Vol. i., p. 245, of the “Journal of the Aointic Society of Bengal,” there 
are some interosting particulars relative to the native manufacture of steel in 
Southern India, extracted from the MS. Journals of the late Dr. Voysey; and at 
page 263 of the same .lournal, some observations are made on the Salem Iron¬ 
works. Dr. Heyne has published his “ Tracts on India,'* in which lie fully describes 
the method of manufacturing iron and steel in various parts of India. The MSS. 
of Dr. Moorcroft and Major James Franklin are in tlie library at the East India 
House. 

“ Bamboo-charcoal is said to Iw preferred, probably in consequence of the 
quantity of silica it contains, which acts ac a flux, 

• The dried branches of the Cassia auriculata, and the frerfi leaves of the Con¬ 
volvulus laurifolia, are employed,—Da. Hkvnb. 
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cool them« and the steel is found at^^the bottom; but some of the 
crucibles contain part iron and part steel, and others have cracked 
and allowed the metal to flow out. The cakes of steel are called 
¥}ootz: they differ materially in quality, according to the nature of 
the ore, but are generally very good steel,' and are scut into Persia 
and Turkey, where such as are suitable for the purpose are manu¬ 
factured into sword-blades, razors, and other articles of cutlery. 

This is the kind of steel that has always been employed for those 
blades so celebrated for their beauty, and 1 consider that it would 
be as impossible to forge a sword-blade out of some of these ma¬ 
terials, when properly seleeted, without obtaining the true Damascus 
figure, as it would be to imitate the pattern by any contortions of 
iron or steel artificially. These cakes of steel are evidently crystal¬ 
lized, and the future pattern of the sword-blades depends on the 
size and arrangement of the crystals, modified by so many circum¬ 
stances, that it is not surprising the proper kind of steel for this 
purpose should be so rare, or that the secret should have been sup¬ 
posed to be lost. Some of the causes which influence the arrange¬ 
ment, arc,—minute portions of the earths, or their metallic bases, 
entering into chemical combination with the steel j the alloy of other 
metals contained in the ore j the quantity of carbon absorbed by the 
iron in its conversion; the weight of rnctal fused at one time j the 
quickness or slowness of the cooling, which in all cases affects the 
laws of crystallization, and in some cases even alters the properties 
of the crystals themselves j above all, it is highly probable that 
electrical action may induce a peculiar arrangement of the crystal¬ 
line structure according to the temperature; but, from whatever 
cause or combination of circumstances it may arise, it may be ren¬ 
dered self-evident, that the figure or pattern, s«) long sought after, 
exists in the cakes of wools, or native steel of India, and only requires 
to be produced by the action of diluted acids.® 

* T gave a specimen of Salem steel to au experienced forger, who attempted to 
work it at various heats w'tljout success, and at length declared it to he incorrigibly 
had, and perfectly useless fur any purpose. I then tried another portion of the 
same steel myself, and found it cotd(| he worked with little more difficulty than 
ordinary east-stcol; thus proving that, in experiments of this nature, wo should 
jiev£*r ho satisfied witli the opinion of one person only, however skilfirl. These 
cakes, however, appear to differ very much in quality, ami ore decidedly inferior to 
the Cutcli steel. 

“ Sulphuric or nitric acid diluted with water may he used for this puqtose; hut 
immersion in a bath composed of a soliAion of sulphate of copper in water, in the 
proportion of ono ounce to a quart, produces a better effect, and exliibits the crys¬ 
talline arrangement perfectly. The surface of the metal must be previously freed 
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In the examination of various specimens of wootz, I found one 
large cake of about two and a half pounds’ weight, from Cutch, 
which, on cutting and working, not only furnished excellent steel, 
capable of being hardened and tempered without much difficulty, 
but exhibited the Damascus figure, both in the cake itself, and when 
drawn out by forging into a bar; I also found that this bar could 
be doubled down on itself four times while red-hot, and then welded 
perfectly together. Several specimens from Salem, weighing about 
one pound each, gave only slight indications of a pattern, the 
crystals being very small, and the steel inferior in quality. Now, 
it is a singular coincidence, that the trade betw'ecn Cutch and Da¬ 
mascus was formerly direct j it is therefore highly probable, that the 
ancient blades were originally made of this steel, and consequently, 
by mere accidental circumstances, presented a beautiful figure j 
whereas, if the trade to Damascus had been from any other part of 
India, where the steel was prepared from a dWerent kind of ore, or 
in smaller cakes, or in fact, did not contain the pattern within itself, 
the Syrian workmen might never have become more celebrated for 
the manufacurc of their blades than any other Eastern artisans. I 
find also that there are twcj distinct patterns in the Cutch steel I 
have examined; one can be produced in a few minutes by the action 
of dilute nitric and sulphuric acids, which show the general arrange¬ 
ment of the crystals in the cake, and their elongation into lines 
when drawn into a barj but there is a secondary pattern more 
complicated, resembling the dark lines in the genuine Damascus, 
which is much more difficult to bring out, and requires the Oriental 
methods, or the long-continued action of light and air, to render it 
perfectly evident; this appears to result from the lines formed by 
the currents of the fluid mass of metal while cooling, which currents 
are well known to exist in all fluids when acted upon by increase or 
decrease of temperature ; in the present instance, that portion of 
the melted steel which is in contact with the sides of the crucible, is 
cooled faster than the centre, and falls by its superior density, while 
fresh portions flowing from the centre to the* sides, keep up a con¬ 
tinuous circulation until the whole mass solidifies ; hence arises the 
radiated appearance on the surface of these cakes of wootz, and 
hence results the more elaborate pattern, or watering, wholly inde¬ 
pendent of that formed by the elongation of the crystals themselves. 

from grease, either by nibbing with w^od-aahes and water, as in India, or by 
smearing it over with a paste of chalk and water, and allowing it to dry on: the 
Qf immersion may vary from ten minutes to half au hour,—H. W. 
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In all our manufacturing processes, immediate Results are 
demanded, and the effects produced differ considerably from those 
obtained by the more tedious operations of the East, where human 
time and labour are less esteemed; this may in some measure 
account for the doubt and difficulty that has attended the invest!- 
gution of this subject. It is proper, however, to observe, that 
Dr. Faraday and the late Mr. Stodart made several experiments on 
wootZf and it was not likely that so accurate an observer as Dr. Fara¬ 
day would fail to discover the pattern in the cakes, and ascribe it to 
the true cause j but as his experiments were directed rather to ascer¬ 
tain the properties of the steel itself, than to account for the beauty 
of the finest Oriental blades, the perfect identity between them and 
the pattern discovered in the Indian steel was still unexplained. I 
think, however, that, independently of the true germ being dis¬ 
cernible in the steel itself, we must remember, that one of these 
cakes is insufficient to make a sword-blade 5 every blade must be 
composed of three at least; a heavy blade w’ould probably require 
eight, or more, depending on the size, and the skill of the forger, as 
the cakes seldom exceed two pounds in weight. These cakes, being 
first drawn into bars, must be welded together, thus forming laminae 
by necessity, and not by choice originally; and as the workmen 
could not fail to discover that, by increasing the number of laminae, 
the beauty and the quality of the blade would be improved propor¬ 
tionally, they had only to double the complex bar on itself, and weld 
again, and thus, by repeating the operation, increase the number of 
laminae at pleasure. Now it seems evident, that the reason why the 
steel in India is made in small lumps inst(‘ad of larger masses is, 
that larger and more perfect furnaces would be required in the first 
instance, and then, for want of powerful machinery, the steel could 
not be drawn out, or tilted into bars; it would not, therefore, be a 
marketable commodity in countries where manual labour only is 
employed. 

Having forged the blade from such a bar as that before described, 
the lamins, or plates, atiust necessarily be very thin, and in the pro¬ 
cess of grinding and polishing, break into each other; the indenta¬ 
tions of the hammer, and the clumsiness of the forger, even combin¬ 
ing to increase the diversity of figure, thus completing all those 
variegations of pattern so eagerly sought after in every country, and 
for many centuries. 

One illustration, in conclusiohj^ may suffice; if wc examine any 
mass of crystals, such as fluor-spar, for example, one surface of 
which is polished, we ehall perceive all the pattern and indications 
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of its crystalline structure. Let us now suppose such a mass to be 
drawn out to a considerable length, as in forging, the crystals be¬ 
come spread and elongated into delicate tortuous ^ lines, spreading 
over and throughout the whole substance, and by the union of 
several such bars, unequally cut through in various parts, we may, 
I think, imagine all the variety required to fulfil the condition of my 
argument, which is to prove, that the figure of the genuine ancient 
and modem Damascus sword-blades is the result of nature, and not 
of art. 
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Art. XIII.— Remark$ on the Origin of the Popular Belief in the Upas, 
or Poison Tree of Java, by Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R. S. 

Read March 4th, 1837. 

There are very few popular beliefs of any duration, however extra¬ 
vagant or incredible, that cannot be traced to some foundation in 
truth, however much distorted by ignorance, superstition or folly} 
and we have a remarkable instance of this in the celebrated Upas, 
or Poison Tree of Java, whose shade was believed to extinguish life 
in the unhappy beings who sought refuge under it. It was stated to 
be in a valley in the interior of Java, but it was surrounded with so 
many terrors, that its exact locality was not likely to be well defined 
or understood j and in this uncertainty originated the fables which 
have so long been before the public. I am indebted to Sir Charles 
Forbes, for a copy of a letter addressed to the late W. Taylor Money, 
Esq., Consul-General at Venice, from a gentleman who visited the 
Guwo-Upas, or Poisoned Valley, near Batur, in Java, on the 4th of 
July, 1830. 1 understand that the letter has appeared in print, but 

I have not seen it; and I deem it necessary to incorporate it in the 
present paper, to facilitate the comparisons and deductions I purpose 
making. A perusal of it will, I preSume, afford satisfactory reasons 
to conclude, that in this deadly spt)t originated the belief in the 
Poison Tree, the mistake of the mephitic vapour escaping from vege¬ 
tation, rather than from the soil, being natural and probable. The 
writer of the letter is a gentleman of the name of Loudon, an Eng¬ 
lishman, but a landholder in Java, well known to Doctor Ilorsfield, 
and full reliance may be placed on the accuracy of his descriptions. 
He is disposed to question the resemblance between this Valley of 
Death and the Grotto del Cane, near to Naples but I will endeavour 
to show that the difference is only in the physical features of the 
localities, and that the probability is, that the effects described origi¬ 
nate in precisely similar causes. Dr. Ilorsfield informs me that he 
was at Baturin 18 If) and- 181C, and aware of the vicinity of the 
poisonous valley, but the natives refused to conduct him to it. 

The following is Mr. Loudon’s letter:— 

“ In July last (1830), when returning from a visit to the interior 
of Java, I examined, in company with several others, the Guwo-Upas, 
or Poisoned Valley, perhaps the most extraordinary place in the 
world, and as a description of it may not be uninteresting at your 
fire-side, the following is the cop;^ of a letter which I have this day 
written to Dr, Horsfieild, the botanist, who was many years in Java. 
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* In the publications of the Batavia Society of Arts and 
Sciences, I have sometimes read with pleasure your travels and 
experiments, and particularly that of the Pohu-Upas, at Baujowangie 
(where I was resident in 1811), as well as your Tour, published by 
the same Society in the 8 th Vol. of their transactions, and while at 
JBatur you state (p. 24), 'The Guwor-Upas is dreaded by the natives, 
and according to their account, resembles the Grotto-del-Cane near Na¬ 
ples. They could not be prevailed on to conduct me to this opening.’ 

“ ‘ The object of this letter is to acquaint you that on the 4th of 
July last, I visited the valley in question, on my return from a tour 
through the districts of Bagalun, Banjonvas, and Ledok j and I 
should be happy to have an opinion upon such a phenomenon of 
nature 5 and as you have examined the mincralogical constitution of 
these ranges of mountains, I know no person so capable of giving 
an opinion on the Valley of Death as yourself. The following is an 
extract from my Journal on the subject. . i 

* Batitr, 3rd July, 1830.—^This morning, while walking about 
the village with the Patty (native chief), he told me that there is a 
valley, only three miles from Batur, that no person could approach 
without forfeiting their livc« and that the skeletons of human 
beings, and all sorts of beasts and birds, covered the bottom of the 
valley. I mentioned this to tlic Commandant, and Mr. Sprenden- 
berg, and proposed going to see it 5 and the Assistant Resident, Mr. 
Darndcls, agreed to go with us early next morning. At this time I 
did not credit all the Javanese chief told me j I knew that there was 
a lake on the top of one of the hills that it was dangerous to approach 
too near ; but 1 had never heard of this Valley of Death.—Very cold 
this evening, the therm. 52“. 

* Batur, Ath July. —Early this morning we made an excursion 
to the extraordinary valley, called by the natives Guwo-Upas, or 
Poisoned Valley ; it is three miles from Batur, on the road to the 
Djung. Mr. Darndels had ordered a foot-path to be made from the 
main road to the valley j we took with us two dogs and some fowls, 
to try experiments in this deadly recess. On arriving at the foot of 
a mountain we dismounted, and scrambled up the side of a hill, fully 
a quarter of a mile, holding on by the extended roots and branches 
of trees, and we were a good deal fatigued before we got up, the 
path being very steep, and slippery from the heavy rains during the 
night. When within a few yards of the valley, we experienced a 
strong, nauseous, sickening, and suffocating smell > but on coming 
close to the edge, this smell left "us. We were now lost in asto¬ 
nishment at the awful scene below us. The valley appeared to be 
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about half a mile in .circumference, oval j the depth from thirty to 
thirty-five feet, the bottom quite flat, no vegetation, a few large (in 
appearance) river atones, and the whole covered with the skeletons 
of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and all sorts of beasts 
and' birds; we could not perceive any vapour, or opening in the 
ground, which last appeared to be of a hard sandy substance. The 
'"sides of the' valley, from the top to the bottom, are covered with 
vegetation, tre§s, shrubs, &c. It was now proposed by one of the 
party to enter "^the valley; but at the spot where we were, this was 
difficult, at least to me, as a false step would have brought us to 
eternity, and no assistance could be given. We now lighted our 
cigars, and with the assistance of a bamboo we went down within 
eighteen feet of the bottom j here we did not experience any diffi¬ 
culty in breathing, but a sickening nauseous smell. We now 
fastened a dog to the end of a bamboo eighteen feet long, and sent 
him in} we had our watches in our hands, and in fourteen seconds 
he fell on his back j he did not move his limbs or look round, but 
continued to breathe eighteen minutes we then sent in another, or 
rather he got loose from the bamboo, but walked in to where the 
other dog was lying; he then stood quite still, 'and in ten seconds 
fell on his face, and never moved his limbs afterwards, but continued 
to breathe for seven minutes. We then tried a fowl, which died in 
a minute and a half j we threw in another, which died before touch¬ 
ing the ground : during these experiments w'e experienced a heavy 
shower of rain, but we were so interested by the awful scene before 
us, that we did not care for getting wet. On the opposite side of 
the valley is a large stone, near which is the skeleton of a human 
being, who must have perished on his back with his right arm under 
his head: from being exposed to the weather, the bones were 
bleached, and as white as ivory. I was anxious to get this skeleton, 
but any attempt to get at it would have been madness. After re¬ 
maining two hours in this Valley of Death, we returned; but found 
some difficulty in getting out j from the late heavy shower the sides 
of the valley had bccqme very slippery, and had it not been for two 
Javanese, behind me, I certainly must have fallen some distance 
below } being rather heavy, I held on by the branch of a tree; when 
my foot slipped, the branch gave way. On reaching'our rendezvous, 
we had some brandy and water, and left this extraordinary valley. 
Came down the slippery foot-path, sometimes on our hams and 
hands, to the main road, mounted our horses and returned to Batur, 
quite pleased with our interesting trip. The human skeletons are 
supposed to have been rebels,, who may have been pursued from the 
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main road, and taken refuge in the different valleys, and a wanderer 
cannot know his danger, till he is in the valley, and when once there, 
he has not the power or presence of mind to return.’ 

** You will perceive, from the above extract, that there is a great 
difference between this and the Grotto del Cane^ near Naples, where the 
air is confined to a small aperture, while here the circumference is 
fully half a mile. 

After I have seen my family at the Hague, I shall go to Lon¬ 
don, and will do myself the pleasure of calling upon you ; in the 
mean time, I should be happy to have your opinion of the mineral 
constitution of the hills near this extraordinary valley, where there 
is not the least smell of sulphur, nor any appearance of an eruption 
ever having taken place near it, although I am aware that the whole 
range is volcanic, as there are two craters at no great distance from 
the side of the road, at the foot of the Djrin^, and they constantly 
emit smoke.” 

Such is Mr. Loudon’s description, and without having visited the 
spot myself, from the simple perusal of the letter, I would not hesi¬ 
tate to say that the^Poisoned Valley is a volcanic crater, in which the 
igneous action is latent; and the noxious vapour is carbonic acid gas, 
produced in a manner made perfectly intelligible, by extracts which I 
shall give from the Abbate Domenico llomanelli’s “ Viaggio a Pompei," 
&c. Mr. Loudon speaks of the absence of any smell of sulphur, and 
the want of any appearance of an eruption having taken place; 
but that there are craters at no great distance. This is precisely the 
case at the Grotta del Cane ; but Mr. Loudon by his description gives 
a lively idea of his having ascended a volcanic cone, and finding a 
crater at the top ; a precipitous ascent for more than a quarter of a 
mile (about 500 yards), terminated by an oval valley, with a diameter 
of about 300 yards, surrounded by a precipitous ledge, not more 
than thirty-five feet deep. Many such craters may be seen in Italy, 
and elsewhere. It will not be any objection to this valley being a 
crater, that the ground appeared to be of a hard sandy substance ; 
for myself and several friends walked at the bottom of the crater of 
Vesuvius, within a month previous to the eruption of 1822. The 
effects of the experiments tried by Mr. Loudon with the dogs, are 
exactly such as are produced at the Grotta del Cane; but from the 
length of time the dogs continued to breathe ; one eighteen minutes, 
and the other seven minutes, (after walking to where his companion 
lay), I should doubt whether the noxious gas is in so concentrated 
a state in the Guwo Upas Valley, as in the Grotta del Cane, par¬ 
ticularly as the scarp of the valley is lined with vegetation close 
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down to the bottom ; for though carbonic acid gas is necessary to 
vegetation, yet in an undue proportion, it is as injurious to vegetable 
as to animal life. Tlie first dog put in was fourteen seconds before 
he fell senseless ; but at the Grotta del Cane, Doctor Pasquale 
Panvini, who tried the gas upon himself, was obliged to desist in 
ten seconds, from approaching suiTocation. It appears that Mr. 
Loudon and his friends remained two hours in this valley of death 
without detriment, and within eighteen feet of the stratum of car¬ 
bonic acid gas, which, from its great weight, compared with atmo¬ 
spheric air, the fornier being 1,52G to 1, was lying upon the bottom 
of the valley. Judging from the depth of the stratum in the Grotta 
del Cane, which according to Abbatc Romanelli, does not exceed a 
palm,* (palmo, a span,) I should have inferred that they might 
have approached very much nearer, and safely satisfied themselves 
whether the gas were carbonic acid, by well-known tests; acidu¬ 
lating a tumbler of water, and trying its effects upon litmus-paper, 
syrup of violets, lime-water, extinguishing a light, &c. 

Dr. Mead, who describes the Grotta del Cane, does not mention 
the exact height of the gas ; but says, “ It has this remarkable dif¬ 
ference from common vapours, that it does not, like smoke, disperse 
itself into the air, but quickly after its rise, falls back again and 
returns to the earth ; the colour of the sides of the grotto being the 
measure of its ascent: fur so far the sides arc of a darkish-green, hut 
higher, common earth. And as I myself found no inconvenience by 
standing in it (the grotto), so no animal, if its head he above this 
mark, is the least injured; hut when, as the manner is, a dog, or any 
other creature, is forcibly kept below it, or by reason of its smallness, 
cannot hold its head above it; it presently loses all motion, falls down 
as dead or in a swoon, the limbs convulsed and trembling, till at last 
no more signs of life appear, than a very weak and almost imper¬ 
ceptible beating of the heart and arteries; which, if the animal be 
left a little longer, quickly ceases too ; and then the case is irreco¬ 
verable : hut if snatched out and laid in the open air, it soon comes 
to life again, and sooUer if thrown into the adjacent lake.”* 

The newspapers of the last fortnight have given two melancholy 
instances of the death of several persons from carbonic acid gas, 
resulting from burning wood or coals in close rooms; and in the 
case of three of the parties, it is supposed, had they not slept on 

* “ Che il suolo di questa grotta trainauda continuameute una gran quantity di 
gas ocido carboiiico, la cui altczza ajjpciKi arriva ad un palmo.” —Ab, Romouellh 
parte aecouda, p. 90. 

* Jiees^s CyclopcBdia, article, Grotto dsl Cans. 
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ihe floor, their lives would not have been endangered ) as the pan of 
coals had been removed before they went to sleeps and had not been 
very long in their cell in the prison in which they were confined. 

With the Abbate Romanelli'shook in my hand I have visited the 
Grotta del Cane, and witnessed the cifects upon dogs described by 
Dr. Mead, corresponding in fact to the effects detailed by Mr. Loudon, 
in the Poisoned Valley > and I will now proceed to the explanation 
of the phenomena, given by Dr. Pasqualc Panvini, an able chemist, 
and friend of the Abbate D. Romanelli. lie considers that sulphur, 
a volcanic product, being in constant contact with water, a decom¬ 
position of the latter takes place, and the result is sulphuric acid, 
which acting upon carbonate of lime, by its greater atlinity for lime 
than carbonic acid, drives off the latter in the gaseous form, and it 
rises through the Grotta del Cane. All that is wanted is sulphur, 
water, and carbonate of lime, under certain combinations, and all 
these requisites are plentiful in the neighbourhood of the Grotta del 
Cane. Why the gas should make its escape through one aperture 
only, in a surface riddled by volcanic action, is not quite so explicable j 
but that it has continued in the same state for seventeen or eighteen 
hundred years, is attested by the Abbate Romanelli’s quotation 
from Pliny, “ Scrobs Charonea mortiferum spirituin exhalans.”* 

The following is the Abbate’s account of his friend Panvini’s 
explanation of the phenomenon .—** Egli ripeteva lo sviluppo del gas 
acido carbonico dalla continua decomposizione dell' acqua in contatto 
coi sulfori che ad evidenza esistoiio nelle viscere dclle prossime 
colline. L’ acido solforico {olio di vitriuolo), che risulta dalla detta 
decomposizione, passando al contatto dclle pictre calcari, per la sua 
maggiore afhnita colla calce, ne fa scappare 1’ acido carbonico. 
Questo restando libero si uniscc col calorico che se ne sviluppa, e 
passando alio stato di gas, si manifesta in questa grotta, e produce 
cosi terribili effetti."* 

To me it appears that the only difference between the Grotta del 
Cane and the Poisoned Valley is, that in Italy carbonic acid gas 
issues from a small cave, and in Java it issues from a crater at the 
top of a hill. Both localities arc closely associated with volcanic 
action, and the noxious gas produces similar effects in both places. 
It remains to be shown whether or not the laboratory of Nature in 
Java supplies the constituents for a similar chemical action to that 
going on near Naples, as explained by the Abbate Romanelli. 

* Pliny lib. 2, cap. 93. 

* Vlaggio a Pesto, &c., dell’ Abbate Domenico Romanelli, i^artc seconda, p, 100, 
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Art. XIV.— Notes on the Thags,^ by Lieutenant Reynolds, of 
the Madras Infantry, and of H. H. the Nizam's Service. Commu¬ 
nicated by Lieutenant Colonel Smythe, of the Madras 
Cavalry. 

"Read December 3rd, 1836. 

Introduction, by Lieut. Col. Smythe. 

The Paper on tlie T’hags was draw'u up in 1832, from the personal 
observations of Lieutenant Reynolds, who had been for a considerable 
time (nearly two years I believe) employed by the Resident at 
Hyderabad, as a sort of Agent among that extraordinary people. 
His principal and pul)Iic object was to gain iutbrmation as to the 
extent and scenes of their depredations, by admitting and taking 
down the testimony of such among them as w'cre willing to become 
approvers; so that ultimate steps might be taken to put down the 
systematic practice of such horrid atrocity. In this he succeeded so 
well, that whilst I was at Hyderabad in 1833, a body of, I think, 
nearly three hundred ()f them were brought in as prisoners, were 
tried by the Resident, under a special commission for that purpose, 
and were punished by hard labour on the roads, to which, I believe, 
the awarded sentence of death was commuted. 

Lieutenant Reynolds, from his continued sojourn among them, 
his peculiar position, and the confidence with which he inspired 
those who claimed his protection, had probably a better opportunity 
of becoming accpiaiiited with a set of people, whose works were all 
darkness, and to whom secrecy was essential, than any European 
ever had: hence we have more minute details than ever appeared 
publicly before and he was able to verify, by personal observation, 
the truth of many circumstances which otherwise were too shocking 
for belief. 

During the trial of the wretches at Hyderabad, some singular 
things occurred, all tending to confirm his statement of their being 
exceedingly superstitious, and of their having no adequate idea of 
the horrible wickedness of their pursuit. 

A woman was called on to testify against a man (he was her 
son), the ordinary oath was administered, and she unhesitatingly 
denied all knowledge of circumstances, in which it was well known 
that the prisoner had been engaged under her very eye. The oath 
was changed to. one held so sacr^ by her, that she dared not persist 

^ Conuuonly called T’hegs, or T’hugA 
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in her falsehood. A curious exhibition of the existence of conscience 
(or a feeling resembling it) in one, who, if not a professed mur> 
deress herself, had been during life the associate of professed mur¬ 
derers. And what can be more curious, what can more forcibly 
show how singularly the mind may be led astray, than the fact, that 
these wholesale murderers, whose every act showed so utter a reck¬ 
lessness of human life, should have so great a horror of shedding 
blood ? What a nice distinction between the spillcr of blood, and 
the taker of life ? Yet, while they glory in the dexterity with which 
they perform the latter, they reject the former title with abhorrence i 
and while they confess themselves to be murderers solely for gain, 
they think it foul scorn to be called thieves! 


The T’hags form a perfectly distinct class of persons, who subsist 
almost entirely upon the produce of the murders they are in the 
habit of committing. They appear to have derived their denomina¬ 
tion from the practice usually adopted by them, of decoying the 
persons they fix upon to destroy, to join their company j when they 
take advantage of the confidence they endeavour to inspire, by 
strangling their unsuspecting victims. They are also known by the 
name Fhansigars : but in the north-eastern part of the. Nizam’s 
dominions, are usually called T’hags. There are several peculiarities 
in the habits of the T’hags, in their mode of causing death, and in 
the precautions they adopt for the prevention of discovery, that dis¬ 
tinguish them from every other class of delinquents j and it may be 
considered a general rule whereby to judge of them, that they affect 
to disdain the practice of petty theft, house-breaking, and indeed 
every species of stealing that has not been preceded by the perpe¬ 
tration of murder. 

The T’hags adopt no other method of killing but strangulation j 
and the implement made use of for this purpose, is a handkerchief, 
or any other convenient strip of cloth. The manner in which the 
deed is done will be described hereafter. They never attempt to 
rob a traveller until they have in the first instance deprived him of 
life j after the commission of a murder, they invariably bury the 
body immediately, if time and opportunity serve, or otherwise con¬ 
ceal it, and never abandon a corpse on the highway, unless they 
happen to be disturbed. 

To trace the origin of this practice would now be a matter of 
some difficulty, for if the assertions of the T’hags themselves are 
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entitled to any credit, it has been in use from time immemorial j and 
they pretend that its institution is coi^val with the creation of the 
world j like most other inhuman practices, the traditions regarding 
it are mixed up with tales of Iliudd superstitions, and the T’hags 
would wish to make it appear that in immolating the numberless 
victims that yearly fall by their hands, they are only obeying the 
injunctions of the deity of their worship, to whom they say they are 
offering an acceptable sacrifice. 

The object of their worship is the goddess Kali, or Bhavdni, and 
there is a temiilc at a village, near Mirzapur, to which the T’hags 
usually send considerable offerings, and the establishments of priests 
at that shrine are entirely of their own community. Bhavfini, it 
seems, once formed the determination of extirpating the whole 
human race j she sacrificed all but her own disciples, but she dis¬ 
covered, to her astonishment, that through the intervention of the 
creating pow'er, whenever human blood was shed, a fresh subject 
immediately started into existence, to supply the vacancy. She 
therefore formed an image, into which she instilled the principle of 
life, and calling together her disciples, instructed them in the art of 
depriving that being of life, by strangling it with a handkerchief. 

The method was found on trial to be effectual, and the goddess 
directed her worshippers to adopt it, and to murder without distinc¬ 
tion all who should fall into their hands, promising that she would 
herself dispose of the bodies of their victims, whose property she 
bestowed on her followers ; and also that she would be present at, 
and preside over, and protect them on those occasions, so that none 
should be able to prevail against them. 

Thus, say the T’hags, was our order established, and we origi¬ 
nally took no care of the bodies of those who fell by our hands, but 
abandoned them wherever they were strangled, until one man more 
curious than the rest, ventured to watch the body he had murdered, 
in expectation of seeing the manner in which it was disposed of. 
The goddess of his worship descended as usual to carry away the 
corpse, but db|H||*ving that this man was on the watch, she 
relinquished her purpose j and calling to him angrily, rebuked him 
for his temerity, telling him she could no longer perform her pro¬ 
mise regarding the bodies of the murdered, which his associates most 
hereafter dispose of the best way they could. 

Hence, say they, arose the practice invariably followed by the 
T’hags, of burying the dead; an)j to this circumstance principally is 
to be attributed the extraordinary manner in which these atrocities 
have remained unknown; for with such circumspection and secrecy 
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do they proceed to work, and such order and regularity is there iu all 
their operations, that it is next to impossible a murder should 
ever be discovered. 

Absurd ’ as the foregoing relation may appear, it has had this 
effect on the minds of the T’hags, that they do not seem to be 
visited with any of those feelings of remorse, or compunction, at the 
inhuman deeds in which they have have participated, that arc com¬ 
monly supposed to be, at some period of their lives, the portion of all 
who have trafficked in human blood j on the contrary, they dwell 
with satisfaction on the recollection of their various and successful 
exploits, and refer, with no small degree of pride and exultation, to 
the instances in which they have been personally engaged, especially 
if the number of their victims has been great, or the plunder they 
have acquired has been extensive. 

Notwithstanding the adherence to Hindu rites of worship observed 
among the T’hags, a very considerable number of them arc Musul- 
mans j no judgment of the hirth or caste of a T’hag can, however, 
be formed from his name, for it not unfrequently happens that a 
Hindu T’hag has a Musulraan name, with a Hindu alias attached to 
it i and vice versd with respect to T’hags who are by birth Muham- 
medans. In almost every instance, the T’hags have more than 
one appellation by which they are known. Of the number of Mu- 
sulman T’hags, some are to be found of every sect. Shaikh, Syed, 
Mogul, and Pattan, and among the Hindus, the castes chiefly to be 
met with, are Brahmans, Rajputs, Sodhis, Ahirs, and Kolfs. In a 
gang of T’hags, some of every one of these castes may be found,—all 
connected together by the same peculiar plan of murder practised by 
them } all subject to the same regulations, and all, both Hindus and 
Musidmans joining in the worship of Bhavani. They usually move 
in large parties, often amounting to 100 or 200 persons, and resort 
to all manner of subterfuges for the purpose of concealing their real 
profession. If they are travelling southward, they represent them¬ 
selves to be either proceeding in quest of service, or on their way to 
join the regiments they pretend to belong to in this part of the 
country j when, on the contrary, their route iii'^tbwards the north, 
they represent themselves to be sepoys from corps of the Bombay 
or Nizam’s army, who are going on leave to Hindustan. 

The gangs do not always consist of persons who are T’hags by 
birth i it is customary for them to entice by the promise of monthly 
pay, or by holding out hopes of amassing money, many persons 
who are ignorant of the deed of death that is to be perpetrated for 
the attainment of these objects, until made aware of the reality by 
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seeing the victims of their cupidity fall under the hands of the 
stranglers j and the T’hags <lcclare that novices have occasionally 
been so horrified at the sight, as to effect their immediate escape j 
others, more calhms to the commission of crime, are not deterred 
from the pursuit of wealth by the frightful means adopted to obtain 
it, and remaining with the gang, too soon begin personally to assist 
in the perpetration of murder. Many of the most notorious T’hags 
are the adopted children of otliers of the same class ; they make it a 
rule when a murder is committed, never to spare the life of any one, 
either male or female, who is old enough to remember and relate 
the particulars of the deed. But in the event of their meet¬ 
ing with children of such a tender age as to make it impossible that 
they should be able to reveal the fact, they generally spare their 
lives, and, adopting them, bring them up to the trade of T’hagi. 
These men, of course, eventually become acquainted with the fact of 
the murder of their fathers and mothers, by the very persons with 
whom they have dwelt since their childhood, but are still not de¬ 
terred from following the same dreadful trade. 

It might be supposed that a class of persons whose hearts must 
be effectually hardened against all the better feelings of humanity, 
would encounter few scruples of conscience in the commission of the 
horrid deeds whereby they subsist j but, in point of fact, they are 
as much the slaves of superstition, and as much directed by the ob¬ 
servance of omens in the commission of murder, as the most inoffen¬ 
sive of the natives of India are in the ordinary affairs of their lives. 

The chief symbol of worship among the T’hags, is a Khoddlf, 
or pick-axe it is known among them by the names of Nishan 
Kassi, and Mahi: with every gang there is carried a Nishan, 
which is in fact their standard, and the bearer of it is entitled to 
particular privileges. Previous to commencing an expedition, the 
heads of the party celebrate a Puja to the Nishan,* which is typical 
of the deity of their worship : the ceremonies differ little from the 
usual rites of Ilindi'is on similar occasions. A llindd T’hag of good 
caste is employed in making a quantity of the cakes called Pfiries, 
which being consecrated, are distributed among the assembly. The 
Nishan is bathed and perfumed in the smoke of burning Benjamin, 
and is afterwards made over to the Nishdn Wala, who receives it in 
a piece of cloth kept for that purpose j it is then taken out into the 
open fields, in the expectation of an omen being observed. The 
Nishan is deposited in a convenient spot in the direction the party 
intends to proceed, and certain persons are deputed to keep watch 

' Nislxin, a sign,—Fersian, 
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over it. There are particular birds and beasts that are looked upon 
by the T’bags as the revealers of omens, to whose calls and move¬ 
ments their attention is on this occasion particularly directed, 
among the number are the Owl, the Jay, the Jackall, the Ass, &c. 

If one of these calls out or moves to the right-hand side, the omen 
is looked upon as favourable, and the project is not abandoned. It 
is not unusual for the T’hags to look for a favourable omen previous 
to the commission of a murder, and they are frequently deterred 
from carrying their intentions immediately into effect, by the obser¬ 
vance of an unfavourable sign, such as a snake crossing their path 
when in pursuit of a victim, or the circumstance of any of the 
animals before mentioned calling out on their left-hand sides. This 
no doubt accounts for the T’hags so otten keeping company with 
travellers for many days previous to murdering them, although they 
had determined upon their sacrifice from the moment of their first 
joining the party. The omen is denominated Sagun, by the T hags. 
A corruption no doubt of the Persian Shagdn. 

In the event of an expedition proving more than ordinarily suc¬ 
cessful, a Puja is usually made to Bhaviin, and a portitm of the 
spoil taken by the gang is set aside for the purpose of being sent to 
the pagoda before alluded to, as an offering to the goddess. Pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings are also made, and various ceremonies performed 
before the Khodall, or Nishan, should the T hags have failed in 
obtaining any plunder for a length of time. In every gang of T hags, 
there are to be found one or more Jemidars, who appear to hold that 
rank not by the choice of their followers, but in consequence of their 
wealth and influence in their respective villages, and of having assem¬ 
bled their own immediate followers in the vicinity of their homes. 
The profits of a Jemidar are, of course, greater than those of his 
followers j he receives 6^- or 7 per cent, on all silver coin and other 
property, not hereafter specified, and then shares in the remainder 
in common with the other T'hags ot the party. When gold is 
obtained in coin or in mass, the tenth part is taken by the Jemidar, 
previous to dividing it, and he has a tithe of all pearls, shawls, gold, 
embroidered cloth, brass and copper pots, horses, &c. The Jemi¬ 
dar acts as master of the ceremonies when the Pdja is performed, 
and he assigns to every T’hag the particular duty he is to under¬ 
take in the commission of every murder that is determined on. 

These duties are performed in' succession by all the T hags of 
the party, and to the regularity and system that exists among them, 
is to be attributed the unparalleled success that has attended their 
proceedings j next to the Jemidar is the Buttoat, or strangler^ who 
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carries the handkerchief with which the T’hags usually murder their 
victims. This implement is merely a piece of fine strong cotton cloth 
about a yard long ; at one end a knot is made, and the cloth is 
slightly twisted and kept ready for use, in front of the waistband of 
the person carrying it. There is no doubt but that all T’hags are 
expert in the use of the handkerchief, which is called Rumal, or 
Palu, but, if they are to be believed, only particular persons are 
called upon or permitted to perform this ofiice. When a lai^e gang 
is collected, the most able-bodied and alert of their number are fixed 
upon as Buttoats, and they are made the bearers of the handker¬ 
chiefs, only after the performance of various and often expensive 
ceremonies, and only on their observance of a favourable, omen. The 
old and experienced T'hags arc denominated Guru Bhow, and the 
junior T'hags make a merit of attending upon them, filling their 
Hukahs ; shampooing their bodies ; and performing the most menial 
olBces. They gradually become initiated in all the mysteries of 
the art. And if they prove to be powerful men, these disciples of 
the Guru arc made Buttoats. The T’hags say, that if one of their 
class was alone, and had never strangled a person, he would not 
presume to make use of the handkerchief, until he observed a 
favourable omen. The ceremonies are the same as those described 
in carrying out the Nishan, in room 6f which the handkerchief is on 
this occasion substituted, and an offering of Pin, Cocoa-nut, Tur¬ 
meric, red ochre, &c., is made. When a murder is to be committed, 
the Buttoat usually follows the particular person whom he has been 
nominated by the Jemidar to strangle, and on the preconcerted 
signal being given, the handkerchief is seized with a knot in the left 
hand, the right hand being some inches further up, in W'hich manner 
it is thrown over the head of the person to be strangled, from behind j 
the two hands are crossed as the victim falls ; and such is the cer¬ 
tainty with which the act is done, as the T’hags frequently declare, that 
before the body falls to the ground, the eyes usually start out of the 
head, and life becomes extinct. Should the person to be strangled 
prove a powerful man or the Buttoat inexpert, another T’hag lays 
hold of the end of the handkerchief. The perfection of the art is 
described to be when several persons are simultaneously murdered 
without any of them having time to utter a sound, or to be aware of 
the fate of their companions. Favourable opportunities are given to 
the Buttoats to make their first essay in the art of strangulation. 
When a single traveller is met with, a novice is instructed to make a 
trial of bis skill: the party sets ofit' daring the night, and stops while 
it is still dark, to drink water, or to smoke. While seated for this 
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purpose, the Jemidar inquires what time of night it may be, and 
the T’hags immediately look out at the stars to ascertain, this being 
the pre-concerted signal; the Buttoat is immediately on the alert, 
and the unsuspecting victim, on looking up at the heavens in com¬ 
mon with the rest of the party, oifers his neck to the handkerchief, 
and becomes an easy prey to his murderer. The Buttoat receives 
eight annas extra for every murder that is committed, and if the 
plunder is great, some article of value is assigned to him over and 
above his share. The persons intended to be murdered arc called 
by different names, according to their sect, profession, wealth, 8cc. &c. 
A victim having much property is entitled Naimud, and they are 
also generally called Rosy. 

To aid the Buttoat in the perpetration of a murder, another 
T’hag is specially appointed, under the denomination of Sarasdali j 
his business is to seize the person to be strangled by the wrists, if 
he be on foot, and by one of his legs, if he‘be on horseback, and so 
to pull him down. A Samsiiah is sent off to the traveller, and he 
places himself in a convenient situation near him, to be ready when 
required. 

In the event of the traveller being mounted on horse-back, a 
third T’hag assists, under the designation of Worawal •, his business 
is to lay hold of the horse’s bridle, and check it as soon as the signal 
for murder is given. 

One of the most necessary persons in a gang of T’hags, is he 
who goes by the name of Tillai. The T’hags do not always depend 
upon chance for obtaining plunder, or roam about in the expectation 
of meeting travellers, but frequently take up their quarters in or 
near a town, or some great thoroughfare, from whence they make 
excursions according to the information obtained by the Tillais; 
these men arc chosen from among the most smooth-spoken and 
intelligent of their number, and their chief duty is to gain infor¬ 
mation j for this purpose they are decked out in the garb of 
respectable persons, whose appearance they must have the tact of 
putting on. They parade the bazaars of th«i town near which their 
associates are encamped, and endeavour to pick up iqtelligeuce of 
the intended despatch or expected arrival of goods, of which infor¬ 
mation is forthwith given to the gang, who send out a party to 
intercept them. Inquiry is also made for ahy party of travellers 
who may have arrived, and put up in the bazaars, or elsewhere; 
every art is brought into practice to scrape an acquaintance with 
these people; they arc given to understand that the Tillai is tra¬ 
velling the same road, an opportunity is taken to throw out hints 
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regarding the insecurity of the roads, and the frequency of murders 
and robberies, an acquaintance with some of the friends or relations 
of the travellers is feigned, and an invitation given to partake of the 
repast that has', been prepared at the place where the Tillai is put 
up, the convenience of which, and the superiority of the water, are 
abundantly praised. The result is, that the travellers are inveigled 
into joining the party of T’hags, and they are feasted and treated 
with ever}'^ politeness and consideration by the very wretches who 
are also plotting their murder, and calculating the share they shall 
acquire in the division of their property. What must be the feel¬ 
ings of men, who are actuated by motives so entirely opposed to 
their pretended civility of behaviour, is difficult to imagine; and 
I know not whether most to admire the duplicity with which 
they continue to conceal their murderous intentions, or to detest 
the infernal apathy with which they can eat of the same dish, and 
(jrink out of the very cup that is partaken of by the victims they 
have fixed on to destroy. It is on the perfection which they have 
in the art of acting as Tillais, that the T’hags particularly pride 
themselves, and it is frequently boasted of by them, that it is only 
once necessary to have an opportunity of‘conversing with a traveller, 
to be able to mark him as an easy victim, whenever they choose to 
murder him. 

Instances sometimes occur, when a party of T’hags find their 
victims too numerous for them to master while they remain in a 
body, and they are seldom at a loss for expedients to create dissen¬ 
sions, and a consequent division among them. 

If all their arts of intrigue and cajolery fail in producing the de¬ 
sired result, an occasion is taken advantage of to ply the travellers 
with intoxicating liquors, a quarrel is got up, and from words turn 
to blows, which end in the dispersion of the company, who, proceed¬ 
ing in different roads, fall an easy prey to their remorseless destroyers. 
Having enticed the travellers into the snare they have laid for them, 
the next object of the T’hags is to choose a convenient spot whereon 
to murder them; this, in the technical language among them, is 
denominated a Bhil, and is usually fixed upon a short distance from 
a village on the banks of a Nalah, where the trees and underwood 
aiford a shelter from the view of occasional passengers. The T’hag 
who is sent on this duty is called a Bhilla, and having fixed upon 
the place, he either returns to the encampment of his party, or 
meets them in the way, to report the result of the inquiry; if the 
Bhilla returns to the camp with his report, the Luggais or grave¬ 
diggers are sent out with him to prepare a grave for the intennent 
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of the person it is intended to murder ; arrangements are previously 
made, so that the party in company with the travellers shall not 
arrive too soon at the Bhil; at the particular spot agreed upon the 
Bhilla meets the party, a recognition takes place, the jemidar calls out 
Bhilla, have you cleared out the hole ?” the Bhilla replies Man- 
jeh,” on which the concerted signal is given that serves as the death- 
warrant of the unheeding travellers, who are forthwith strangled j 
while some are employed in rifling the bodies, others assist in carry¬ 
ing them away to the ready prepared graves; the Luggais perform 
the office of burying them, and the remainder of the gang proceeds 
on its journey, leaving with them a certain number of the Tillais or 
watchmen on the look-out, to prevent their being disturbed j should 
a casual passenger appear, the Tillai gently throws a stone among 
the Luggais, or grave-diggers, who immediately desist, and crouch 
on the ground until the danger is averted. 

After the interment is completed, the Luggais rejoin their party ; 
but it is not unusual to leave one or more of the Tillais to keep 
watch, to prevent the bodies being dug up by beasts of prey, and if 
a discovery be made by the village-people, to give instant informa¬ 
tion to their companions, in order that they may have the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting out of the wa^; it often happens that the arrange¬ 
ments and precautions above mentioned cannot be entered into, that 
travellers are casually met with on the road, and hastily murdered, 
and as carefully interred} in these cases, if the opportunity is 
afforded them, the T’hags always leave some one to keep watch at 
the place, and rather than run the risk of detection by the bodies 
being dug up by wild beasts, they return and re-inter them. 

If the ground is strong they never touch the corpse, but if the 
soil is of that loose texture as to render it probable that the bodies 
in swelling will burst the graves, they generally transfix them with 
spears or knives, which effectually prevents that result. When the 
T’hags may choose to strangle their victims in some more exposed 
situation, as in a garden near a village where they may have put up 
for the night, they resort to further precautions to prevent dis¬ 
covery. The grave is on this occasion prepared on the spot after the 
murder has been committed, and the corpse having been deposited 
therein, the superfluous soil is carried away in bundles, and strewn 
in the neighbouring fields; the place is watered and beaten down 
with sticks, it is ultimately plastered over with cow-dung, and 
ehulahs or fire-places for cooking are made on this spot. If the 
party find it necessary to decamp, they light fires in the ehulahs, 
that they may have the appearance of having been used to cook in j 
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should they determine on staying, they use the chulahs to cook their 
food in on the succeeding day, having no qualms of conscience to 
prevent their enjoying the victuals prepared on the spot, the associa¬ 
tions attendant on which ought to be considered too revolting to 
dwell upon. 

The parties of T’hags being often very large, they have many 
beasts of burden in their train, as bullocks, ponies, and sometimes 
even camels; if they remain at a place where they have committed 
a murder, and do not construct fire-places, they take the precaution 
of tying their cattle on the spot. The T’hags say they can always 
recognise the fire-places of their own class, there being peculiar 
marks about them, which are made to serve as directions to the 
next party that passes that way. The Thags always prefer burying 
their victims at some distance from the public road, and therefore, as 
soon as the bodies of murdered persons have been stripped of the 
property found upon them, they are carried on the shoulders of the 
Luggais to the spot selected ffir interring them. They say they are 
more careless about the concealment of a corpse in the Nizam’s 
country than elsewhere, for they have been always so secure from 
molestation, that they have frequently Itft bodies exposed without 
running any risk, for no one takes the trouble of inquiring about 
the matter. 

The division of spoil does not usually take place immediately 
after the perpetration of a murder, but every person secures a por¬ 
tion of the property on the spot, and when a convenient opportunity 
occurs, each produces the article he has been the bearer of, and a 
division is made by the jemidar, whose share is in the first instance 
deducted 5 then the Buttoats, the Sumsuahs, and Tillais claim the 
extra reward for each murder they have assisted, and the Luggai 
takes the reward for the trouble he had in digging the grave, and 
the residue is divided share and share alike among the whole gang. 
It may be supposed that the cupidity of individual T’hags may occa¬ 
sionally induce them to attempt to defraud their comrades, by 
secreting any articles of value at the time the murdered bodies are 
plundered; but they say that the whole class are bound by an 
inviolable oath to produce for appropriation to the common stock, 
everything that may fall into their hands while engaged with a par¬ 
ticular i)arty. The division of plunder, as may be supposed, often 
leads to the most violent disputes, which it is astonishing do not end 
in bloodshed j but it might almost be supposed the T’hags have a 
prejudice against the spilling of blood, for they refuse making use 
of the weapons they usually wear, even in defence of their own per- 
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sons. The most wanton prodigality occurs when plunder is divided, 
and occasionally the most valuable shawls and brocades are tom 
into small stripes, and distributed among the gang, should any dif¬ 
ference of opinion arise as to their appropriation. The T’hags say 
this is also done that every person may run the same risk, for such 
an article could not be shared among them until converted into 
money, and some danger is attendant upon the transaction. 

They appear invariably to destroy all Hundls that fall into their 
hands, as well as many other articles that are likely to lead to detec¬ 
tion j ready money is what they chiefly look for, and when they 
have a choice of victims, the possessors of gold and silver would 
certainly be fixed upon in preference to others. In consequence, it 
seems to have been a general practice among the T'hags to way-lay 
parties of Sepoys of the Bombay and Nizam’s armies, while going on 
leave to Hindustan, for the sake of the specie they are usually the 
bearers of; and they remark, that of the inany Sepoys who are 
supposed by their ofticers to have abandoned the service, while their 
friends and relations consider them to be still with their regiments, 
they alone can tell their fate, the whole number being strangled by 
their hands. The immense wealth that has at various times fallen 
into the hands of these miscreants has been expended in the grossest 
extravagance and debauchery* and as may be supposed, their ill- 
gotten gains remain but a short time in their possession. 

The T’hags have in use among them not exactly a language of 
their own, but they have sets of slang terms, and phrases, which 
give them the means of holding a conversation with persons of 
their own class without any chance of being understood by the un¬ 
initiated. Their term of salutation, whereby also they recognise 
each other if they casually meet without being personally acquainted, 
is “ All Khan Bhai Salarn.*' That which appears most extraordinary 
is the manner in which the T’hags recollect the names of their com¬ 
rades, as well as their persons, and they declare, that though tlj^ 
name of any one of a gang may have escaped their recollection, 
they never forget the person of a T’hag who has assisted them in 
the perpetration of murder. The T’hags, indeed, seem to know 
each other almost instinctively, and the quickness with which the 
recognition between individuals takes place is so surprising, as almost 
to warrant the supposition that a sort of frec-masonry has been 
established among them. 

To facilitate their plan of operation, the T’hags have established 
a regular system of intelligence and communication throughout the 
countries they have been in the practice of frequenting, and they 
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become acquainted with astonishing celerity with the proceedings 
of their comrades in all directions. They omit no opportunity 
of making inquiries regarding the progress of other gangs, and are 
equally particular in supplying the requisite information of their 
own movements j for this purpose they have connected themselves 
with several persons residing in the Nizam’s dominions as potails 
and cultivators of villages, many of the latter of whom follow the 
profession of T’hags in conjunction with their agricultural pursuits. 

The Marwaris and other petty bankers are also frequently the 
channels of communication between T’hags, and there is no doubt, 
the purchasers of the property of the murdered. The religious 
mendicants throughout the country occasionally assist in this mea¬ 
sure, by becoming the receivers of messages from bands of T’hags 
to be delivered to the next party that comes in their way. With 
this view also they have adopted the practice of forming chulahs, 
or fire-places, of a particular construction, to serve as marks of 
their progress through the country: when a party of T’hags come 
to a road that branches off in two directions, they adopt the precau¬ 
tion of making a mark for the guidance of those associates who may 
come after them, in the following manner. The soil in a convenient 
spot is carefully smoothed, and the print of a foot is distinctly 
stamped upon it; a T’hag, on seeing this mark, which he naturally 
searches for,' knows, by the direction in which it points, which track 
has been followed by those that preceded him. The peculiar desig¬ 
nation by which they are known, is a point on which the T’hags 
are particularly tenacious, and they attach an importance and even 
respectability to their profession, that they say no other class of de¬ 
linquents is entitled to. The denomination of thief is one that is 
peculiarly obnoxious to them, and they never refrain from soliciting 
the erasure of the term, and the substitution of that of T’hag when¬ 
ever it may appear in a paper regarding them, declaring, that so far 
from following so disgraceful a practice as theft, they scorn the 
name, and can prove themselves to be as honest and trustworthy as 
any one else, when oc^'asion requires it. It seems their ambition to 
be considered respectable persons, and with this view they expend 
much of their gains on their personal decorations, even those who 
have been seized and admitted as evidence are more solicitous about 
their dress and decent appearance than anything else. They mostly 
seem to be men of mild and unobtrusive manners, possessing a 
cheerful disposition entirely opposed to the violent passions, and 
ferocious demeanour, that are usually associated with the idea of a 
professed murderer; such is the extent to which this dreadful 
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system has been carried, that no idea can be formed of the expendi¬ 
ture of human life to which it has given occasion, or the immensity 
of the wealth that has been acquired by its adoption.^ 

When it is taken into consideration that many of the T'hags 
already seized confess to their having, for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, annually made a tour with parties of more than a 
hundred men, and with no other object than that of murder, and 
that they boast of having successfully put their tens and twenties to 
death daily, and that they say an enumeration of all the lives they 
have personally assisted to destroy, would swell the catalogue to 
hundreds, and as some declare to thousands, some conception of the 
horrid reality may be formed. Of the amount of the property that 
they have yearly made away with, it must be impossible to form 
any calculation } for, independent of the thousands in ready money, 
jewels, and bullion, the load of valuable clothes and every descrip¬ 
tion of merchandise that continually fall ‘into their hands, the 
Ildndis, that they invariably destroy, must amount to a con¬ 
siderable sura. 

The impunity with which the T’hags have heretofore carried on 
their merciless proceedings,*thc facility they have possessed of re¬ 
cruiting their numbers, which are restricted to no particular class or 
sect j the security they have had of escaping detection, and the ease 
with which they have usually purchased their release when seized 
by the officers of the weak native governments, in whose dominions 
they usually commit the greatest depredations, have altogether so 
tended to confirm the system, and to disseminate it to the fearful 
extent to which it has now attained, that the life of no single tra¬ 
veller on any of the roads of the country has been safe, and but a 
slight chance has been afforded to large parties of escaping the fangs 
of the blood-thirsty demons who have frequented them. 
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Art. XV.— Note on the Saltaess of the Red Sen, by 3. G. Malcoi.mson, 
M.R.A.S., Surgeon, Madras Establishment. 

Read April 15, 1837. 

In the Asiatic Society Journal for September 1835, Mr. Prinsep, 
the distinguished Editor of that invaluable publication, has given the 
result of the examination of two bottles of sea-water j one from Jthe 
Indian Ocean, the other from the Red Sea. The officers of the 
Hugh Lindsay steamer having reported that, in consequence of the 
greater saltness of the Red Sea than of the Ocean, it was necessary 
" to blow-off much more frequently while in that part of the voyage, ” 
Lieut. Burncs had, therefore, brought to India a bottle of the water 
of the Ocean, and of the Red Sea, which were found to have (at the 
temperature of Sfi®), a specific gravity of 1'0254 and 1*02.08 respec¬ 
tively } too small a difference to cause any sensible effect in blowing- 
off. But as lime might exist in greater quantity in the inland sea, 
the analysis was principally directed to ascertain the proportions of 
sulphuric acid and lime, the precipitation of which is the cause of 
the necessity of blowing-off. 

The following arc the results ; 

Indian Ocean. Red Sea. 

Suliihuric acid .... I*»i2 . . I'OO 

Lime .0*70 . . 0-02 

Common salt ... . S2*fl . . 33*6 

Mr. Prinsep proceeds to quote an account of an analysis by Dr. Ure, 
of a specimen of water brought from near Berenice, by Mr. Wilkinson, 
to the following effect:—“ The specific gravity is 1 *035 and 1000 
grains of water contain forty-three of saline matter, of which about 
four grains are muriate of lime, with a little muriate- of magnesia, 
and the remainder muriate of soda, with a little sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia. The specific gravity of water of the open ocean, in the same 
latitude, is only 1*028, and contains not more than thirty-six grains 
of saline matter in a similar quantity." Mr. Prinsep accounts for 
the discrepancy, by supposing the water examined by Dr. Ure, to 
have been obtained from an insulated position near the shore, and 
adds,—“ the hydrometer is in all cases the safest test, and it is a 
pity that it had not been resorted to in the steam navigation of the 
Mediterranean sea, which has been the source of such contradictory 
statements.” 

Having furnished myself with the necessary apparatus, previous 
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to my return from India by the lied Sea, the beginning of last 
year, with a view of this very subject, I found the specific gravity 
of the sea, from Mangalore in Malabar, along the Indian coast to 
Bombay 3 in that harbour (in December, 1835) 3 and of the ocean 
between India and Ca[)e Furtak and Bab-el-Mandeb, in Arabia, 
to be 1’0265. The temperature of the water did not vary more than 
a few degrees, and, being barely sufficient to cause a difference of a 
few hundredths of a grain, may be safely neglected. The tempera- 
tuifc of the sea opposite to Mangalore was 83°, which it retained till 
north of Fort Victoria, latitude 17° 50' North, when it was found 
to have fallen to 79°, and in Bombay Harbour was as low as 76°. 
Throughout the voyage to the Arabian coast (in January) it was 
about 79° when the winds were slight, but was remarkably affected 
by the freshening of the breeze, falling soon after to 76 °, that of the 
air varying from 74° to 76°. On the 12th of January, when corning 
in sight of Cape Furtak, the sea was 7.5° ;—the thermometer in the 
cabin being 73° at eight, a. m., and 75° at three, i*. m., the wind 
blowing pretty fresh from N.E. by N., and the wet-bulb thermometer 
falling to 65°'5 3 while Danicll’s hygrometer failed to form any dew 
uith ether of ordinary strength. 

In the roads of Mocha, and near Kamrau Island, the Red Sea 
hardly differed in specific gravity from the ocean, while off Cosseir, 
at a considerable distance from the shore, it attained the specific 
gravity of 1'035, nearly corresponding to that brought from Bere¬ 
nice by Mr. Wilkinson. When it is considered that no river runs 
into this long and narrow gulf, surrounded by dry and burning 
sands, it is not to be wondered at, that it should be so remarkably 
salt 3 an effect hardly visible at Mocha, from its proximity to the 
ocean, from which a current almost constantly sets into the sea, I 
regret that severe sickness prevented my ascertaining the rate at 
which the density of the sea increases on sailing from Mocha to 
Cosseir. Had Mr. Burnes stated from what part of the sea he took 
the water, I have no doubt that the result of Mr. Prinsep’s exami¬ 
nation would have corresponded with that abc^ve given. 

That this great increase of specific gravity would sensibly affect 
the boilers of a steam engine, will be evident from the following 
remarks:—Dr. Wollaston, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1829, in a paper on the saltncss of the Mediterranean, gives a for¬ 
mula for finding the quantity of salt by the specific gravity, which I 
have found to give sufficiently correct results, when compared with 
the experiments on the waters oF the Indian Seas. He directs the 
excess of the specific gravity to be multiplied by -144, which gives 
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the saline contents, plus ( 4 -) a quantity of water retained by the de¬ 
liquescent salts when dried at 212''. In the present case, it will be 
better to employ the factor ‘134, which will give the salts dried at a 
temperature at or above 300°. Hence, if a portion of water of the 
Indian Occan,^ of specific gravity, 1'0265, which I found it, aflbrded 
sulphuric acid 1'82 grains, and lime *70, that of Cosseir would, in 
the same bulk, furnish 2‘40 grains, and *955 of a grain; or about 
one-third more, which, in so insoluble a salt as sulphate of lime, 
must exert a considerable influence over the rapidity of deposit in 
the boilers, and be the cause of some delay in the voyage. 

^ I have used Mr. Prinsep*s onalysia and my ovm epocific gravity of tho Indian 
Ocean, as by tliis means tlio proportion between tho saltness of the ocean and tlie 
Sea of CuBseir is better seen. If this is objected to, it will make tho excess still 
greater. 
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Art. XVI .—Inquiry into the Fate of the Ten Tribes of Israel 
after the Fall of Samaria; with a View of the History of the 
Assyrian Empire at that period, as derived from a eomparison of 
what is recorded on the subject in the Histories of the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Persians. By the late T. M. Dickinson, Esq., Secretary 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Read January 7th, 1837. 

PART I. 

ON THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF ASSYRIA ANO PERSIA; AS CON¬ 
NECTED WITH THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

The points discussed in the following pages, are the subject of an 
inquiry into which I was led, some time ago, by finding in the 
writings of an Arabian geographer, mention made of several places, 
which attracted my attention from their agreement in name with 
those to which we read that the Israelites were carried, when Samaria 
was destroyed by the armies of A.ssyria. Knowing that it was still 
a matter of doubt where the captives of Israel were placed, and find¬ 
ing in all that had been written on the subject, nothing which 
appeared satisfactory or conclusive, I was curious to ascertain, 
whether, in a case so authentic and so interesting, something like 
certainty could not be elicited by reflection and research; which led 
to an inquiry, somewhat longer than I anticipated, which forms the 
subject of the following pages. 

I found in the very outset of my inquiry that it involved, and 
indeed essentially demanded, a careful consideration of the political 
state of the Assyrian empire, at the^time of the captivity; a subject 
which, more perhaps than any other, has exercised the research 
and ingenuity of the learned, has been dimmed by clouds of learning 
VOL. IV. R 
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and criticism, and buried in a darkness not its own. It is true that 
in the sources from which our information regarding the history of 
Assyria is drawn, there are many differences and apparent contra¬ 
dictions, sufficient, at first sight, to warrant an idea that the several 
accounts are utterly discordant and at variance with each other; and 
as the period to which they refer is one that stands at the farthest 
verge of historical record, obscured and almost lost in the dark shade 
of extreme antiquity, we cannot be surprised that men who were 
studious and ardent in the investigation of all that relates to these 
ancient times, should, when excited by the great interest of the 
subject, have been beguiled from the way of truth and history, into 
the wide field of speculation and conjecture; that in their desire of 
explaining what they did not understand, they allowed their judg¬ 
ment to follow their imagination—and thus, on the assumption of a 
contradiction in history, thought themselves at liberty to adopt any 
probable conjecture, or hypothesis, which would reconcile the 
apparent discrepancies of tlieir subject, and free them from the many 
imaginary difficulties, by which they found themselves so seriously 
perplexed. 

The accounts which are preserved* of the Assyrian empire, are 
chiefly referable to three great sources,—the histories of the He¬ 
brews, the Greeks, and the Persians; and it has generally been 
supposed that these three histories, in all that relates to the affairs 
of Assyria, arc at variance with each other, and in some cases also, 
inconsistent in themselves. It has, therefore, been the endeavour of 
several writers, to reconcile these apparent discrepancies and contra¬ 
dictions ; but so numerous and so different are the systems they have 
pursued, so unscrupulous have they been in rejecting and falsifying 
whatever opjiosed their own views or opinions, that the subject has 
come to be regarded as a question of curious but useless speculation 
and conjecture—a subject on which anything may be surmised, but 
which cannot be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. I shall 
endeavour in the first part of this inquiry to show that these histories, 
if taken in a plain and literal sense, arc not contradictory to, or at 
variance with, each other; that on the contrary, the leading features 
agree in all, in a manner so remarkable, as to afford a strong argu¬ 
ment in favour of the general truth of all. And I hope to prove, 
that if so viewed together, they will be found to explain and to eluci¬ 
date each other, and to throw much light on a portion of very ancient 
Oriental history, which at present is involved in ^at obscurity. 

To commence with the Greek accounts of Assyria. We know of 
two Greek historians only, who have written on the subject of Assy* 
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rian history, on the authority of their own personal researches. The 
one was Herodotus, who drew his materials from records which 
respected the national crown of the Medes," about the middle of the 
fifth century before the Christian era. The other was Ctesias,^ who 
compiled his history from the Archives, which contained the succes¬ 
sions on the imperial throne of the successors of Ninus, about the 
end of the same century. It is generally supposed that these two 
histories are at variance, and not to be reconciled with each other; 
and it will, therefore, be my first endeavour to show the incorrect¬ 
ness of this opinion. 

We learn from Ctesias, as he is quoted by Diodorus, Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and other chronologists, that a long and continued dynasty 
of kings, from Ninus, who built the walls of Nineveh, to Sardana- 
palus, the last of the Assyrian family, swayed the sceptre of Western 
Asia for upwards of 1,300 years. That in the reign of Sardanapalus, 
about 821 years b. c.,^ a revolution was effected in the Assyrian 

^ To those who doubt the veracity of Ctesias, and deny liis snthorlty on his¬ 
torical questions, 1 would recommend a candid and unbiassed consideration of the 
circmnstances under which he wrote his history, and of the arguments in favour of 
his general veracity adduced by Stephanus, in whoso opinion I fully agree :—Q,ui 
melius, qni certius de rebus Fersicis soribore potucrit quam Ctesias, arbitror fuissa 
ncminem.” From what is recorded by sacred and profane authors, we have reason 
to believe that the Chronicles of the Kings of Assyria and of Persia were written 
and prcBer\’ed with the greatest attention. See Ctesias, Herodotus, Moses of 
Chorene, and the books of Ezra, Estlier, &c., &c. “ Such,” observes Van Heeren, 
** was the origin of the Chronicles or Diaries of tlte Persdans, which, being deposited 
in the principal cities of the empire, Snsa, Babylon, and Ecbataiia, formed what 
were called the Archives of the kingdom. A history compiled of such materialE^ 
would necessarily be a history of the Omtrt, ratlu^r than of the empire ; and frag¬ 
ments of Ctesias serve to confirm this idea.”— Hist. Researches, This should be 
borne in mind throughout the following pages. 

* This date is made out as follo'\\'B:— 

It is stated by Diodorus, on tlie authority of Ctesias, tliat there Were ten kings, 
inclusive, from Arbaces to Cyrus, viz,:— 


1. Arbaces, reigned 

• • 

• 

28 years. 

2. Mandauees 

• • 

• 

20 

3. Sosarmus . . . 

• • 

• 

30 

4. Artyehas . . 

• • 

• 

.30 

5, Arbiancs . . ■ 

• • 

• 

22 

0. Artania ... 

• • 

• 

40 

7. Artynas . . 

• • 

• 

22 

8. Astybaros . 

• • 

• 

40 

0. Aspadas, or Astyoges. 

• • 

• 

35 

10. Cyrus 


- 

— 


Total Years, 2G7. 
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empire, by Arbaces, a Mede, at the instigation, and with the aid, of 
Belesys, a Babylonian, which ended in the capture and destruction of 
Nineveh, the death of Sardanapalus, and the elevation of Arbaces, a 
Median prince, to the vacant throne of the successors of Ninus. 
From this period, Diodorus informs us, from the same authority, that 
the Median supremacy was established in the East, and continued in 
the hands of Arbaces, and his successors, for a period of 267 years, 
through nine generations, down to Aspadas, whom the Greeks called 
Astyages, whose reign was terminated by the conquests of Cyrus, 
which raised the newly established kingdom of Persia to the supre¬ 
macy of the nations of Western Asia. 

From Herodotus wc learn, that after the Assyrians had been in pos¬ 
session of Upper Asia for 520 years, theMedes revolted, and succeeded 
in shaking off the yoke of Assyria. That they remained for some time 
in the enjoyment of a state of wild independence, without the control 
of any sovereign authority, till 710 years before the Christian eraj‘ 

It is to be observed with regard to this list, that in the present editions of Diodo¬ 
rus’s works, the duration of the reigns of Maiidauces and Artychas, is given ns fifty 
years for each. But Syncellus and Eusebius, why both wrote on the same authority, 
agree in assigning the shorter periods, which arc here adopted. The duration of 
the reign of Astyages is not given by Diodortjs; it is, therefore, taken on the autho¬ 
rity of Herodotus. 

Now the beginning of the reign of Cyrus the Great, is generally placed at the 
year b. c. 559, It is, however, probable that this refers to the period when Cyrus 
was placed at the head of tho Persian armies, when they rose against the Median 
king ; and that it was some time befere he was strong enough to depose Astyages. 
I will, therefore, take, with Dr. Bussell, tlie year 554, as tlio last year of the reign 
of Astyages, which, added to 207, the sum of the nine reigns above detailed, gives 
the year b. c. 821, as tho date of the accession of Arbaces the Mede, to the throne 
of Sardanapalus.—See several authorities in support of this, in ItusselPs Connexion 
qf Sacred and Pro/oTie Nislortf, Book II. c. 1. 

* This date is taken from Diodorus Siculus, who sa}’s, Lib. II. p, 118, that tho 
revolt of the Medes under Deioces, as related by Herodotus, occurred in the second 
year of the seventeenth Olj'mpiad,which corresponds with the year b. c. 710. Hero¬ 
dotus has assigned two different periods for the duration of the Median power, and 
the reigns of the Median kings, which I do not think has been clearly explained. 
He gives a list of four kings of Media, from Deioces to Astyages, who was deposed 
by Cyrus, and makes tJio sum of their reigns amount to 150 years. In another 
place he says, tliat tho Median power foil before Cyrus, after it had subsisted 128 
years; exclusive of a period of twenty-eight years, during which he tells us the 
Scythians held possession of Upper Asia; making thereby an interval of 156 years 
froin*^the accession of Deioces to the defeat of Astyages, by Cyrus and the Per- 
rians. Now the proper explanation of these seeming incongruities, appears to me 
discernible from a careful attention to th^ words of Herodotus. It is more than 
probable, that Cyrus was invested with the royal title in his native country, before 
he hod won the sceptre of the Modes. During this interval, Astyages was still the 
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when, to save their country from anarchy and ruin, they elected 
Deioces to be their king. Deioces established himself at Ecbatana, 
which he henceforth made the capital of his kingdom, and persuaded 
his countrymen to enclose it with walls. After a reign of fifty-three 
years, he died, and was succeeded by his son Phraortes, who, after 
a brilliant and successful career, during which he is said to have 
defeated the Persians, and to have overrun a considerable portion of 
Asia, was vanquished and killed by the Assyrians of Nineveh, after 
a reign of twenty-two years. He was succeeded on the throne by 
Cyaxares, who invaded Assyria, and had shut up the Assyrians 
within the walls of Nineveh, when his career was stopped by the 
invasion of a horde of Scythians from the north, who defeated the 
Medes, and occupied the country for twenty-eight years j when they 
were at length driven out by Cyaxares, who thereupon renewed 
operations against Nineveh, and revenged his father's death, by the 
capture of the capital, and the final destruction of the Assyrian 
empire. He reigned forty years, (including the twenty-eight of the 
Scythian ascendency,) and was succeeded by Astyages, the last of 
the Medcsj who, after a reign of thirty-five years, was vanquished 
and deposed by Cyrus the Persian, who thereby raised his native 
country to the supreme power of Upper Asia, which the Medes had 
enjoyed for a period of 128 years. 

Such is a brief and faithful summary of the circumstances related 
by Ctesias and Herodotus, regarding the ancient history of Assyria, 
which embraces nearly all the points which have given rise to the 
various opinions in which the subject is involved and obscured. As 
the leader of a great Median revolt, some writers have thought it 
necessary to identify Arbaccs with the Deioces of Herodotus •, others 
have supposed him to be Cyaxares, as the captor of Nineveh, and 
subverter of the ancient empire of Assyria; while others have adopted 
other suppositions, differing from the preceding in every point, 

king of Media, and the Medes, till their defeat, were the paramount power in Upper 
Asia. But in writing a chronologiejvl list of kings, in Afhich Cyrus succeeds Asty- 
agos, either the first years of the reign of Cyrus, or the last years of that of Astyages, 
must he oinitt«'d; or the chronology deducibic from tlie two together would be 
incorrect. If then wc suppose that the sum of the four Median kings of Herodotus, 
commencing in the year u. c. 710) and amounting to 150 years, ended with the first 
regnal year of Cyrus, wc shnll have for the date of tliat event the year b^c, 660, 
which exactly corresponds with the received chronology. But the Median power, 
which is not introduced in a chronological series, actually continued until itfell before 
Cyrus, in 554, as above stated. Its duration, therefore, counting from the esta¬ 
blishment of tlto Median kingdom, in B. c. 710, would be exactly 166 years, as it is 
correctly I'cprescnted by Herodotus.—See Ifiod, (Sic., Herod, , 
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except in their total discrepancy with each other, and with the 
sources from which they profess to be derived. 

*•, ' Now, it is certain that, if we would attach any degree of authority 
to the accounts of these two Greek historians, we cannot identify the 
dynasty of Ctesias with that of Herodotus; that is, a dynasty of nine 
kings, founded 821 years b. c., and continued for 2fi7 years, with a 
dynasty of four kings, founded only 710 years n.c., the sum of 
whose reigns did not exceed 156' years, at most. Still it is evident 
that the last two kings in both dynasties were the same, from the 
circumstance of the former of them reigning forty years, and holding 
his court within the walls of Ecbatana; and being moreover the 
father of the latter, who was the Astyages, king of Media, whose 
empire was subverted by Cyrus the Persian, as recorded by both 
Herodotus and Ctesias. We must, therefore, consider. First,—^Who 
were these two different dynasties ? and where did they reign ? And, 
Secondly,—How comes it, that they should both terminate with the 
same two princes? 

Whatever may have been the expression of Ctesias, regarding the 
capture of Nineveh, by Arbaces, 821 yeprs before the Christian era, 
it is certain that the ancient capital of Assyria was not utterly and 
for ever destroyed on the occasion of that momentous revolution. 
For not only does Herodotus positively assert, that Phraortes was 
destroyed by the Assyrians of Nineveh, and that Nineveh was 
besieged and taken by Cyaxares, in the eighth century before the 
Christian era, but all the Hebrew histories concur, in stating that the 
first invasion of the Assyrians into Israel, was subsequent to the 
year 769 b. c., when Menahem ascended the throne of Samaria, from 
which time their inroads were continually repeated, till the year 719 
B. c., when Israel was carried away into Assyria. It follows, that, 
the dynasty of the Arbacidse, as recorded by Ctesias, though called 
Median from the circumstance of the founder being a Mede, still, as 
being possessed of supreme power in Upper Asia, can be no other 
than that to which the Hebrew historians allude in all their relations 
of the kings of Assyria, whose capital was the great city of Nineveh. 
On the other hand the dynasty of Herodotus, were, as he clearly and 
expressly states, kings of the Medes, who, about 710 years b. c., threw 
off their allegiance to the sovereigns of Nineveh, and elected Deioces 
to be their king. This led to constant wars between the Medes and 
Assyrians. In one campaign, Phraortes, the son of Deioces, was 
slain j but his death was revenged by his son Cyaxares, who con¬ 
quered the Assyrians, destroyed Nineveh, and seized on the ancient 
sceptre of Ninus—torn from the weak grasp of the successors of 
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Arbaces, to deck the throne of the kings of Media. But Media was 
not long destined to enjoy the proud elevation to which the sword 
of Cyaxares had raised it; his son Astyages yielded to the rising 
fortunes of Cyrus, when the newly acquired sceptre of the Eastern 
world was transferred to the sway of the kings of Persia. 

Here, then, we find the records of two diOferent Median dynasties, 
and discover the reason why the last two kings of Media, as recorded 
by Herodotus, are also included in the list of Ctesias. The records 
to which this author had access, contained the list of all those mon- 
archs, who had, from the most remote period of antiquity, enjoyed 
the supremacy of Western Asia j of whom the Persians, when they 
had raised themselves to the supreme power, would justly consider 
themselves the successors. So long as the empire of Assyria existed, 
the Medes and their princes were regarded as rebels in arms against 
their lawful sovereigns. Deioces, therefor^, and his successor Phra- 
ortes, would have no place in the chronicles of the kings of Upper 
Asia. But when Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, had captured and 
utterly destroyed Nineveh, and had, by the subversion of the power of 
Assyria, raised his native country to the rank which Assyria held 
before; he would, as the sovereign of Upper Asia, be entitled to a 
place in those records, from which Ctesias compiled his history; and 
would be included also in the list of Herodotus, as a successor of 
Deioces, on the throne of Media# For the same reason also, Asty¬ 
ages, the son and successor of Cyaxares, would have a place in the 
list of both historians; and hence the circumstance of the dynasties 
of both terminating with the same two individuals. 

This view of the subject will be simplified and illustrated by the 
following 

TABLE ;—Showing the Series op Kings vrecbdino Cyrus the Great, as 
RE ooiinBD jiv Ctesias ani> 1Ieroi>otu8. 

CTESIAS. HERODOTUS. 

Jlcgan 

Dynasty and Nu.mbje:r op Kings. to 
__ Hcfgn. 

R. c. 


Media subjected to Assyria 
for 520 years . 1341 

Modes revolt from AssjTia... 821 

I« 

No. 1. Deioces elected King 710 

2. Phraortes. 667 


Began 

Dynasty and Ncmbbr of Kings. to 

Kcign. 

I. Assvriaj^ of Nineveh. n. c. 

No. 1. Ninus . 2126 

31 or 36 Kings, to 36 Sar- 

flanapalus, overthrown 
by Arbaces . 821 

II. Median op Nineveh 

No. 37 . Arbaces. 821 

7 Kings, to 43 Artyncs, 
overthrown by Cyaxares 629 
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itegau 


Dynasty and Nujibbii of Kings. 

to 



nciRn. 


III. MkUIAN of EflUTANA. 

B. C. 


No. 44 . Cynxares, or As- 


5 S 

tyljaras. 

629 


2 Kings to 45 Astyagos, or 


<*5 W 

Aspadas, OA'^erthrown by 

554 


Cyrus . 

d P 

IV. Pkksian. 

No. 46. Cyrus llio Gr<;at 

554 

A .9 

Ss 

m 

10 Kings to 53 Artaxerxes 


Mnuuion, in whose court 


Ctesias lived. 

404 


Dynasty and NviiiiKR of Kings. 

DeRan 

to 

Itcign. 

Kings of Media & Assyria. 

B. c. 

3. Cyaxares. 

633 

4. Astyages . 

593 

11. 

5. Cyrus the Great, 

569 




The difference of six years between these lists has already been explained in 
Note 1, p. 220. 


* 

In support of the system which is here pursued for reconciling 
the aecouixts of Herodotus and Ctesias, I avail myself of the authority 
and arguments of Dr. Russell, exhibited in Book ii., c. 1 ., of his 
very able work oii the Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, in 
which the objections to the several systems of Hales, Marsham, 
Usher, Drummond, Pridcaux, Jackson, and others, are briefly but 
most satisfactorily exposed. The opinions of the more ancient 
chronologists and historians who have 'treated on the ancient history 
of Assyria, as Eusebius, Africanus, Polyhistor, Abidenus, Syncellus, 
&c., have been collected, with immense industry and research, in the 
Appendix of Clinton’s Fasti Ilellenici, c. 3 and 4, “ On the ancient 
Kings of Media and Assyria 3 ” and to those able works, and to the 
authorities therein quoted and controverted, I must refer those who 
would enter more fully into the details of the question, while I pro¬ 
ceed to examine those legends and traditions which are preserved in 
the pages of Oriental history, which, though meagre in its details of 
all that relates to these ancient times, and partly obscured by fable 
and hyperbole, has retained in its outline so striking a likeness to the 
leading features of the Greek accounts, that 1 cannot but regard it as a 
strong argument infav(pur of the authenticity and correctness of both. 
It is su[)puecd that the ancient histories of Persia were lost or 
destroyed in the troubled period whidi followed the Mohammedan 
invasion of Iran. Our earliest authority is, therefore, brought down 
to Abu Jafer ben Jarir, better known as A1 Tabari, who wrote a 
work on Universal History about the beginning of the tenth century 
of the Christian sera. This work was chiefly compiled at Bagdad, and 
was written in Arabic j a Persian translation being the book now 
known as the Tarlkh i Tabari, I am disposed, however, for many 
reasons, to prefer the authority of the great poet and historian of 
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Persia, Firdousi, of Tus, in Khorasan, who wrote the Shah Nameh 
about the beginning of the eleventh century, in whicli we have every 
reason to believe that he embodied all the information procurable 
from old manuscripts, songs, legends, and traditions respecting the 
ancient history of Persia.* •* 

According to Firdousi, the sovereignty of Persia was enjoyed in 
very ancient times by a dynasty generally known as the Paishdadcan, 
which was founded by Kaiomars,“ the first king of Persia, and con¬ 
tinued for a period of 800 years, when it was attacked and over¬ 
thrown in the person of Jamshid, by an invasion of foreigners from 
the direction of Mesopotamia. This invasion was conducted by one 
Zohak,® the son of Mirdas, the king of the Tazis, as Firdousi calls 
them, who, at the invitation of a party in Iran, whom the tyranny of 
Jamshid had driven into revolt, led an army into Persia, and, aided 
by a party of the Persian nobility, expejled Jamshid, whom he 
afterwards slew, and seized upon the throne of the Paishdadcan 
kings, which he (and his successors) arc said to have retained for a 
period which is stated at a thousand years. At length Persia was 
delivered from bondage by the gallantry and conduct of a native chief 
named Feriddri,^ who rose against Zohiik, and after a series of 

* While treating of the Oriental accounts of Persia, I wish it to he understood 
that I mtend, hy that name, the whole country called by the modern Persians 
Ir4n. Of tho Modes I am not aware of any incntiou being made in Oriental 
history. I consider them to have been a powerful tribe of the same stock as tho 
Persians of Pars, whose name has gradually fallen into disuse since the time when 
Cyrus raised his native country to the liighest rank amongst tlie nations of Irttn. 

“ The name of Kaiomars apiJcars to be Sanscrit, .and sign ides “ Body of Clay,” 
and he is called by Persian writers Gil Shah, or “ King of Clay.” The Parsis 
suppose him to be the first createil being, winch is con'oet with reference to tho 
extent of tlieir knowledge; for they liavc no account whatever of tho deluge. 
According to the Babistan, he is only the first of the fifth dynasty of the kings of 
Persia. 

* Other writers call Zdlidk the son of Shedad, king of Syria.—See tho Zinat 
al Tawarikh. 

•* There is a circumstance connected with the history of Feridun, ns recorded 
hy the Persians, which I think is well deserving of attention. I allude to the story 
of tho Dirnfsh i KawAii, the famous Leather Standard of Persia. That such a 
standard did exist, is proved hy the fact of its having been taken by the Arabs, 
under Saadi Wakas, the general of the Caliph Oraar; but the question is, wdiat 
was its origin ? The Persians say it was first borne in the revolt of Feridun 
(tlie Arbaccs of the Greeks), when he freed his country from the yoke of Assyria. 
But can it ho supposed that a standard of so peculiar a nature should have escaped 
tho notice, not only of Herodotus njid Otcaias, hut also of Alexander, whose his¬ 
torians have preserved no mention whatever of any such a standard being homo by 
the Persians. Moreover Xenophon, who fought on the most momentous occasion 
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brilliant successes, defeated and destroyed the power of the Tazis 
in a great battle fought near the banks of the Tigris, whereby he not 
only delivered his country from the foreign yoke and tyranny of 
Zohdk, but raised himself to the head of the vast empire of the Tazi 
kings, which"stretched from Asia Minor, through Mesopotamia and 
Persia, to Khorasan and Tartary, and the confines of China. 
Feridtin was succeeded by his grandson, Menuchehcr, who main¬ 
tained in all its power and dignity the vast empire over which he 
ruled. But from the accession of his successor Nozar, the power of 
the Persian kings declined. The country was exposed to continued 
insults from the warlike and hostile tribes of Tur4n. In one cam¬ 
paign the unfortunate Nozar was made prisoner and slain by 
Afrasiab, the famous king of Turdn, who ruled over Persia for a 
period of ten or twelve years. At the end of this time, he appears 
to have been driven out by Zal, hereditary chief of Seistan, the hero 
of this portion of Persian history, who raised in succession two kings, 
named Zow and Kershasp, to fill the vacant throne of Persia. Little 
is said regarding these princes, whose reigns were short, and not dis¬ 
tinguished by any great exploit. Peace indeed seems to have been 
purchased from Afrasiab, on terms, which the language of Firdousi 
himself would lead us to suspect were ^neither honourable nor advan¬ 
tageous to Persia. But the weakness of Kershasp left the country 
virtually, if not actually, without a king. The people were scattered 
and without a head, till at length a pressing sense of their danger 
compelled them to unite and elect a king, when the choice of the 
nation fell on Kaikobad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty of 
Persia. 

In viewing this portion of the history of Firdousi, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances under which that history was com¬ 
piled. It is almost certain that the list and chronicles of the kings 
of Persia who reigned before the time of Alexander, were lost or 
destroyed long before the age of Firdousi, and that nothing was 
left to the people of Persia but the remembrance of those broad out¬ 
lines of their history,'which were sufficiently marked to fis^^ou the 
memory, and to preserve in some measure a sort of connexion be- 

ihat ever summoned a king of Persia to tho field, expressly says that the standard 
of the empire was a golden eagle. And so says Q. Curtiiis. 1 consider that the 
Persians have made up of facts, which are fundamentally true, a story which is 
wrong in its application. I think tliat the hero of the Leather Apron was 
Artaxorxes, or Ardashir, who subverted *he empire of tlio Parthian kings, n.nd 
founded the ISassanian dynasty of Persia, a . d. 226, and who was, as Vaillant says, 
Cnjusdaxn Fersce viii infinite sortis, et c<^ariam qtudem exerceutis filius. 
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tween themselves and the founders of their empire. It is, therefore, 
not likely that the names and duration of every reign would he pre¬ 
served of a long dynasty of kings who had obtained a place in the 
page of history, solely from having sat on the throne of Persia. It 
is far more probable that the dynasty would be embodied in a single 
individual under some name, or perhaps only some royal title which 
was assumed by every king of the series, as the Caesar of the Roman 
and Pharaoh of the old Egyptian empires. The reigns of Jamshfd, 
therefore, and of Zohfik, may be regarded as a native and foreign 
dynasty, of which no other details have been preserved, save only 
that they subsisted, the one for 700, the other for what is termed 
“ a thousand years.” With regard to this term we should bear in 
mind that it is commonly used, in the idiom of Persia, to represent 
any great and indefinite quantity. Thus the Bulbul is called Hazar 
Dastdn, ** of a thousand tales,” from the great variety and compass 
of its notes. So also a large double flower is called Hazar Beng, or 
the flower of “ a thousand leaves,” to which many other instances 
might be added. The thousand years, therefore, of the reign of 
Zohdk, means nothing mo,re than that Persia was subjected to a 
foreign yoke for a very long but indefinite time. 

The statement of Firdousi then, is simply this:—That the 
Persian monarchy had subsisted for a period of 800 years, when it 
fell before the arms of a foreign power which came from the west, 
in the direction of the Tigris, and was called by the name of Tazi, or 
Arabian.^ That it remained subject to a foreign rule for a very long 

* There can be little doubt that these T;izis were Assyrians. Some Persian 
authors indeed assert that they caino from Nineveh; and Firdousi countenances 
this assertion by saying, that when attacked by Arbaces, they made a final stand 
on tho banks of the Tigris, and were c-liasod by tho Persians across tliat river, 
which wo may therefore suppose to have been in the heart of their native country. 
It is worthy of remark, thougli it need not surprise us, that the Persian historians 
appear to have known nothing of the Assyrian cm]>irc under that designation, 
though it is incorrectly stated by a great Orientalist, that “ Mohajnmedan writers 

knew nothing of Nineveh.” The Arab geographers, call it Nimveh, and 

say it was a city of tho highest antiquity. Tho author of the Rouzet al Safa 
calls it by the same name, and says it was the capital of Mesopotamia. They have 
preserved, however, distinct accounts of the existence of a great power in ancient 
times on the banks of tho Tigris, and have ri'corded some circumstancos connected 
therewith, as related in the writiugs of the Hebrew historians. Tl)e invasion of 
Israel is mentioned, but the leader of it is called Punkun, king of Mesopotamia ; 
and the destruction of the Assyrians before tho walls of Jemsalem is described as in 
the Hebrew, except that by the Pcrsiiftis a wind is represented as the instrument 
of the Divine wrath employed against the idolatrous hosts of Assyria. With 
regard to the term Tazi, it is synonymous witli Arab, and is applied to men, dogs. 
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period of years, when it was freed by the gallantry of a native chief 
named Feridiin, who not only delivered hia country from bondage, 
but raised himself to the head of the Tazi empire. That in the 
course of two or three generations the country fell into a state of 
confusion, and was for some time without a king, when the people 
elected a chief named Kaikobad to fill the vacant throne of Persia, 
who became the founder of a race of kings which subsisted till the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

It is impossible to read this account of Firdousi, without 
being struck by its near agreement with the statement of the Greeks. 
By the reign of Zobak is evidently intended the Assyrian dynasty, 
which ruled over Persia for a period which Herodotus enabels 
us to determine at 520 years. The Feridun of Firdousi, who sub¬ 
verted and usurped the Assyrian power, is thus identified with the 
Arbaces of Ctesias, which gives, as the time of his elevation to the 
throne, the year b. c. 821. And the Kaikobad of the Persians, who 
lived about four generations after Feridun, and was called to the 
throne by the people of Persia when they felt the want of a sovereign 
head, is thus identified with the Deioces of Herodotus, who was 
raised to the throne of his native country under exactly similar cir¬ 
cumstances, in the year 710 before the Christian era.^ 

horses, &p. of Arab extraction. Oi the two words it is the most comprehensive, 
and was ajipUed, 1 consider, by the ancient Persians to the i)euple of Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Irak i Arabi, and Arabia, w'ho spoke the Arabic, or some cognate dialect, 
(which I regard as having been the language of the Assyrians,) in the same manner 
as the term Feringi is applied indiscriminately to all Eviropeans, (save those of 
Turkey,) by the Persian writers of the present day. 

^ With regard to the connexion hetween the Greek and Persian accounts of 
tho successors of Deioces or Kaikobad, I would refer to the excellent s ummar y of 
the Kaianian dynasty of the Persian kings, contained in chap. iv. and vii, of Sir 
John Malcolm’s History of Persut. According to this, the Deioces and Phraortes 
of tho Greek historians are identified with Kaikobad, and a king whoso name 
Firdousi has not recorded, but who is called by the author of the Majmah al 
'rnwarikh, by the name of Aphra, wliicli nearly agrees with the Phraortes of tho 
Greeks. The Cyaxares ai”l Astyages of tho Greek writers are both represented by 
the Kaikaus of the Persians, whom some call tho son and some tho grandson of 
Kaikobad. Kaikosrou, is Cyrus, the foimdcr of the Persian dynasty of the Greeks. 
From this period we are not able to identify with certainty the succeeding kings 
till we arrive at Artaxerxos Longimanus of the Greeks, whose name alone is suffi¬ 
cient to identify him with the Ardeshir-Dirasdast, or Long-handed, of the Persians. 
The interval is filled up by the Greek historians with the reigns of Cumbyscs, 
Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes, and the short usurpation of Smerdis-Magus and 
Artabanus. Some writers have thought j^opor to call in question the reigns and 
exploits of tliesc princes, but tlicir reusons for so doing are very iusufiicient, and the 
light lately thrown on this portion of history by the inscriptions on the temples and 
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These great points being determined^ it is easy to account for the 
apparent discrepancies which appear in the details of the several 
historians. With regard to the difference between the accounts of 
Herodotus and Ctesias, it has already been explained by showing 
that these historians were treating of two separate and distinct 
dynasties; and this explanation has been confirmed by the authority 
of the native histories of Persia. But before entering on further 
details, I will take a brief notice of the history of the Assyrians, as 
preserved in the sacred writings of the Hebrews. 

The Scriptures make no mention of the Assyrians, from the time 
of their first establishment by Ashur, till the eighth century before 
the Christian era, if we except the casual notice of them by Balaam 
when he was called upon to curse the children of Israel,' and a king 
of Mesopotamia, mentioned in the Book of Judges, c. iii. v. 8, whom 
I consider to be king of Assyria. But about the year 769, when 
Menahem had seized upon the throne of Samaria, we find it re¬ 
corded that, " Pul, the king of Assyria, came up against the land, 
and Menahem gave Pul 1000 talents of silver that his hand might 
be with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand.”* Menahem was 
succeeded by his son Pekabiah, who was slain by the conspiracy of 
Pekah, the son of Rcmalialuthc captain of his host, who seized 
upon the throne b, c. 767. " And in the days of Pekah came Tiglath- 
pileser, king of Assyria, and took Ijon and Abel-beth-maachah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land 
of Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria.”^ He also went 
up against Damascus and look it, and carried the people of it cap¬ 
tive to Kir, and slew Reziu, the king of Syria.’* In the year 737, 
“ Hoshea, the son of Elab, made a conspiracy against Pekah, the 
son of Remaliali, and smote him and slew him, and reigned in his 
stead.”* After an interregnum of nine years, against him came 
up Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and Iloshea became his servant, 

monuments of Egypt, bear ample testimony to tbo truth and correctness of the ac¬ 
counts which we have received from the Greek authors. The Persians have pre¬ 
served the names of two kings only during this period; the first named Lohrasp, 
whom I consider to bo Cambyses, the second Gushtasp, who was probably tUo 
Darius of Greek liistory. The Isfandiar of the Persians, the son of Gurshasp, was 
probably the famous Xerxes of the Greeks. He was probably called Sliahiushah, 
or Icing of kings; the common title of the kings of Persia, which the Greeks may 
be supposed to have Ilellcnizc^ into Xerxes. The Persian Sh ^ being 

always represented in Greek by X. Herodotus, I know, derives the name from 
ip^irfSf “The Warlike.” * 

* Nnmbers xxiv. 22, 24. • 2 Kings xv. 19. » 2 Kings xv. 29. 

* 2 Kings xvi. 9. * 2 Kings xv. 30. 
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and gave him presents j and the king of Assyria found conspiracy in 
Hoshea, for he had sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and 
brought no present to the king of Assyria as he had done year by 
year, therefore the king of Assyria shut him up and bound him in 
prison. Then the king of Assyria came up throughout all the land, 
and went up to Samaria and besieged it three years. In the ninth 
year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel 
away into Assyria, and placed them in Halali, and in Habor by the 
river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.”* 

Such is a brief summary of the accounts preserved by the kings 
of Assyria in the Hebrew histories, from the time of their first inva¬ 
sion of Israel, down to the capture of Samaria by Shalmaneser, 
from which we are enabled to fill up in some measure the imperfect 
accounts of the Greek historians, who have related but little of the 
four princes who succeeded Arbaces, except their names and the 
duration of their reigns.* Arbaces, as we have seen, ascended the 
throne b. c. 821, and was succeeded by Mandauces, the end of 
whose reign may be placed about the year 773. Of these two 
princes no mention is made in the Hebrew scriptures, and Ctesias 
has recorded but little regarding them. He tells us that Arbaces de¬ 
stroyed Nineveh, conferred on Bclesys the government of Babylonia, 

and established himself in Ecbatana, all which I see no reason to 

« 

* 2 Kings xvii. 3—6. 

* The following posHage from Dr. Rnsscll will show the chief points in which I 
admit, and in wliich I diifer from the authority of his opinion. 

If I be right in this conjecture, it will follow that the four mouarchs, who in 
scripture arc callctl the * King of Nineveh,’ Pul, Tiglatli-pilcser,'and Shalmaneser, 
and who by Ctesias are denumiimted Arbaces, Mandauces, Sosarmus, and Artycas, 
arc respectively the saini; persons; and that they were in fact, Assyrian kings who 
had sprung from a Median family. As yet Assyri.a, Babylonia, and Media, were 
under the same crown, and it ■wsis not until the year b.c. 711, that the people of 
the last-named countiy, who were dissatisfied with the imperial government, revolted 
from its authority, and made preparations for the establishment of an independent 
sovereignty in their own land. After a certain period of anarchy, Dejoces was 
elected king; and at this point commences the Median kingdom properly so called 
According to the views w'hich we are now following, there were sovereigns of Median 
extraction on the throne of Ecbatana, as well as ttiat of Nineveh.” 

Now according to Dr. Russell (Book ii. chap. 1.) Arbaces ascended the throne 
of Ninevoh n. c. 821, and, after a reign of twenty-eight years, was succeeded by 
Mandauces, who reigned twenty years. The end of his reign will therefore be 
about the year n. c. 773. Again, Dr.. Russell himself shows (Prelim. Dissert.) that 
Menahcm ascended the throne of Sanuuria B. c. 760, in whose rejgn Pid invaded 
Isnael. I consider, therefore, that in the iibove comparison of the list of Ctestaa 
with the scriptural accounts, Dr. Russell has committed an error, and think that 
he would himsolf acknowlodge tho corroctuess of the system here advanced. 
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dispute. We cannot suppose that after such a revolution, the 
Median usurper found the throne of Ninus an undisturbed pos¬ 
session. There was little, however, to fear in the west, which was 
awed by the presence and talents of Belesys, whose honour and 
whose interests were alike engaged to put down any insurrection in 
the western provinces. But it was otherwise in the eastern parts of 
the empire, and the central situation of Ecbatana would naturally 
recommend it to the Median chief, as the place best adapted for his 
camp and his capital, till he had forced the warlike tribes of the 
north to acknowledge the successor of their former masters. Whe¬ 
ther he remained there for the whole period of his reign, or returned 
to the ancient capital of the empire, we cannot determine from the 
records of history. It is probable, however, that both he aud 
Mandauces, whom I hold to be the Menuchcher of the Persians, 
were long detained in their Persian provinces, perhaps in reducing 
the tribes of Turan, which accounts for their celebrity in the annals 
of Persia, and for the silence of the Hebrew writers respecting them. 
Mandauces was succeeded by his son Sosarmus, who, according to 
Ctesias, ascended the throne about 773 years n. c. Two generations 
would have amply sufliced to secure and establish the Median 
dynasty} and hence we might expect, that the same spirit which 
had raised his fathers to the throne of Assyria, would, when all ob¬ 
stacles were overcome, urge a young king to further conquest. 

In perfect conformity with what is here supposed, we find that 
during the reign of Menahera, which commenced in 769, a king of 
Assyria invaded Israel. This king is called Pul in Hebrew history, 
and must, from the time in which he lived, be the same as the 
Sosarmus of the Greek historian. The next king of Assyria men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, is called Tiglath-pileser, or Tiglath-pileneser, 
who reduced Syria, invaded Israel, and carried away captive the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, as recorded 
in 1 Chron. v. 26. This is generally supposed to have occurred 
about twenty years before the fall of Samaria, or about the year 
740 B.c. Now, according to Ctesias, Sosarmus died in 743, and 
was succeeded by Artychas, who is thus identified with the Tiglath- 
pileser of the Hebrews. The next king mentioned, is Shalmaneser, 
who invaded Israel, and took Samaria, about the year b.c, 719, 
who roust, therefore, be identified with the Arbiaues of Ctesias, who 
ascended the throne on the death of Artychas. 

It may, however, be objected to this, that the history of the suc- 
cessoni of Feriddn in Persia, according to the records of the native 
historians, differs entirely from the account here given of the con- 
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quests of the warlike princes of Niueveh. This difference, I think, 
may be explained as follows. It has already been shown that 1 
consider the Arbaces and Mandauces of Ctesias, to be the Feriddn 
and Mcnuchchcr of Firdonsi; and, also, that it is likely they 
were long engaged in establishing security and peace ip. Persia. Now 
Firdousi tells us, that Feridun, some time before his death, divided 
his empire among his three sons, leaving to each a separate and inde¬ 
pendent kingdom. These sons, however, were all cut off in a great civil 
war, before the death of their father Fcriddn, and the empire, there¬ 
fore, devolved entire upon his grandson and successor, Menucheher. 
We may hence suppose that this prince adopted a similar policy, (it 
has been followed by all the greatest conquerors in the East, as may 
be seen in the instances of Jengiz Khan and Timur,) and that he, per¬ 
haps, on his return from Persia, and the restoration of the ancient 
capital of Assyria, divided his kingdom, which extended from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, to China, giving Persia to Nozer,* and 
Assyria to Sosarmus, as two separate and distinct principalities. 
Hence, the Persians, in speaking of the successors of Feridun and 
Mcnuchcher, would allude to that branch of the family only, which 
succeeded to the throne of their native country j whose calamitous 
career, as related by Firdousi, fujly accounts for the state of confusion, 
which Herodotus and the Persians describe as the cause of the election 
of Deioces, or Kaikobad. In like manner, Ctesias and the Hebrew 
writers would have known of no other successors of Mandauces, 
than those who succeeded to the throne of Nineveh. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that the accounts of the writers of the He¬ 
brews and the Persians are on this point at variance with each 
other; nor need we be reduced to the unwarrantable extreme of set¬ 
ting aside and discrediting a grand national history, merely because 
it differs in some of its details, from another history with which we 
would identify it, and from which, in great measure, it is separate 
and distinct. 

With regard to the kings who succeeded Shalmaneser on the 
throne of Nineveh, there is some difficulty in reconciling the accounts 
of Ctesias and of Scripture, inasmuch as there is nothing recorded 
by the Greek in any way analogous to the short and disastrous 

^ Firdousi tells us, that Menucheher made Nozor king of Persia before his own 
death, and recommended lura to the counsels of two famous Persian warriors, Sitm 
and Ztil, in cose of an attack from tlio tribes of Turliu, which^^|tfaink favours the 
opinion hero expressed, tljat ho was himsel^departing to another j^art of his empire. 
Firdousi, liow'cver, it must be acknowledged, says he was dying. 
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reign of Sennacherib, the son and successor of Shalmaneser. Ac< 
cording to Scripture, Sennacherib succeeded to the throne of Nine¬ 
veh about the year b. c., 712 , and was assassinated by his sons 
not long after his return from Israel, about two years after his 
accession. Acci^ing to the Greeks, Arbianes was succeeded on 
the throne by Artseus, who enjoyed a long reign of forty jrears. Now 
if we suppose that there was something illegal in the elevation of Sen¬ 
nacherib to the throne of Assyria, it will at once account for the 
absence of his name from the Assyrian archives, and the consequent 
silence of Ctesias on the subject, and will restore the harmony which 
has hitherto been observed between the Greek and Hebrew histories. 
And we find recorded many circumstances which strongly favour 
this view of the case. It is evident from many parts of the Scripture, 
that during the short reign of Sennacherib, the affairs of Assyria 
in a very troubled and confused state. The Asfeyrian armies were de¬ 
stroyed before Jerusalem. Media was a prey to anarchy and revolt; 
and rebellion raged within l;he walls of Nineveh, till Sennacherib him¬ 
self fell a victim to its fury. This state of affairs would naturally be 
seized on by the neighbouring nations to assert and establish their 
own independence. The Medes raised themselves into a king¬ 
dom, and the Babylonians^ (who we know were subject to Shal¬ 
maneser—they had probably been subdued by Tiglath-pilcser*) sent 
messengers to Hezekiah, king of Judah, as if they wished to make 
a league against the common enemy. If, then, we suppose that the 
elevation of Sennacherib to the throne of Assyria was violent and 
illegal, and was, therefore, not rceorded in the chronicles of the 
kings of Nineveh, we shall find the difficulties of our subject removed, 
and may proceed with the comparison of the lists of the remaining 
kings of Assyria, according to the Greek and Hebrew accounts. 
The Esarhaddon of Scripture, will be regarded as the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor of Shalmaneser, and will thus be identified with the Artseus 
of Ctesias. This prince appears to have been of a quiet and peaceful 
disposition. Little is said of him in Hebrew history, except that 
he appears to have tacitly admitted the independence of the Medes. 
And the only event which the Greeks have recorded to mark his long 
reign of forty years, is the revolt of the provinces bordering on 
Media, and the total defeat of the imperial armies, by a body of 
rebels in the hills of Cadasia. 

Artseus was succeeded on the throne by Artynas, the last of 
the descendaii^lbf the great Arbaces, recorded by Ctesias. His 


> 2 Kings xxviL 24. 


* 2 Kings XX. 12. 
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reign is made to cease from the time of the accession of Cyaxares 
the Mede to the throne of Media; for though there were kings of 
Assyria for more than thirty years after that event, still, as Cyaxares 
destroyed Nineveh, and transferred to himself the sceptre of the 
Assyrians, he would naturally stand in the chronological list of tlie 
sovereigns of Upper Asia, to the exclusion of the kings whom he 
conquered and destroyed. Now this Artaeus, who succeeded Esar- 
haddon, must have been that waidike king of Assyria who defeated 
Phraortes, king of the Medes, the Arphaxad of Judith, and must, 
therefore, be identified with the Nebuchadonosor of Hebrew history, 
who, " after having defeated and taken Arphaxad, in the mountains 
of Reigan, and smote him through with his darts,” sent forth Holo- 
phernes, the chief captain of his army, which was next to him," with 
an overwhelming force, and ordered him to go against the West coun¬ 
try, and to be avenged on the coasts of Cilicia, and Damascus, and 
Syria, and that he would slay with the sword all the inhabitants of the 
land of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and all Judea, and all that 
were in Egypt, till ye come to the borders of the Two Seas, because 
they had disobeyed his commandments,” when he summoned them to 
join him in his late campaign against the Medes. On the success of 
this expedition, history is silent; but it is highly probable that it was 
short and disastrous. For wc learn from Judith, that Hulophernes 
was killed, and his army, the dlite of the Assyrian troops, defeated 
before the walls of Bethulia. The loss of this array explains the 
weakness in the Assyrian empire, of which Cyaxares took advan¬ 
tage, by invading the kingdom, as related by Herodotus. The sway 
of the once great kings of Assyria was already confined to the walls 
of Nineveh, when they w'ere saved from ruin, though exposed to a 
fresh insult, by the incursion of a horde of Sythians, from the banks 
of the Tanais, who overthrew all that opposed their advance, drove 
Cyaxares into the hills of Media, and enjoyed for a period of twenty- 
eight years undisputed possession of Upper Asia. Nineveh, itself, 
does not appear to have suffered from their attacks. The indis¬ 
criminate rapacity of these barbarians would be amply satiated on 
the s{)oils of the fertile provinces of Assyria, and would render them 
as indisposed as they were ill-prepared to waste their time in the 
tedious and unaccvistomed operations of a siege. But twenty-eight 
years of luxury and indolence impaired their native strength and spirit. 
They fled in their turn before the armies of Cyaxares, and Nineveh 
wa^ again exposed to his attacks. About the year b. c. 605, the capital 
.of the East fell before the combined power of the Babylonians and 
the Medes. And the Assyrian name, and the Assyrian power, which 
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had flourished for 1,600 years, was cast down and destroyed for 
ever.* 

• The utter destruction of the most powerful nations and cities of antiquity, is 
a striking feature in the History of the world. They appear to have been destroyed 
by a moral deluge, Which has scarce left a vestigo of their former existence. The 
history of Assyria, and the destruction of Nineveh, may be cited as illustrative of 
this remark. The corl^ history of this once great capital is buried in the darkness • 
of extreme antiquity.—According to the Scriptures, it was founded by Ashur, the 
son of Shem, the son of Noah, about twenty-tliroo centuries before the Christian 
era. According to Ctesias and the Greek historians, it was built by Ninus, in the 
twenty-second century n. c. The Greek, however, tells us that Nimis was not the 
first king of Assyria: we may, therefore, suppose him to have boon the son or 
the grandson of Ashur, which will reo(»iicilc the slight difference between the two 
accounts. From this early age, we have no account of the capital of Assyria, till 
the time of the Arhaeiche, in tlie ninth century hefort^ the Christian era, under whom 
we may suppose it attained its highest state, sjdoudour, and prosperity. About tlie 
year n. c. CO.'i, Nineveh was taken and destroyed by Cyaxares. But its fine situa¬ 
tion on the banks of the Tigris, in the midst of the moat fertile parts of Assyriai 
would make it the a])ode of the merchant and husbandman, although it was no 
longer the capital of an empire. Accordingly Ave find it mimtioned by Ptolemy, 
(L. xii.) Tacitus, (An. 13,) Dion Cassius, and others, as holding a place in their 
time among the cities of Assyria; and Amnuuniis Mareelliims (xxviii. 7^) apeaks 
of it as a large place, so late us tin; middle of the fourth century of the C^hristion 
era. But the incursions of the lluiis, in the fifth century, ami the AA’nrs of Justi¬ 
nian and Noshirwan, in tin: sixtli, woidtl render the lertile bunks of the Tigris ill- 
adapted for the operations of agriculture or eonnnerce. And we are, therefore, not 
surprised to find, that in the year 627) tlm armies of Heraclitus contended with the 
Persians for the empire of Assyria, on the ground where the capital of Ninus had 
stood. In the words of tlm prophecy dcmoiuiccd against her, “ She had become a 
desolation, and dry—like a wilderness—a ]>laee for beasts to lie in.” Since that 
period, Nineveh, like Babylon, has remained desolate. Still, in her desolation, 
she has retainod the vestigc'S of her former greatness. The ruins of her Avails, and 
towers, and palaces, lie along the Tigris, more like the works of nature than 
of man; and offer, in the silent solitudii of the desert, uu eloquent example of 
worldly vicissitudes, but an impcrisliablo nioiniinent of the grandeur and magnifi¬ 
cence of the capital of Assyria. And the fab? of Eebatana is no less striking; 
were it not that its position is detcrmiiK'd by tliu accounts of ancient writers, thero 
is little to show us, that the modern open town Hamudon, is the remains of the 
once magnificent Ecbataua; the tOAvn wliich Semimmis adorned with aqueducts; 
which Deioces encircled Avith a sevenfold wall; Avhich th6 successors of Alexander, 
and the Parthian kings long preserved as a royal city. Bochart has advanced a 
strange opinion respecting the derivation of the word Ecbatana. Alluding to 
the sevenfold wall of Deioces, each wall of which is said to have been of a different 
colour, he observes:—“ Ab h4c coloruin A'arietato putaveriin Ecbatana dicta, quia 
Arabice liodie id ipsum significat. Giggeius A1 Agliatha, 

vario colore distinctus fuit.” Now, setting aside the question of on Arabic derivation 
for a Median town, I would obsetA e, tha^ Agbatha 1 does not mean “ parti¬ 
coloured,” but ^^dust'or brick-coloured.” Thus, according to tlie Komfis, itmeana 
dust-coloured, whence a lion is called «- J from his colour. So 

S 2 
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Before taking leave of the subject, I cannot omit to notice another 
striking agreement between the accounts of the Greeks and the 
Persians, in regard to the period to which they refer the establish¬ 
ment of the Persian and Assyrian kingdoms. When the infant 
colonies of the descendants of Noah spread themselves abroad in 
separate parties to seek for a place wherein to settle, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the same causes, whatever illay have been their 
nature or origin, which led to the institution of a sovereign autho¬ 
rity in any one tribe or society, would have led to a similar result in 
another, if similarly situated, at no very distant period of time. 
When, therefore, we find accounts in two different and distincthisturies, 
which fix the establishment of the sovereign authority in two neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms of the highest antiquity, at nearly the same 
period of time, it must be admitted that the conformity of the two, 
is an argument in favour of the truth of them both. According to 
Ctesias, the empire of Assyria was founded by Ninus, more than 
1300 years before the revolt of Arbaces the Mede, which occurred, 
as we have seen, in the year n.c. 821. And this places the establish¬ 
ment of the Assyrian monarchy in the twenty-second century before 
the Christian era. According to Firdousi, the Faishdadean dynasty 
had been on the throne 800 years b^'fore the invasion of the Tazis, 
under Zqhdk, which event wc have above referred to the year b. c. 
1341, which gives for the establishment of the Persian monarchy 
the year b.c. 2141,* twenty years only before the year assigned by 
the Greeks to Ninus, and these accounts are strikingly borne out by 
Hebrew history. From the Hebrew Bible we learn that the earth 
was divided in the time of Pelcg, who was fourth in descent from 
Shem, the son of Noah. Now Peleg was born in the second century 
after the deluge, which, according to the chronology of the Hebrew 
Bible,* was the twenty-second century before the Christian era; the 


Meninskt renders it, on tlic authority of the Wan Kuli, Pulvorulcnto quasi 
oolore prsedituB,” and the Persian lexicographers represent it os a colour produced 
by mixing black and red, >diich we all know produces a brown. 

‘ The foundation of the Egyptian monarchy may also be referred to the same 
period. The accession of Menes, the first king of Eg;^’pt whose reign appears to 
be authentic, is fixed about the latter end of the twenty-tliird century u.c. Euse¬ 
bius places it in the year B.a 2258; Julius Africanus in 2218. (See HaleXf 
Analym qf Ancient Coronal.) Dr. Pritchard gives the year 2214 for the same 
erent. (See Egyptian Antiquities.) 

* According to the Chronology of the Hebrew Bible, as ealeulaied by Usber, 
the Deluge occurred 2348 years Wore th% Christian era. Playfair mokes it 2351. 
A much longer period is assigned by the Greek and Samaritan ven^oni^ which I 
consider to be incorrect. 
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very century to which the Greeks and Persians refer the establish¬ 
ment of the ancient empires of Persia and Assyria. And there is 
another circumstance worthy of being noted. Peleg, according to 
the Hebrew history, was the son of Eber, the son of Saluh, the son 
of Arphaxad, the son of Shem. Kaiomars, the first king of Persia, 
was, according to the author of the Jehdn Ard, the son of Delawad, 
the son of Amui, the son of Arphaxad, the son of Shem, which 
makes him exactly cotemporary with Peleg, “ in whose time the 
earth was divided.” I consider Ninus to have been cotemporary 
with Kaiomars, to whom Assyria was allotted in the division of the 
earth. He was probably the grandson of Ashur, the sun of Shem, 
from W'hom his kingdom was called the Assyrian. 

Bombay, April, 1836. 


I 


PART II. 

ON THE FATE OF THE TEN TRIBES OF ISRAEL AFTER THE 

FALL OF SAMARIA. 

And God stirred up the spirit of Pul, king of Assyria, and Tiglath- 
pilnescr, king of Assyria, and he carried them away, (even the Reu- 
benites, and the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh,) and brought 
them unto Halah, and Ilabor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan, 
unto this day.”—1 Chron. v. 26. 

*' And in the ninth ycBX of Hoshca, the king of Assyria (Shal¬ 
maneser) took Samaria, and carried Israel away captive into Assyria, 
and placed them in Halah, and in Habor by the river Gosstn, and 
in the cities of the Medes.”— 2 Kings xvii. 6. 

Such are the accounts which history has preserved of the de-, 
struction of the Hebrew kingddm of Samaria, and of the carrying 
away into captivity the ten tribes of Israel by Pul, Tiglath-pilnes'er, 
and Shalmaneser, the kings of Assyria. The statement itself is dis¬ 
tinct and indisputable, but involves two questions in addition to 
those already discussed, whicdi are still obscured by much doubt and 
uncertainty. These questions are, first, “ Where were the captive 
Israelites deposited }" and second, ** Where are, or what has become 
of their descendants ?" The consideration of these questions is the 
subject of the present part of this inquiry. 
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Now ia order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on the first 
of the questions above stated, it is highly necessary that We clearly 
understand those passages of scripture from which is derived all our 
infoifmation regarding the subject now under discussion.* It will be 
seen by a reference to the several versions of the Hebrew text, that 
commentators and translators are by no means iinanimous as to 
what is the true meaning of the passages in question. And since to 
every impartial inquirer, it must be a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance to know the exact sense of the original, to ascertain what 
the names preserved in Scripture are intended to represent, whether 
towns, or countries, or districts, or rivers, before he can proceed to 
identify them with places now existing, or preserved in authentic 
works on geography, I will offer a few brief observations on what I 
conceive to be the meaning conveyed in the words of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

There are two passages in the English version which I cannot 
but regard as decidedly objectionable. The first of these is in the 

1 Chron. v. 2G, w’hcre the words 1T1!I “inj are rendered the 

* • 

river Gozan,” from which it w’ouhl seem that Gozan is to be under¬ 
stood as the name of a river. But in Hebrew the two substantives 
arc placed in construction, as is shown by the punctuation, and 
therefore the latter must be, as we say, in the genitive case. Accord¬ 
ing to this the passage would be rendered the “ River of Gozan," 
making Gozan the name of a town or country j and this view of the 
question is supported by other passages of Scripture, in which Gozan 
is mentioned as the name of a place. Thus, in 2 Kings xix. 12, 
Sennacherib alludes to it as one of the places which his ancestors 
had reduced. " Have the gods of the nations delivered them which 
my fathers had destroyed, as Gozan and llaran ?" &c. From all 
which it must, I think, be inferred, that Gozan was the name of a 
town or country, and not of a river, as would appear from the read¬ 
ing in the English Bible. 

* Tito following is a specimen of the discrepancy between the several trans- 
lations;— 

1. Septuagiiit.—Kal KaraK^cev avrovs ^ "AXae sal tv "Afitiip irordfiois Ta^av sai 

opT) Mribav. ^ 

2. Vulgate.—Posuitque cos in Hala, et in Habor, juxta fliivium Gozan, in civita- 

tibus Medorum. 

3. Chaldee Paraphrase.—Et collocavit eos in Hhalah, et in Habor, fluvio Gozan, 

et urbibus Madai. . 

4. Arabic Paraphrase, (Translation) with which the Syriac agrees.—Et habitare 

fecit illosin Hilah, et in Habor, fluminis Gozan, &c. 
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The other passage to which I object, is in 2 Kings xvii. 6. The 

text is ttu "liana, which is rendered in the English Bible 
• • 

'* Habor, by the river of Gozan," where the particle “ by" is intro> 
daced without authority,^ there being nothing to correspond there¬ 
with in the original. The interpretation is simply, and cannot with 
propriety be other than this, "To the Habor, the river of Gozan," 
which, as we have seen, was a town or country. 

As regards " Halah," there are no means for ascertaining pre¬ 
cisely whether it is the name of a town or of a river. It may in 
both passages be understood as either; but from the manner in 
which it is coupled with the Habor, where that is called the river of 
Gozan, I should rather be induced to regard it as a river. The Greek 
translation called the Septuagiut, seems to take this for granted, and 
renders the passage ev jiXae koX ev ^'A^rop ’rroTapbOLf; Tut^av, "about 
the Halah, and about the Habor, rivers of Gozan,” which, although 
it is not a literal version, must 1 think he regarded as substantially 
correct. 

As to Ilara, it may be observed that there is some controversy 
about this name. Usher reads it Ilaran, and identifies it with 
the Haran of Genesis xi. ^1, and of 2 Kings xix. 12, in which 
place it is also, as in the present instance, associated with Gozan. 
I am therefore disposed to assent to tlie opinion of the learned pre¬ 
late above mentioned, especially as some Arabs, to whom 1 have 
mentioned the name Hara, have not hesitated to identify it with the 
well-known Haran of Mesopotamia j I think it not unlikely, that, at 
Borne period of its history, this town was known by the name of 
Hara, for the Greeks and Homans always wrote it Xappai, and 
Charrue, which would hardly have been done had the place been 
called Haran, with the final N. as fully sounded, as in the Ancient 
Hebrew and modern Arabic names. 

These remarks will suffice to show how in my opinion the pas¬ 
sages before us ougJU to be understood and translated. I will there¬ 
fore proceed to make some remarks on the opinions which are at 
present generally entertained regarding the situation of those places 

^ The cause of the introduction of thin particle is obvious. By the litoral inter¬ 
pretation, Habor, the River of Gozan,” Habor is identifieil with the river of 
Gozcul; to which it was objected, that in the other passage above (xuoted from 
1 Chron. v. 26, Habor and the river Gozan aro separately mentioned, as two dif¬ 
ferent localities. But when it is considered, as will be shown in the soq^uo), that 
the Habor is actually tlie river of Gouan, and also tliat a town and district in tho 
vicinity dt that river are known by the same name, it will be evident that the 
liberty taken with the text is aa nee^ess as it is improper. 
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to which the captives of Israel were carried, and to show the insuf¬ 
ficiency and inconclusiveness of the arguments upon which they are 
generally supporteci. It would be a task as useless as uninteresting, 
to take a review of the several opinions of the many writers on this 
controverted question ; and as the objections I have to make apply 
not so much to the details of any particular case, as to the method 
which has been pursued in all, I will confine my remarks to a single 
example, and for this will select the hypothesis of Bochart, in con¬ 
sequence of the publicity it has generally acquired from having been 
adopted, in toto, by Wells in his Geography of the Bible, and by 
Patrick in his Commentary on the Old Testament, in reliance on 
the opinion of that celebrated Orientalist. 

According to Bochart, the captives from Israel were carried to 
Calachena,' a town in the N. E. of the Assyrian empire; to Chaboras, 
a mountain, and Gauzania, a town still further to the north, in the 
direction of the Caspian, and to Aria, which he supposes to be put 
for Media, that is to say, towards the modern provinces of Azarbi- 
jan and Khorasan. It appears that the grounds on which Bochart 
has proceeded to identify these places with those mentioned in 
Scripture are, first, a certain similarity in name, and secondly, the 
circrfmstance of their being, as he makes them, Cities of the Medcs.” 
With regard to the latter part of the argument, which appears to have 
been regarded as a point of great importance with almost every one 
who has written on the subject, it is necessary to observe, that there 
is nothing whatever in the Scripture accounts from which it can be 
argued that the places there mentioned must be regarded as identi¬ 
cal with the cities of the Medes. The copulative conjunction does 
not require that the things which it is applied to connect together, 
should be identical or synonyinons with each other. On the con¬ 
trary, ff any argument can be drawn from a grammatical analysis 
of the passage in the text, it would be that Halah and Habor, &c., 
were other places than cities of the Medes; for a conjunction joins 
things not identical but different. With regard, however, to the 
similarity in name, not only is this incomplete and far-fetched, but, 
supposing it to be much more perfect than it is, we should find that 
it would not of itself be an argument to establish the identity of any 
one particular place, with any of those mentioned in Scripture 
history. For in the maps of the old Assyrian empire, and in the 

^ It is obvious that Calaclicna is a very different word from Ilalali, and we 
have no authority for identifying tlio inoui^tain Chaboras of Bochart witli Uie lla- 
hor of Scripture, wliich ie^said to have been a town or river. The objection is less 
with regard to Gaumnin, except that the Gozan of Scripture bistoiy is Bud to be 
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very same pages of Ptolemy’s Geography which contain the names 
which Bochart has selected, we find Caberasa, Chalcis, Gasina, and 
Coana; and of Chaboras, Chalcitis, Ganzania and Charroe; of 
Colchis, Iberia, and many otliers which bear a resemblance at least 
as near to those in our text, as the mountain Chaboras, Calachena, 
Gauzania, and Aria, above mentioned. It is evident, therefore, that 
a mere similarity is not of itself by any means conclusive, in favour 
of any particular place; there must be a probability on other grounds 
(as well as this, which is also necessary), the want of which, in my 
opinion, constitutes a great and fundamental objection to the argu¬ 
ments of Bochart, and of every other writer on the subject. 

We have seen that at the time of the capture of Samaria, not 
long before the elevation of Kaikobad, the Persian monarchy was in 
a state of utter anarchy and confusion, subject to constant inroads 
from the tribes of Turan, who were only checked by the conduct 
of Z&l, and the gallant chiefs and w'arriors of Seistan. It is, there¬ 
fore, improbable, as opposed to the whole tehour of Persian history, 
to suppose that at that period a king of Assyria would have meddled 
at all in the affairs of the north-eastern provinces of Persia, parti¬ 
cularly as we learn from Hebrew history, that so much of the atten¬ 
tion of the Assyrian armies was turned at that time towards' the 
kingdoms in the west, which afforded, it is probable, not only a 
more easy, bnt a more valuable conquest, than could be wrested 
from the warlike tribes in the north. It is no less improbable that 
a king of Assyria should have carried away a whole nation of cap¬ 
tives, across countries so arid and so difiiciilt to traverse as the plains 
of Mesopotamia, and the nigged mountains to the north of Assyria, 
to place them in the remote and turbulent provinces now known as 
Azarbijan, Khorassan, and Seistan. Nor is this objection much 
diminished, if we admit the supposition of Rennell and others, that 

Hitnnted near tlic river Hnbor, whereas the stream which flowed hy Gauzania, ia 
known in the pages of ancient iiistory by no other name than that of Cyrus. How¬ 
ever wc have no authority for supposing that Aria was the ancient name of Media. 
It is, indeed, asserted by some geographers, tliat t)ie Mq^les were once called 'Aptot, 
Arinns, as were our ancestors once called Saxons and Normans, &c. But it is no¬ 
where said that the country of tlio Modes was ever known by the name of Aria. 
We are indeed told by tlic Whiatons (Annotat. in Moses Chorrnen. Hist. Armen.) 
that the name is derived from a word signifying, “ Bold, Courageous,” which would 
account for the Modes being called Ariana, but would not autliorize the assumption 
that their country was called Aria, and might therefore be identified with the Hora 
of Scripture. The Aria of the ancients lay to the east of the province of Khorasan, 
in the direction of the Seistan of the modem Persians, which is famous from having 
hetHi the principality of Z&l, and the great heroes of Persian history, who lived, as 
haa bemdiown, about tlie time of tlie captivity of Israel. 
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a portion of the nation of Israel only, consisting of fighting-men, 
artificers, &;c., were carried away captive into Assyria. But this 
opinion is purely conjectural, and opposed to the whole tenour of 
Scripture history. Other objections might also be advanced against 
the hypothesis now under discussion, but as I have said that I ob¬ 
ject chiefiy, not so much to any one hypothesis in particular, as to 
the insufficient grounds on which they all are established, I will 
not dwell on this point any longer, but proceed to point out those 
localities to which it seems probable that a king of Assyria would, 
in the then state of the Assyrian empire, have carried a nation whom 
he had expelled from Samaria. 

It has already been shown, in the preceding part of this inquiry* 
that Arbaces the Mcde ascended the ancient throne of Nineveh 
about the year 821 before the era of our redemption j and that he 
was succeeded by Mandauces, who died about the year 773. These 
two princes we have already identified with the Feriddn and 
Menucheher of Persian history; and have shown, from a comparison 
of the several records which treat on the subject, that it is as evident 
as it is probable, that the latter prince pursued the common policy 
of Oriental conquerors, by dividing his empire among his sons, and 
thatj therefore, the histories of Persia and of Assyria are henceforth 
to be regarded as separate and distinct. Mandauces was succeeded 
in Assyria by Sosarmus, and this prince and his successors, Arty- 
cas and Arbianes, must be identified, as we have seen, with the Pul, 
Tiglath-pilneser, and Shalmaneser, of the Hebrews.^ We are dis¬ 
tinctly informed in the sacred history, that Tiglath-pilneser, not long 
before the invasion of Israel, had conquered Syria, and carried away 
the inhabitants in bondage to Assyria. And we are likewise told 
that, on the reduction of Samaria, Shalmaneser brought men from 
Babylon and Cuthah, and the adjoining countries, to place in the 
lands of the children of Israel.’ Now we learn from Ctesias, that 

* 2 Kings Kvi. 9. 

* “ And the king of Ai^yria brought men from Babylon and from Cutliah, and 
from Avah, and from Sepharvaiin, and placed them in tho cities of Samaria, instead 

tho children of Israel.’’—2 Kings, xviL 24. 

With regard to these places, they may still be traced in the countries adjoining 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. Babylon is woJI known. Cutitab, pre¬ 
served. Thus the Kainoos ^ “Ciitha is a town in 

IrAk, or Babylonia.” Avab hi, I imagine, the AuchanitLs regio of the 

ancients, situated above Babylon, on the r'ght bank of the Euphrates. (Nitis is an 
affix, which subtracted leaves Aucha, wkioh is perhaps the nearest form by which the 
Greeks and Romans could represent the guttural sound contained in the Hebrew 
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on the elevation of Arbaces, the province of Babylon was awarded 
to Belesys, as an independent principality, to be held by him, without 
the payment of tribute, as the price of his assistance in the revolu- 
tion by which Sardanapalus was deposed. It is, therefore, evident 
that the kings of Assyria could not have interfered with the affairs 
of Babylon, unless in their career of conquest in the west, under the 
warlike successors of Arbaces, they had invaded and reduced that 
country also, when they would naturally pursue the same course 
with its inhabitants, which we are informed that they adopted towards 
the Israelites and Syrians. We read, moreover, in the blasphemous 
message of Sennacherib to Hezekiah, king of Judah, that Ilaran 
also, and the adjoining parts of Upper Asia, had fallen before the 
tide of Assyrian invasion, from which we may infer that the inhabit* 
ants of that part of the country also, shared the common fate of a 
conquered province, and were driven in exile to a foreign country. 
The devastating influence of such wars, and such a policy, in a region 
so arid as that part of Mesopotamia, would have left a desert 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, which could not have been crossed 
by a whole nation of captives, but which it was the obvious policy of 
the Assyrians to restore to cultivation, by the introduction of a 
colony from a foreign land. Had people been brought from Babylon 
or Assyria, the immediate vicinity of their native country would 
afford them too great facilities for escape. The same objection would 
have made it unsafe to leave the Israelites in Damascus, and the 
adjoining cities of Syria. And hence we must conclude, that Meso¬ 
potamia was the place, to which it is most probable that a consider¬ 
able ^lortion of the captives of Samaria were driven in bondage by 
the kings of Assyria. 

In the well-known geographical work of Edrisi, it is stated,’ that 

name.) Hamath, JlDH i® preserved without variation in tho Syrian town of 

Ilamali, or Hnmat. and Sipharvaim D'nBD may bo traced in tho Sip- 

pliara of Ptolemy, situated in Bahylonia, not far above Babylon. Sipharvaim, it 
maybe remarked, is in tlic dual number; the singular is Siphara, orSipharva. The 
Sipphara of tho Greeks lay on the left bank of the Euphrates, and, it is probable 
that the district extended to the opposite bank of the river; hence, being divided 
into two portions, it would with propriety be called Sipharvaim, or the two Sipharas. 

* Tho words of the Geographer are,— 

** 

^ 

And from Al Habor to Karkosiah i% two marches; and Karkasfah is a town 
on the east bank of the Euphrates, and under it flows the Hennas, conuneifly 
called Al Habor.'* 
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about 250 miles west of Bagdad, near the left bank of the river Eu¬ 
phrates, stands the town of A1 Habor, and that two 

inarches further to the westward is a river, the only one of size in 
Mesopotamia, which comes down from the north, and falls into the 
Euphrates, at Karkasiah, the Circesium of the Roman geogra¬ 
phers. The name of this river is Hermas, but says our 

author jj^LacvJU ^**^1 it is generally called by the name of A1 
Habor, which name, he also tells us, is extended to the district^ 
stretching for miles along the banks of the river. Not many miles 
west of the source of this stream, stands the ruined, but well-known 
town of Haran Hara, the Xappai and Charrec of the 

ancient geographers. About fifty miles from Karkasiah, up the 
Habor, at its junction with another stream, stands the town of 
Naharain, or, “ the Town of the Two Rivers.” The one 

is the Habor, which flows down to Naharain from a westerly 
direction. The other is called A1 Hdlih ^LseOI and Halah by the 
Arabs, and the country on its bank is called by Ptolemy Gauzanitis 
Pavfavtrt?. When, therefore, in the very places where we have seen 
it is most probable that the Israelites were deposited, we find every 
name recorded in Scripture so little changed in the lapse of centuries, 
w'e may, I think, rest satisfied, that we have ascertained the locality 
in which the captives from Samaria were placed. 

It remains, then, to notice ** the cities of the Medes,” of which a 
general mention only has been recorded, as if they were places more 
remote and less known than Haran, and the neighbouring parts of 
Mesopotamia, and which cannot, I think, be properly understiyid in 
any but a plain and literal sense,—that part of the captives were 
carried into Media. It is distinctly stated in the history of Tobit, 
that in the limes immediately subsequent to the capture of Samaria, 
several families of the Israelites were settled about Nineveh, and in 
Rages, and Ecbatana, and other cities of Media; and even had this 
evidence not been preserved, a consideration of what was the obvious 
policy of the Assyriaiis, would lead us to suppose that some such 
distribution of the captives would be made. Experience had shown 

It nppc'ars that tlic Jewa of Mcaopotajiiia entertain on idea, tliat these arc the 
sites to which the captives of Snniaria were carried. And it is remarked by the 
Rabbi David ben llillel, in his travels througli Hesopotooria, that, ** about two 
hours* distmice from ISlbchbin, 1 passed a small river which the* Israelites 
Halah, which conies from the moniitnins. The Arabs caJ^Jt A1 Hali. It appears 
to me that it is the same river which is mentioned in 2 Kii^ xvii. 6. because it is 
very near the cities of tlie Medes, and the river Hdvor is not far from it.*’. 
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them that misfortune and adversity could not reduce the proud spirit 
of the children of Israel; a three years' siege of Samaria bore witness 
to the obstinate nature of their courage; and it is, therefore, not 
likely that the conquerors would introduce them into the heart of 
the Assyrian empire, without taking the precaution of breaking those 
bonds of union and nationality, on which the strength of the Israel* 
ites so vitally depended, for which no means could be more easy and 
more effectual than the dividing them among the districts of Meso¬ 
potamia and Media, with the armies of Nineveh interposed between 
them. 

We have thus arrived at the second question proposed for con¬ 
sideration, as to what has become of the descendants of the captives: 
a point on which history is unfortunately silent. Had there been 
only one dispersion of the children of Israel, we might have been 
enabled, with less data than we actually possess, by the sole means 
of physiognomy and language, to trace their descendants among the 
nations of the earth, or be certain that thh objects of our search 
were no more. But in the case before us, wc require some means 
to distinguish the objects of our inquiry, from those of the same 
nation, who were subsequently carried off, or dispersed in all direc¬ 
tions, when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and subse¬ 
quently by the armies of the Roman emperors. But history is 
silent, language and physiognomy are evidently ineffectual, and there 
is, therefore, nothing to which wc can look, to guide us in the wilds 
of speculation and conjecture, but the faint and uncertain glimmer 
of tradition. 

But in this instance, tradition fails us; for we do not know of a 
tribe or people, who have preserved a tradition, or of whom a tradi¬ 
tion has been preserved by others, that they are descended from the 
captives of Israel.' But since there are certain opinions and specu¬ 
lations, which have obtained from the great names with which they 
are associated, a considerable degree of publicity and belief, although 
the}s are devoid of any real foundation, it may be satisfactory, while 
treating on the subject, to take them briefly i^nto consideration. 

The opinion which has gained most general notoriety, from the 
manner in which it has been advanced by Sir W. Jones, is that 

^ 1 should perhaps except the modem Samaritans, or Sichemites, who claim 
descent from, Ephraim and Manasseh. believe in Moses, and in Mount 

Gerizim. We have priests of the race of Levi, descended in a right line from 
Aaron and Phinens. Wc are all of the tribe of Joseph, by Ephraim and Monas- 
soh, and of the tribe of Levi; our habitation is in the Holy City of Sichem at Gaza.** 
See Letter addressed by the Sichemites to the Jews of England.— Basnagk. 
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which supposes the fierce tribes of Afghanistan to be the descendants 
of the captives of Samaria. Now it is to be observed, that in the 
histories and traditions of the Afghans, upon which it is supposed that 
this opinion is established, there is no mention whatever of Samaria, 
or of the Assyrians. On the contrary, according to their own tra¬ 
ditions, the Afghans are descended from the captives of Jerusalem, 
who were taken, when their country was overrun by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and placed about Ghour and Kandahar, whence they took their 
present name, from one Afghaiia, a son of Saul, from whose family 
they claimed descent. Now it is clear, that this story, supposing it 
to be authentic, does not warrant the conclusion that the Afghans 
are the descendants of the captives of Samaria. And there are no 
other traditions whatever on the subject 5 nor other grounds upon 
which this hypothesis can be supported. So that it is, in fact, 
opposed to those very histories and legends, upon which alone it 
rests for its support. 

Another opinion, is that which has been advanced by Major Ren- 
nell, in his Geography of Herodotus, where he states, on the authority 
of Josephus and Abulfeda, that there were, in ancient times, several 
settlements of Jews scattered throughout Media and the adjoining 
provinces; and one in particular, w'hich was called Jahddia, which 
he supposes to have been established by the captives ot Samaria. 
Now the settlement, as is stated, was called Jahddia, or the Place 
of the Jews } and this is an argument that the captives of Judah, 
not those of Israel, were the original founders of these Jewish colo¬ 
nies; as the Israelites would never have called a town which they 
founded, by the name of that tribe from which they had separated, 
and with w'hora they were engaged in constant hostility. Had the 
inhabitants of these early settlements called themselves Israelites, or 
children of Israel, an argument might be found in favour of this 
opinion j but as it is, the argument is against it. 

Another opinion, and which I myself have heard expressed by 
well-informed Jews, both of India and Arabia, is founded on a^tra- 
dition, which seems to be current among the Jews in the East, that 
the ten tribes of Israel are still in existence, somewhere beyond a 
river which they call “ the river of tribes,” which they say is situated 
in a north-easterly direction, beyond the confines of Tartary and of 
China. Although it is probable that this opinion rests on no other, 
or no better foundation, than the belief entertained so fondly by the 
Jews, that their kingdom will be restored on the, advent of the Mes¬ 
siah, when the lost tribes will be brought back, and re-established in 
Jerusalem, it is curious nevertheless, and worthy of attention, firdm 
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its conformity with an opinion once so generally receivedj which 
would derive the*several tribes of North American Indians, from an 
Hebrew origin.' It is certain, and for the cause of knowledge it is 
to be regretted, that when the idea of tracing the wanderers of 
Israel to the wilds of the new world first suggested itself to the 
early settlers in America, it was, from its novelty, and the great 
interest of its subject, of a nature too calculated to seize upon the 
imagination, and to enlist the wishes of the pious and contemplative 

* Tlie idea of tlio Hebrew origin of the North American Indians, which was 
advocated so warmly by the early settlei's in tlie new world, appears of late to be 
very generally disregarded, or to bo looKed on as an idle and visionary speculation, 
the mere oftspring of the cntlmsinsm and imagination. That men who were excited 
by the interest of the subject, should liniey somo analogies and points of resem¬ 
blance, whero otbers, who were indiilcrent, or perhaps incredulous, were unable to 
perceive, or unwilling to admit them, is too mueli in accordance with human nature 
to excite our sur]irise. liut to say that the several facts and arguments which havo 
hecu adduced by so many diffi*rent authors in BU}>port of this opinion, are nothing 
more than the effects of imagination, is a ban> nsscrtio^i against positive testimony, 
n mode of rcosonhig too unpliilusophical to satisfy the mind of the most superficial 
inquirer. The idea of the Hebrew origin of the North American Indians, was 
entertiilued by almost all the first "uinisters who s(.'ttled in New England, as early 
as the middle of the sixteenth century. It api)«’ars to have been first suggested to 
John Elliot, (the Indian Evangelist, as be is deservedly called,) by a Mr. Wins¬ 
low, the agent in New Englaml of the MaBsachusetts colony, about the year 
154!); and was communicated us the opinion of a learned Jew, namud Rabbi bon 
Israel. It was subsequently maintained by several other writers on tho subject, 
and supported by arguments drawn from several striking peculiarities, which cha¬ 
racterise the manners, customs, religion, usages, and physiognomy of the North 
American Indians. These WTiters are far too numerous to be quoted, but the 
report of Mr. Bloine and Cotton Mather’s “ Mngnalia Christi Americana^” pub¬ 
lished in tlie seventi'oiith century, and the work of Adair in tho eighteenth, though 
not altogether free from objections, will sufiice to show the general opinion of the 
age in which these writers lived. In later times tho subject btis bt'eii treated by 
Dr. Bodiuotj'in his “ Star in the West,” in which be has applied to it the interpre¬ 
tation of the dream eontainod in 2 Esrlrns xiii. 3!), et ser/., which contains these 
remarkable w'ords:—And whereas thou sawest that he gatlierod another peooeablq 
multitude uuto him; those are the ten tribes whiidi were carried away prisoners 
out of their own land, in the tlie time of Osea, the king, whom Salmonasar, the 
king of Assyria, led away oaptivt;, luxd he ciirried them over tlie waters; mid so 
came they into another land. But they took this counsel among thcmselvos, that 
they would leave the multitude of tho heathen, and go forth into a further country 
whore never mankind dwelt. That they might there keep their statutes, which 
they never kept in their own land. And they entered unto Euphrates, by the narc 
row passages of the river. For tho Most High then showed signs for them, and 
held still the flood till they were passed over. For through that country, there was 
a great way to go, namely of a year au|i[ a Imlf; and tho same region is called 
Arsareth,” &c. The lust writer on tbo’.iubject is Colton. And in these authon 
may be found perhape all that con be ndd on the question. 
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in the establishment of its probability, to be dispassionately and 
fairly viewed j ” we are, therefore, (to use the wtJrds of Jervis on 
this subject,) constantly led to suspect the fidelity of the statements 
of these early writers, because their judgments had lost their equi< 
poise, and they saw everything through a discoloured medium.” 
But it is equally to be regretted, that those who thought proper to 
reject these hypotheses, founded, as they appeared to be, on a number 
of positive facts and circumstances, did not think it necessary to 
give their reasons for so doing, or to enter into the exposition of the 
fallacy of those arguments, or the misstatement of those eircum> 
stances, upon which the opinion which they rejected appeared to be 
established. Instead of this, they seem to have been satisfied 
with a single argument; and on the grounds of an opinion that the 
language of the North American Indians was did'erent and distinct 
from that of the Hebrews, they have abandoned the subject, as 
undeserving of further comment or consideration. As a general 
rule, it may be admitted, ** that the most unequivocal method of 
ascertaining the origin of a people, is to examine with attention the 
character of their language, and to compare it with tlie languages of 
more ancient nations.” But the history of some of the wandering 
tribes of the East, shows that this rule is not always to be relied on; 
and that the Parsecs of India, are not the only people, who, having 
wandered, or been driven from their native land, have abandoned, 
entirely, the language of their ancestors, and adopted that of the 
country where they settled. If, therefore, it is true, as is so gene¬ 
rally stated, that the Indians of North America have preserved in 
their physiognomy so strong a resemblance to the Jewish features, 
that, to use the quaint expression of an early writer, ** a man would 
think himself in Duke’s Place, or Bury Street, iu London, when he 
secth them j” if there are in the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion, so many points of conformity with the Jewish ritual, as are 
.generally admitted—if the sacred character with which they invest 
the ark, or covered chest, which they carry in their expeditions is 
not grossly exaggerated, or utterly misstated—^if they apply the 
Hebrew term, A-loh-heem, or ** Gods," to the " Great Spirit," the 
name by which they call the Deity, and if ** in their sacred songs 
and dances, Hal-le-lu-yah is often heard as perfectly as in a Chris'* 
tian choir}" and, to cite but one other point of resemblance, if their 
de^ veneration for the word Jehovah resembles so nearly as is 
stated the awe with which the Hebrews regard the mysterious name 
Jehovah; the mere difference of'language is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient to discredit their Hebrew origin, in opposition to the 
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testimonjr of so many circumstances, which cannot be attributed to 
chance or to accident.' From the traditions of the Jews who are 
scattered throughout China, we are informed that their ancestors 
were established in that country during the reign of the Han 
dynasty, which ascended the throne in the third century before the 
Christian era; and there is nothing' therefore extravagant or impro> 
bable, in supposing that in times as remote or more ancient, another 
body of the same people were driven from their settlements by the 
causes which impelled those who fled into China, and that, taking a 
somewhat more northerly course, they persevered in their wander¬ 
ings till they reached the narrow channel between Asia and America, 
(supposing such a channel to have existed in those times,) which, 
whether they were seeking a more genial climate, or were fleeing from 
the attacks of the wild tribes of Tartary, they would have been equally 
desirous of crossing. Necessity may have compelled them to join 
themselves in intercourse with the tribes who preceded them in the 
occupation of America, till the language of th^eir fathers fell into dis¬ 
use, and nothing remained to bear witness to their descent, save the 
marks which nature has stamped upon their features, and those 
rites and ceremonies of the'religion of their ancestors, which their 
ignorant superstition may have led them to retain, in the absence of 
any more inviting form of worlEship, long after the religion of which 
they were the symbols had been lost and forgotten in the stream of 
time. Still, however, supposing it were proved that the American 
Indians were of Hebrew descent, it would be of little use in our pre¬ 
sent inquiry. No certain argument could be adduced for assigning 
their origin to the captives of Samaria, rather than to the Jews who 
were driven from Jerusalem. Much less, in the absence of all record 
and tradition, can it be asserted that any traces of the ten tribes of 
Israel can be found among the Indians of North America. 

The last opinion which has been advanced on the subject, is that 
of the well-known Dr. Wolff. He says that “In the year 1829,. 
being then at Jerusalem, T said to my wife, Bochara and Balkh are 
very much in my mind, for I think I shall ther^ find the ten tribes.” 
In pursuance of this idea, he set off on his travels. On his arrival 
at Meshed, he found there several Jews, of whom he says, “ that 
they protest against the name of Jew; they want to be called 

^ With regard to their language, Colton observes, that the nniversal para¬ 
mount requisition among them of the guttural organs in the use of their languages 
is a remarkable type of the Hebrew.** 

VOL. IV. 
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t. e., Beni Israel, children of Israel.*' On arriving at 
Bokhara, he entered into discussion with the Jews of that place, and 
Bays, ** Rabbi Gaday informed me that the old Rabbis of Bochara 
assert that Balkh and Bochara were the Habor and Halah of 
2 Kings xvii. 6, and that the Ammoo, called also the Gihoon or 
Oxus, is the river Gozan, mentioned in the same chapter; that the 
Jews at SubzBwar had been carried by some king to Samarkand, 
Balkh, and Bochara.” The Mussulman moollas confirmed this 
opinion, by saying that Balkh was originally called Hanah, and sub¬ 
sequently Halah. He proceeds to say, Some of the Jews say that 
the ten tribes are beyond China, and one must cross the Sumbatyon 
in order to reach them; but the river is very stormy through the 
whole week, excepting on the Sabbath-day. On the Sabbath, Gen¬ 
tiles were allowed to cross it, but not the Jews, for the ten tribes 
would say, Why do you transgress the law, by crossing the river on 
the Sabbath day? and would stone them, according to the Mosaical 
law. Though this is mixed with fiction, there is no doubt that some 
of the tribes are in China, as I hope to prove when I come to the 
narrative of my journey to Cashmere. The tradition already men¬ 
tioned of the emigration of the children of Israel to Isheen-Fatsheen, 
shows that some of the ten tribes must have been there, though I 
believe likeVise the Benee Israel round and at Bombay, to be of the 
ten tribes. Rabbi Joseph ben Zachariah ben Mashah, from Sanaa in 
Yemen, now at Bochara, a very learned man, who speaks, as do all 
the Jews of Yemen, beautifully the Hebrew tongue, and also the 
Arabic language, tells me that the Benee Israel at Bancoot, near 
Bombay, are believed by the Jews of Yemen to be of the ten tribes." 
The opinion, then, of the missionary Wolff, appears to be (for it is 
not very clearly expressed), that the ten tribes are around Lassa, in 
Tibet and China. But the grounds on which this opinion is 
founded appear to be purely speculative, being nothing more toan 
vague traditions not sufficient to set at rest, in a satisfactory manner, 
any part of the subject now under discussion. The followers of the 
law of Moses in Tib^t and China may be Israelites, but there is no¬ 
thing to show that they are not Jews. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, I may notice the singu¬ 
lar race of people above alluded to, who, though unquestionably of 
Hebrew descent, are distinguished from all others of the same 
family by certain peculiarities, so marked and singular, that they are 
well deserving of tlie attention of those who enjoy an opportunity of 
inquiring into their history. 1 allude to the phople who are gene- 
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rally known as the Black Jews of Malabar.* By their own accounts, 
as far as I can learn, they arrived in India not long after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by the Roman armies under Titus; they say that 
the ships in which they had embarked were wrecked on the western 
coast of India; that a few of the men only escaped, who married 
women from the part of the country on which they were thrown, 
from whose offspring the present people are descended. It is, how¬ 
ever, to be observed, that they call themselves Beni Israel, or 
children of Israel, and not Jews, the general name by which the 
followers of the law of Moses are, I believe, universally called. 
They declare, however, that they are Jews or Yahudi,*® though for 
this I can find no other authority than their own assertion, founded 
on their wish to appear of the same caste or family with the Jews 
of Arabia, Syria, &c., by whom they are regarded with the utmost 
contempt. Moreover they differ in stature and physiognomy from 
the Jews of the other parts of Asia, from which and from other cer¬ 
tain peculiarities. Dr. Buchanan found reason to believe ** that they 
arrived in India many ages before the white Jews, who regard them 
as being of an inferior caste.” The subject is one on which little is 
known, and is well deserving of investigation. 

It is needless to dilate any further on this subject. The opinions 
above noticed are all which I am aware of, that have attained such 
a degree of authority and support, as to render any mention of them 
necessary or interesting. And when it is considered how slight are 
the foundations on which they are based, when the facts of the case, 
as above set forth, have been carefully attended to and fairly 
weighed, it must be admitted that the children of Israel have not 
been preserved as a separate body, and that it is vain and hopeless 
to seek for their descendants either in the present day, or anywhere 
within the reach of historical record. It is probable that many of 
them adhered religiously to the faith of their fathers, till the capture 

* Others of them have a different story from what was told me. Wolff says, 

** I went with Mr. Stevenson among the few Benec Israel, children of Israel, who 
are resident at Poona. They are totally distinct from the rest of the Jews in 
Europe and Ilindostau. Soon after the destruction of the first temple, they came 
in seven ships (thus they relate their own 'story,) from Arabia, into Ilindostao, 
where they have since forgotten their law, but continue to repeat iu Hebrew cer¬ 
tain prayers. They have synagogues, but they have not in them, like the rest of 
the Jews, the Sophar Torah, or five books of Moses, written upon parchment.”— 
IteaeanAes, p. 494. 

* This, however, is snot a general sentiment. I have reason to believe that a 
considerablo part of them disclaim, in toto, the name of Jew, and xnaintain that 
they are not Yahudi, hut Beni Israel. 

T 2 
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of Jerusalem and the fall of Judah; and that then, when the Jews 
were scattered throughout Persia, and were, by the toleration of the 
Persian princes, allowed to form themselves into separate communi¬ 
ties, or to return if they preferred it to their native laud, we may 
suppose that the hopeless exile of Israel would endeavour to avail 
himself of the indulgence thus granted to his brethren of Judah; 
and as national animosity would be buried for the time beneath the 
weight of general calamity, they would gradually be incorporated in 
the tribe of Judah, and fall under the general denomination of Jews. 
Others, it is probable, returned in the course of time to Samaria, and 
joined themselves with the strangers whom the kings of Assyria had 
placed in the cities which were once their own. And it is likely that 
a great portion lapsed into idolatry, and became u part of the nation 
of their conquerors. “ Wheu the law was given in thunder from 
Mount Sinai, when the tides of the ocean and the course of the 
planets were suspended for the convenience of the Israelites; and 
when temporal rewards and punishments were the immediate conse¬ 
quence of their piety or disobedience, they perpetually lapsed into 
rebellion against the visible majesty of their divine King, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every 
fantastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of the Arabs, or 
the cities of Phoenicia.” How then tan we suppose that, when dis¬ 
pirited and without hope, captives in the hands of .strangers and 
idolaters, they should refrain in their despair from the worship of 
those idols, to whose agency they attributed that power and success 
which the God whom they had insulted and forgotten in their pro¬ 
sperity had transferred to the enemies of their country and their 
religion They were surrounded by countries closely allied to them 
by a common origin and a cognate dialect, from whom their religion 
and religious institutions alone kept them separate and distinct. 
The strictness and severity of the law of Moses, was not likely to be 
an object of preference with a people, in the bitter hours of servitude 
and exile, after they had so constantly slighted and rejected it, when 
they knew it was uph(i;ld by the hand of the Most High, and enforced 
by immediate and fearful punishment. They had not that cheering 

* “ And it shall come to pass, that as the Lord rejoiced over you to do you 
good, and to multiply y<*u, so the Lord "will rejoice over you to destroy you, and to 
bring you to nought. And yo shall he plucked from off the land whither thou 
goest to iiosscss it. And the Lord shall scatter thee among all people, from the 
one end of the earth even to the other. And there thou^slialt serve other gods, 
which neither thou nor thy fathers huve kiiovm, even wood and stone.” —Deutero¬ 
nomy xxriii. (»:i, fi4. 
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consolation afforded them, those manifestations of the divine power 
exercised in their behalf, which buoyed up the spirits ot the captives 
of Judah during the period of their captivity. Prone to idolatry, 
and surrounded by temptation, a miracle alone could have upheld 
their belief, and that miracle was not vouchsafed them. They were 
left to the natural course of events, unchecked by further punish¬ 
ments, unsupported by a hope j and their past history is enough to 
show how rapid and how general would be their fall into the 
superstitions and the idolatry of Assyria. 

Bombay, April, ISSh, 
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Art. XVII .—Analysis and Specimens of a Persian Work on 
Mathematics and Astronomy, by the late John Tytler, Esq. 

Read June 4th, 1836. 

A SHORT time before my leaving Calcutta, a Maulavi, by name 
Gholaum Hosain, was introduced to me under the character of a 
great mathematician and astronomer. I found he was in the ser¬ 
vice of Mirza Kh^in Bahadur, the Mohammedan son of Mitrajit 
Singh, the well-known Mahix Raja, of Takari, in Bahar. The Mau- 
lavi stated, that he had devoted himself to the study of mathematics 
and astronomy, not only us far as they are contained in the Arabian 
and Brahminical writings, but also as far as he could gain from the 
interpretation of European books, as given him by European friends, 
he himself being ignorant of English; that he had, under the patro¬ 
nage of Khun Bahadur, compiled a system of these sciences from 
all these sources, and that his patron had supplied him with a sum 
of money to publish this book at one of the lithographic presses of 
Calcutta. This was the purport of his present errand down the 
country, and he had already got about 100 pages carried through 
the press. His object in applying to me was to obtain a recom¬ 
mendation of his work to the Government Education Committee. 
He produced his MS., but it was much too long to examine minutely 
in the short time I had to remain in Calcutta, and in my then 
harassed state of mind and body. I saw enough, however, to 
convince me that it was a work of very considerable merit and in¬ 
formation, compared with the author's opportunities. It commenced 
with the elements of geometry and arithmetic as known to the 
Hindus, and thence went on. In the course of the work are explained, 
the European methods of decimal fractions, logarithms, and trigo¬ 
nometrical tables. The author then gives a system of astronomy, 
first according to the I?rahmins, then according to Ptolemy, and then 
according to Copernicus, together with an account of astronomical 
instruments, and the mode of calculating astronomical tables and 
almanacs. The whole MS., as will appear from the author’s own 
computation, comprehends 900 closely-written quarto pages. To be 
able to recommend the work with greater confidence to the Govern¬ 
ment Committee, I requested the author to furnish |ne with a few short 
extracts, and as my hasty departure from Calcutta precluded my 
taking any steps in the matter there, 1 translated the extracts during 
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my passage to the Cape of Good Hope, and transmitted them from 
thence to the Committee in Calcutta, with a letter explanatory of 
the nature of the work and the views of the author. I have not 
as yet heard anything of the result. As the extracts were sent me 
in duplicate, I trust it may not be unsatisfactory to the Society to 
receive the other copy, together with a translation. They are as 
follows; 

No. I. is a letter from the author to me explanatory of his views. 

No. I. 

“ To the gentleman of lofty virtues, of sublime dignity, the bestower 
of bounty, the goal of hope to the miserable, perpetua sit benefi'* 
centia ejus. 

“ After preferring what is required of reverential salutation and 
honour, let it be proved to your sun-like that the elements of 

mathematics, especially geometry and arithmetic, are full of real 
amusement, and that in them there is no uncertainty as in other 
sciences, besides which, manifold and multiplied advantages are 
prepared for their students. Hence, this humble one, contrary (to 
the practice of) his equals, has spent much time in acquiring this 
science, and has derived great benefit from the study under masters 
of the works of the ancients, which exist in the Arabic and Persian 
languages, and he has acquired (the knowledge of) many valuable 
particulars which are not to be found in the writings of the Greeks, 
by the opportunity of associating wdth (European) gentlemen of 
lofty dignity. After these acquisitions it was continually in my 
humble heart that I should compose a comprehensive book, which 
should be extracted from the aforesaid books, with many addithinal 
observations in the Persian language, that the generality of the in¬ 
habitants of India, who pay little attention to this science, should be 
benefited j but, on account of the continual occurrence of worldly 
affairs, which is unavoidable to every individual of the human race, 
my leisure did not allow me to turn myself to this quarter; at last, 
by a favourable accident, a short time ago, Rajii Kh4n Bah&dur 
Khan Dilawar Jang, who is an admirer of profound sciences, be¬ 
came my surety and confederate in the times of composition ; on 
this account your humble servant, with his whole heart, composed 
a book comprising the general principles of mathematics in such a 
manner that it might render the books of the ancients unnecessary 
to students, and, in short, the nature of its composition will be 
manifest to your noble understanding from the list of contents 
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enclosed in this petition; and that the existence of this book may 
continue for some time, I have caused the printing of it to be com* 
menced at the lithographic press, and 1 am myself employed in 
correcting it, so that the book itself should be suited to practical 
purposes; but tlie desire of (me a) seeker of fortune, is this, that, 
since your worship is the touchstone of the standard of science, you 
should take the book under your noble inspection, in such a man¬ 
ner, that, by the determination of your happy judgment, this book 
should be useful to the public, you should in the way of benevolence 
be pleased so to bestow your endeavours, that the gentlemen of 
lofty dignity of the Committee, perpetua sit prosperitas eorum, (the 
universal benevolence of which most liberal personages is always 
employed in the business of diffusing knowledge, and the intelligence 
of the wise, and the universal tranquillization of the creation,) 
should direct particular attention to be paid to the printing of this 
book, as this will not be far off from the encouragement of talent. 
Further, may the days of cheerfulness and pleasure be perpetual, 
accompanied by a state of allluence. 

" The supplicatory petition of the sinner Gholaum Hosain, of 
Juanpore, Written on the 12th November, 1834." 


No. II. is a list of the contents of the work, divided into its 
several books and chapters. 


No. II. 

“Contents of the book entitled, the Bahadur Khanian Collection, 
which comprises the sciences of the elements of mathematics, and 
consists of about 900 pages of one pattern, divided into six trea¬ 
suries, ut enumeraturn cst. 

“ Treasury the first. Of the science of Arithmetic, comprising 
274 propositions arranged into six castles. 

“1. An account of the definitions, object, and principles of 
geometry. 

“ 2. The principles of straight lines, angles, and rectilinear sur¬ 
faces, comprised in 49 propositions. 

“ 3. The principles of circles and arcs, the properties of lines 
and angles, which are produced by the comparison of circles, 3fi 
propositions. 

“ 4. The principles of general quantities, and*tlie rules of simple 
and compound and derivative proportion, 68 propositions. 
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" 5. The principles of solids, cylinders, pyramids, cones, and 
spheres, 61 propositions. 

6 . The principles of circles and arcs, and angles, which exist 
in the surface of a sphere and of ovals, 61 propositions. 

** Treasury the second. Of Optics, which consists of 59 proposi¬ 
tions, arranged in three castles. 

‘M. Of the principles of vision. 

" 2. Of the science of optics, comprising 45 propositions. 

“ 8. Of the science of reflection, comprising 14 propositions. 

Treasury third. Of Arithmetic, comprising an introduction, 
and eight treasuries. 

“ Introduction. Of the definition of arithmetic, and an expla¬ 
nation of its object. 

“1. Of the operations of the arithmetic of integers. 

2 . Of the operations of the arithmetic of fractions. 

'' 3. Of the operations of the arithmetic,of decimal fractions, and 
the rules of logarithms, and a table of them. 

** 4. Of the operations of arithmetic by sexagesimal figures. 

" 5. Of the higher rules. 

6 . Of discovering unknown quantities by means of the rule of 

false. 

“ 7. Of the operations of algebra for the practice and exercise of 
students. 

** H. Of miscellaneous questions for the practice and exercise of 
students. 

Treasury the fourth. Of extracts from the sciences of the 
three preceding treasuries; that is, of mensuration, of finding the 
magnitudes of sines and tangents, the division of circles, and their 
parts, compri.sing one introduction and se\'en chapters. 

" 1. Of finding the magnitude of chords and sines, and of their 
tables. 

“ 2. Of finding the magnitudes of tangents, and of their tables. 

" 3. Of the division of circles. 

“ 4. Of knowing the magnitudes of the sides and angles of 
triangles. 

“ 5. Of knowing the quantities of the sides and angles of sphe¬ 
rical triangles which exist on the surface of a sphere. 

“ 6. Of the sequelae to the measurement of the surface of the 
earth, and the knowledge of the height of elevations, and the breadth 
of rivers, and the depth of wells. 

** Treasury fifth? Of the sci^ce of Astronomy, comprising one 
key, five castles, and a conclusion. 
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Key of the definition^ and object, and origin of the science of 
astronomy. 

1. A general account of the sciences of the spheres, and the 
inferior elements, and the nature of the stratification of these bodies, 
and the inferences. 

“ 2. An account of instruments for observing, the method of 
observation, and a knowledge of spherical quantities. 

"3. Of the particular form of the spheres, and an account of 
the nature and quantities of their motion, according to the rules of 
observation, and the finding of mean and equable (motion). 

4. Of the form of the earth and the particularities of its eleva¬ 
tion, and of things connected therewith. 

“ 5. Of the knowledge of distances and magnitudes. 

Conclusion. An explanation of the differences which exist 
among the observations of astronomers. 

“ Treasury the sixth. The explanation of the construction of 
astronomical tables and almanacs, comprised in two castles. 

1. An explanation of the foundation and elements of astrono¬ 
mical tables. 

2. An explanation of the technical terms of an almanac.” 


The next is the method of determining the proportion between 
the diameter of the circle and its circumference. I requested the 
author more particularly to give me these as a proof of how far he 
had proceeded in advance of his countrymen. All the other Moham¬ 
medan mathematicians, whom 1 had ever seen, contented themselves 
with the coarse approximation of 7 to 22, but it will here be seen 
that the author carries it on to seven places of decimals. To under¬ 
stand his calculation it is necessary to premise, that the Mohamme¬ 
dans, in writing trigonometrical, astronomical, and all other calcula¬ 
tions, in which we use decimal fractions, employ the sexagesimal 
system of the Greeks, that is, the system in which degrees are 
reckoned as integers; ‘ minutes, as figures immediately on the right 
hand of the decimal point; seconds, as the second figure on the 
right hand; thirds, as the third, &c. j and these they express by the 
well-known Josul Ahjud letters. This system, however different in 
appearance, is founded on the same principles as our decimal nota¬ 
tion, with two great advantages: First, that its base being 60 instead 
of ten, all numerical expressionif are abbreviated; and, secondly, 
that 60 having so many more divisors than ten, the number of infi- 
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xiite decimals is diminished. Its only fault is the want of a simple 
set of characters up to 59 ; were they invented, the sexagesimal sys¬ 
tem would he greatly preferable to the decimal. 

I take as an example the first number occurring in the extract, the 

chord of A B, which, in the Arabic characters is ^ «>o ix>c cj 1 

that is, 1', T, 49"', 54'^ SO'', or, to use the letters corresponding 
to the abjud among the Greek astronomers, it is, a.fi.fid.vB.X fifths, 

that is, ~+ el + ^3 + ^ all which, [added together, will 

be found nearly equal to our decimal, .01694575, &c. j that is, 

10 ~ lo* 10® ^ 10* ^ 10* ~ 10* ' 10^ ~ 10“ 

It is also to be observed, that the Arabs reckon the radius of 
the circle to be equal to the base of the sexagesimal system, that is, 
to 00 j hence, in comparing their tables with ours, their numbers 
must always be divided by 60. Now, dividing the above number, 

there will be found ^ .000282429, &c. for the chord or 

UV 

line of one minute, the chord and sine of very small arcs being iden¬ 
tical i and, in our tables, tlie sine of 1', is .0002909, agreeing with 
the above very nearly. 

Again, the last number in the extract from the author’s tables, 
is the tangent of 2° 59', which is said to be axjj ^ s. ^ j 
or in Greek letters 7. S. fourths, that is, 3° 7' 37" 4'" 37*1 

= + ^» + ^‘ = 3.12(i9658ir7, &c., andthU divided 

by 60 = .05211609696 for the natural tangent of 2® 59' decimally. 
In our tables it is . 0521161, which is very near. 

According to this system integers are called degrees, . •• .1 
durjdt. Numbers in the second place, which correspond to our 

tens, are called Marfua Marratan, (once elevated, 

or elevation). Numbers in the third place, our hundreds, are 

musdni, ^ULo (duplication). In the fourth •place, or thousands, 

are, musdiis, (Triplication), &c. So that, one elevation 

= 60; one duplication = 60® = 3600;] one triplication = 60® =- 
216000, &c. 

In the same manner we might call 10 an elevation; 100, or 10*, 
a duplication; 10*, or 1000, a. triplication, 8cc. 

• • 

"In the Abjud letters ^ (Jim) is written thus also a (Dal) is wiittea 
like Hamza and j (ze) has its diacritioal point omitted. 
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Hence, tbe number given in this extract, 

Aj ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ that is 

vd. vQ. vd. v0. fM-y. \y. y8. /ef. k^. k^. ce 
which I have decimalized thus :— 




^ Q 

59 59 59'59" -13"';i:P'' 2" 27'' 47'“ 22'^*“ 26** 15*, is, in reality 59 x 

4» .33 2 . 27 . 47 . 22 . 26 . 15 

60'® 


^+ SP + ST. + «,. 


eo® 60^ 60“ 60“ 


and so of others. 

In the same manner the distance between the two foci of the 
earth’s orbit is stated to be /9. *. kS thirds, or 2® O' 37^^ 24'", the 

half of which, or 1 ’ O' 18" 42'", that is, 1 + ^ ^ is the ex- 

centricity, the semi-major axis being 60. 

That is, 1 — 1.000000000 

_0 = 0.000000000 

™ = 0.000513888 
60.' 

~ = 0.000055555 
60’’ _ 

60)1.000569444 

0.016676157 

In Vince’s astronomy, Vol. I., p. 141, it i.s stated to be from 
.01681395 to .016919, which agrees nearly. 


III. 


Extract from the book called the Jamia Bahadur Khdni, (the 
Bahddur Khdnian collection,) as a specimen. 

Castle third, of the division of the circle ; and the meaning of 
that is, to know the arithmetical proportion of the diameter to its 
circumference, which is the nearest to the real ])roportion of the 
quantities, and for this we must suppose an arc A B, a very small 
part of the circumference; for example, one minute, and in this 
case the magnitude of the chord A B, is a. fiO. vS. X fifths, ( 1 ' 
2" 49'" 54'^ 30'’,) and the centre of the circle is the point D j join 
D A, D B two radii, and draw from.4he centre D a perpendicular 
D E to A B, and by propositioit 7 (3) of 3,‘treasury first; this 
perpendicular will bisect the said chord in the point £. Produce 
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this perpendicular on the side of £ to the point G, which is in the 
circumference, and draw from the point G the perpendicular II G T 
on D G till it meets D A, D B, produced in the points H, T. Then, 
I say, that when the known square of A E, which is, tc. «C. 
t/3. Xy. fie. tenths (16"' 26*'' 57^ 32'* 12"“ 37"*“ 33** 45*) is sub¬ 
tracted from the square of D A the seinidiameter, there remains 

i 

S 

v9. v9, vd. vd. fiy. Xy. k%. fi^. k^. kc;. le. tenths, (59. 59" 59' 
59" 43'" 33*" 2" 27"* 47"'* 22"*** 26'* 15*) which begins from elevation 
and ends with tenths, and this is the square of D E. 


K C T 



“ Its root which is vd. vd. vd. vd. va. fi:^. fifths, (59" 59' 59" 59"' 
51*" 46") is the length of D and by the similarity of the two 
triangles D E A, D G H, the proportion of the known side D E to 
the side D G the semidiameter, is as the proportion of the known 
side A E to the unknown side G H j hence if we divide A E by D E 
properly reduced, there will come out G H, and that is Xa. kZ. v^. 
i€. B fifths (31' 24" 57"' 15*" 4") and the double of this which is a. /3. 
fid. vB. X.7f fifths (1° 2' 49" 54"' 30*" 8") is the length of H T; and 
since A B is the chord of one minute there is no doubt that it is the 
side of an equilateral and equiangular figure described in the circle, 
the number of whose sides is ku. a. ^ (21 x 1000 + 600) that is 
twenty-one thousand six hundred, (the number of minutes in the 
whole circumference) which in reality is six duplications (6 x 60*); 
so if we multiply A B by six duplications it will be the length of ail 
the said sides ro^r. yd. /c^ seconds; that is, three hundred and 
seventy-six degrees, fifty-nine minutes, and twenty-seven seconds, 
in parts of the diameter which is px (120) degrees; and by proposi¬ 
tion V (50) of 4, treasury first, the circumference of the circle is 
greater than this quantity. Again, H T is the side of the same 
figure which is described about the circle, and if we multiply H T 
into the same six duplications, Ihe length of all the sides of the 
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figure about the "circle will be obtained roi^. vd, k^. foartb 8 « 

that is, three hundred and seventy-six degrees, fii'ty-nine minutes; 
twenty-seven seconds, no thirds, and forty-eight fourths; and by 
proposition m. (51), the circumference of the circle is smaller than 
this; hence the circumference of the circle is as it were the mean 
number of these two, so that if we take half the difference which if 

kB fourths, (24'^’, that is ^), and either add it to the said smaller 

number, or extract it from the greater; in both cases the amount 
of the circumference of the circle is found toc^. vd. k^. *. kB fourths, 
and if we reduce the degrees to elevations, the form of the expression 
will be this c. tC. vd. k^. *. kB, that is, six elevations, sixteen de¬ 
grees, fifty-nine minutes, twenty-seven seconds, no third, and 
twenty-four fourths; after that I divide the quantity of the circum¬ 
ference by the diameter, which is two elevations, there comes out 
7 . ff- fifths, (3° 8 ' 29" 43'^' 30‘'' 12'.) 

“ Hence the proportion*of the diameter to the circumference is 
the same as the proportion of unity to this number; that is, to 
three integers, and the remaining sexagesimal fractions, and if we 
reduce each antecedent and consequent to a common consequent of 
fifths, we shall obtain the proportion of the diameter to the circum¬ 
ference in decimal figures, as 777600000 to 2442900G12. And as 
the common measure of these two numbers is twelve, so, for abbre¬ 
viation, we divide each antecedent and consequent by twelve. Then 
the twelfth part of the antecedent is 64800000, and the twelfth part 
of the consequent is 20357.5051, and then by a minute consideration, 
these two numbers are the least integral numbers, whose proportion 
is as the proportion of the diameter and the circumference. And 
again, when we divide the first number by the second, by the calcu¬ 
lation of decimal fractions, it produces the number 3.1415903 ; that 
is, three integers and fourteen lacks, and fifteen thousand and nine 
hundred and three parts of one crore; hence the circumference of 
every circle whose diameter is supposed to be unity is three times 
and the amount of this fraction. 

“ Admonition. That which is common among surveyors is, that 
the proportion of the diameter to the circumference is as the propor¬ 
tion of 7 to 22. This proportion is less than the accurate propor¬ 
tion which has been stated, for if we reduce the proportion of 7 to 
22 to decimal fractions, it is as the proportion of unity to this num¬ 
ber 3.1428571, and this is greater than the first by this fraction, 
.00012668; but as this excess i^ approximately one part out of a 
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thousand parts, so in the measurement of small circles the difference 
is not perceptible, and hence this is the proportion generally em¬ 
ployed. 

“ Inference. As the circumference of the circle in parts of the 
diameter is to^”. v6. fourths—if this be divided by 360, 

which is the number of the circumferential degrees, the quotient 
which is a. /S. fiO. vS. \. B fifths is the quantity of one circumfe¬ 
rential degree in parts of the diameter, and if we divide one circum¬ 
ferential degree by this number, the quotient which is *. v^. fiB. 
vgl fju fifths (0®. 57' 57" 44'" 57‘'' 40'") is the quantity of one diametri¬ 
cal degree in parts of the circumference.” 


The next extract will be read with some interest. It is an ex¬ 
planation of Seth Ward's famous problem for determining the place 
of a planet by supposing its motion round ‘the focus in which the 
central body is not, as equable. The method in which this is treated 
is remarkable. The author begins by attributing the discovery of 
the ellipticity of the planetary orbits to one of his own countrymen. 
This is not perhaps very wonderful, considering his situation and 
birth-place. He then goes on*to endeavour to reconcile this to the 
Ptolemaic idea of circular orbits, and this he does by a very fanciful 
hypothesis of a circle and epicycle : then taking it for granted that 
the motion of the planet round the empty focus is uniform, he shows 
the method of finding the planet’s true place, and concludes with 
some observations. The question that naturally occurs on this oc¬ 
casion is, how the knowledge of this problem could have travelled 
to the court of the Great Mogul. Calculating from the probable 
ages of the authorities which the author quotes, it must have been 
known in the East for a hundred years. It was published in Europe 
(see Vince’s Astronomy, Vol. I., chap x.) in 1654, and perhaps may 
have reached Delhi about the middle of the last century. It would 
be desirable to investigate the channel through which it did so, as a 
matter of rational curiosity, and also as affording useful hints as to 
the best method of diffusing European science among the Oriental 
nations. 


IV. 


From the book entitled the Bah&dur Kh&nian collection. 

** The majority of ancient and )nost of modern observers have de¬ 
termined the orbit to be an excentric circle, and have calculated the 
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partial equation on this supposition; and Mirza Khair Allah, the 
arithmetician, in his commentary on the tables of Mohammed Shah, 
has asserted that he bos found, not only that the orbit of the sun is 
excentric, but that the orbits of all the signs- are of an elliptical 
form} by this proof, that if we reckon the place of the sun and 
planets, according to the equation of a circle, we shall not find them 
agreeable to observation; contrary to what takes place in the equa¬ 
tion which is produced in the case of the ellipse, and if we detet'mine 
the place from that latter calculation, the determination will be more 
agreeable to observation. Hence the rule of conversion proves that 
the orbits are elliptical, and for astronomical purposes the following 
explanation is given ; that this supposition is realized by supposing 
the existence of three spheres, one agreeable, the other excentric, so 



that the distance between the two centres should be equal to half 
the distance between the known centres, and on the circumference of 
the excentric sphere, an epicycle whose semidiameter is equal to half 
the difference of the two diameters, the longer and shorter of the 
ellipse, that is in the figure of the solid sphere, the semidiameter of 
the epicycle is equal to the sum of this difference, and the semi¬ 
diameter of the sun, and the superior movement of the epicycle, is 
to be in the same direction as that of' the excentric sphere, and of 
double the angular velocity, and in the beginning of things the centre 
of the epicycle must have been at the greatest distance of the excen¬ 
tric sphere, and'the centre of the tun at the greatest distance of the 
epicycle. In this case, by the motion of the epicycle and the excen<> 
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trie sphere, the centre of the sun wtll desetibe an orbit, similar to 
an elliptic orbit; and the centre of the universe wiU be one of the 
twd focdl points of the ellipse,' and, the centre of'tHe exicentric sphere 
will, fall in tbe place of the centre of tl|e ^lip^, |ind the other focal 
point, towards the other side of the excentric sphere, in the direction 
of the apogee, at the same dis'taUce as is between the centn; of the 
universe and the centre of the excentric sphere; and .Jthe distance 
between the two focal phints is called the sine of .the extreme equa< 
tion, and the second focal point is supposed to .be the, known place 
of the excentricity j so that the epicycle* should be carried out of the 
middle j and all that has been said will be evident from this figure. 
The compiler says, that this demonstration will not prove the orbit 
to be exactly elliptical, but only that, from the small space between 
the two focal'points, it is very similar to an ellipse, and the equation 
which is produced on the supposition of an ellipse, is not perceptibly 
different. At present it is incumbent on us tp explain the mode of 
demonstrating the method of finding the equation in an Elliptical 
orbit; and we say, let A B C D be an elliptical orbit, A C is its 


Kg. 3. 


long, and B E D its short'axis, intersecting at righl lmglcs; H the 
centre of the universe, which is one of the tWo focal G, the 

place of the excentricity, which is the second focal pdi^-. A is the 
sun's point of apogee; C the point of perigee, and we 'suppose T, in 
' the circuUif^rence of the ellipse, to be the c^tre of l^c sun, and we 
join G T, H T, ..and then the angle A G T, which is tn., -jire of 
the motioa of the sun’s centre fr<^. the point A, is known, and so 
the angle T G H, which is-the complement of the angle A GT to 
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the half circttmfQrencCj is alsjT known, and the two sides G T, H T, 
though tii>ey he not known separately, yet their sum which is equal 
to. AC, the long a*is of the ellipse that is pK (120) degtees is 
known, and >we produce G T towards I, tilT GI be equal to the long 
sxis; in this ease T I is necessarily equal to-TH, then we Join'I H, 
so that the isosceles triangle H TI be produced ^ and we show that 
in the triangle H (J1 two sides, H G, G1, and the angle H GI are 
known, hence the remaining sides and angles will he known, that is, 
the side IG, and the two angles G H I, GI H are known, and since 
the two angles T H I, TIH, on account of the equality of T I, T H 
are equal to tlie exterior angle G T H of the triangle H G T, which 
is, the angle of the equation is known' tb be double of the angle 
TIII, and that is what wus required. 

The construction is, that from the point 11 to I G, the perpendi¬ 
cular H K is to be drawn, and since • m the right-angled triangle 
H K (i the side G II is known, that is, it is /3. kB. thirds 

(2'* 0' 37" 24'"), and the angle A GT for example, is ^ (00) degrees, 
so the angle K G11 which is opposite is also f (fiO) degrees, and the 
angle at K is right, hence the angle G H K is X (30) degrees j hence 
if G H be reduced and multiplied into the sine of H G K, which is 
va. v^. p>a seconds (51° >5 7' 41'') tliq product which is a. /mB. k^. zee 
thirds (1° 44' 27" 25'") will be the amount of H K, and tins, if it be 
reduced and multiplied into th^ sine of the angle G H K, which is 
X. * v X degrees (30*’), tha produet which is a.*, iij. thirds 
(1° 0' 18'' 42") is the length of the side G K. Now in the right 
angled triangle I K H, the aide I K is pxa' *• ir)' p>/3 thirds (121° 
0' 18" 42"'), and the square of that is B’ B' /?• t<r’ X^' r* a fourths 
(4. 4. 2° 1 6' 38" 6'" 1 ‘^) and the square of H K is y. a. ta. c€. t/8 
fourths (3° r 11" 15'" 12*J, and the sum of the two squares is 

I I 

B. B. e. iV- *y fourths (4. 4. 5° 17' 49" 18'" 13*'). Theropt 

of that which is p/ea. a. a. y thirds (121° T 1" 3'") is the length of 
the bide I ]^,^^After this I reduce and divide H K by H I, there 

comes ou^*^£yb« second# (0. 51° 47^ 22 ), the sine of the 

angle I, arc of this (as found) in the table of sines, is the 

magnitude of the an^ of the equation G T H, a. X^. vB seconds 
(1° 38' 54"). And observe that the eaBb»ma excess of, the annual 
equations of the point of the greatest laaet distance, is *. a. vtj 
seconds (0°^, 1' 58 .) If this dl^rehcabe added to the mean daily 
•(motion) of sun, the sum, Which ha. thirds (1° 1' 6" 20"*) 
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Art. 'OSiX.l'V.-^Illustrations of the tst^guages called Zand and PaMavi ; 
b7 John RomeRj Esa>, late Member of Council at Bombayt 
M.R.A.S., 8(C, 

Read July 1837. 

Introductory Remarks, by Professor Wilson, 
Director of the R, A. S. 

A PAPER has been entrasted to ine for communication to the 
Society by one of its members, Mr. Romer, which offers some valu¬ 
able conta'ibution^owards the determination of a question of con¬ 
siderable difficulty and great literary importance,—the authenticity 
of the Zand and Pahlavf languages, as they appear in the religious 
writings of the Farsis. A very wide and irreconcileable difference of 
opinion has prevailed, and continues to prevail, with regard to the 
genuine or fictitiitas character of these dialdcts, and every thing 
which tends to establish either beyond the possibility of contro¬ 
versy, cannot fail to be interesting to the Society and the public. 

Without proposing to enter into a detail of the views which 
have been advocated by the eminent Orientalists who have expressed 
their sentiments on either side of the dispute, a brief notice of their 
conclusions may perhaps be of use in recalling to our recollection 
the principal points under discussion. 

For our first accurate knowledge of the religious books of the 
Parsis of Gujarat, we are indebted, as is well known, to Anquetil 
du Perron. Both in his translation of the Zand avasta, and in 
some separate dissertations published in the M^moires de I’Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, Monsieur du Perron has maintained authen¬ 
ticity and high antiquity of the Zand and Pahlavf languages, in 
which those works are composed. .The former he asserts to have 
been the spoken language of the countries between the Caspian and 
Black Sea, and of the upper part of Mesopptamia, or, in a word* 
of Northern Media, several centuries before the sera of Christianity. 
Pahlavi, according to him, was also spoken in the countries between 
Dilem, Mazanderan, and»Farsistan, at least as far back as the date 
of Zoroaster, the reputed author of the Zland avasta. 

These assertions of Du Perron were strenuously opposed by 
Richardson, in the Preface to his 'Persian Dictionary, who treats the 
claims of the Zand Especially with gisat contempt, asserting it to be 
an invention of the Farsi priests; a barbarous jargon; a lingoa- 
Franca, culled from the dialects of every surrouuihag country. 
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Sir William Jones, in his Discourse on the Persians, addressed to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, expresses his opinion that no genuine 
books in Zand or Pahlavi exist, and that the dialect of the Gabrs 
is a late invention of their priests, subsequent, at least, to the Mo¬ 
hammedan conquest of Persia ; the Pahlavi abounding with verbal 
nouns and infinitives, evidently formed on the rules of Arabic gram¬ 
mar, and the Zand, consisting of six or seven Sanskrit words in 
every ten. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy, in his work on the origin and affinity of 
the principal languages of Asia and Europe, after a full examina¬ 
tion of what had been urged in favour of the genuineness of the 
languages of the Parsi writings, concurs entirely with Sir William 
Jones, and asserts that his conclusion of their being late inventions, 
is incontrovertible. The Zand, he says, is a pretended language 
invented by the Parsi priests, and never actually spoken or written 
by any people upon the face of the earth. The same remarks, he 
adds, apply with still greater force to Pahlavi. 

Mr. Erskinc, in a letter to Sir John Malcolm, on the sacred 
books and religion of the Parsis, in the second volume of the Bom¬ 
bay Transactions, so far differs from the preceding, that he appears 
not to regard the Zand as a fabricatien, though he sees no reason 
to believe that it was ever a spoken language within the limits of 
the Persian empire. He concludes it to have been a dialect of 
Sanskrit current in some part of India, and employed by the Parsi 
priests exclusively, in the composition of their sacred books. The 
Pahlavi he concurs with Sir William Jones in considering as a dia¬ 
lect of Persian, spoken on the confines of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and much intermixed with Syriac and Arabic. The date of the 
compilation of the Vendiddd he refers to the ajra of Ardashir 
Babegan, or about a. d. 229, when the imperfect remains of the 
lost volumes of Zoroaster were written down from the recitation of 
^aged Mobeds and Dasturs. Even Mr. Erskine, therefore, entertains 
an opinion, not very favourable to the authenticity of the only mo¬ 
numents in which the Zand and Pahlavi are said to be preserved. 

The English authorities are, therefore, unanimously opposed to 
the antiquity of the sacred writings of the Parsis, and to the genu¬ 
ineness of the languages in which they are composed. On the 
other hand, the Continental writers are equally unanimous in advo¬ 
cating their authenticity. Adelung, in his Mithridates, advances, in 
opposition to Richardson, thtt the invention %f the languages is 
contrary to all probability, and that the Zand must be considered 
as a real language, which was once actually spoken. The Baron de 
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Sacy has attempted to explain various ancient inscriptions found 
in Persia, upon the principle of their being in the Pahlavi language; 
and Grotefend and St. Martin have attempted to read some of the 
arrow-head inscriptions, on the supposition that they are written in 
Zand. The late Professor Raske, in reply especially to Mr. Erskinc, 
has published a defence of the authenticity of the Zand and Pahlavi 
languages, the principal arguments of which are comprehended in a 
letter to Mr. Elphinstone, which is published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Professor Raskc maintains, that the 
Zand was a living language, the spoken language of Media, and thsd 
the Vendid&d, as it exists,-was composed before the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great} farther he does not pretend to go, nor does he 
undertake to decide the date of Zoroaster, to whom he ascribes the 
authorship of the work. Mr. Raske’s views seem to have been im¬ 
plicitly adopted on the continent. M. Burnouf, at Paris, has litho¬ 
graphed the text of the Vendidad, and has published two volumes 
of an elaborate translation of, and commentary upon, the Yashna ; 
and Professor Bopp haa taken the Zand for the basis of an exten¬ 
sive comparative grammar of it, with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic tongues. It is evident, therefore, that these last two 
writers consider the question, as decided, or they would not devote 
their time and talents to such laborious illustrations of the Zand 
and Pahlavi languages. 

Notwithstanding, however, the asserted opinion of Continental 
scholars, or the inference that is to be drawu from the labours in 
which they have engaged, it is impossible, in the face of the asser¬ 
tions and reasonings of our own ecjually eminent Orientalists, to feel 
quite convinced that the former arc in the right j and it is obvious, 
that the subject requires farther and more deliberate investigation. 
One of the chief means for the accomplishment of this object is, 
access to the original texts, so as to comprehend, generally, the 
structure of the language, without being obliged to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of it, which, in the present state of Uie study, must be, as 
M. Burnouf admits, necessarily imperfect. Some notion of its 
principles may, however, be possibly collected from the careful in- 
i^ection of passages from the Parsi works, and from their collation 
with modem Persian 5 and it is thi# facility which Mr. Romer 
proposes to furnish, in the communication to which the attention of 
the Society is now invited. 


2b2 
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Mr. Romer’s Illustrations. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy, in his ** Researches into the Origin and 
Affinity of the principal Languages of Asia and Europe," after an able 
examination, p. 169, et seq., of the different opinions maintained by 
Orientalists, as to whether the languages known among the modern 
Parsis by the names of Pahlavi and Zand are genuine tongues, 
formerly spoken in Persia, or nothing better than fabricated jai^ons, 
closes this part of his argument in the following words ; " If, there¬ 
fore, no proof can be adduced to establish the authenticity and 
antiquity of the Parsi books, it necessarily follows, that they cannot 
be received as evidence of the existence and antiquity of the lan¬ 
guages named Zend and Pehlevi. The opinion, consequently, of 
Sir William Jones cannot be controverted} for he remarks,—'This 
distinction convinces me, that the dialect of the Gabrs, which they 
pretend to be that of Zerdesht, and of which Bahman gave me a 
variety of written specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Musulman invasion} for, although it 
may be possible that a few of their sacred books were preserved, as 
he used to assert, in sheets of lead or copper, at the bottom of 
wells, near Yezd ; yet, as the conquerors had not only a spiritual 
but a political interest, in persecuting a warlike, robust and indignant 
race of irreconcilable conquered subjects, a long time must have 
elapsed before the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought 
to light, and few, who could perfectly understand them, must then 
have remained} but as they continued to profess amongst them¬ 
selves the religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the 
Mdbeds to supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislator 
by new compositions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and 
partly from such moral and religious knowledge as they learned, 
most probably among the Christians with whom they had 
intercourse.’ ’’ 

The means of satisfactorily determining this question would, 
perhaps, be a present of some value to the literary world. I do 
not, however, presume to offer myself as competent to such an under¬ 
taking; but being in possession of some materials, the application 
of which may assist in throwing light on the subject by the mode 
of using them, I have not deemed myself precluded from laying 
them before the public in the shape thought most perspicuous, ^m 
considerations of ray humble pretensions to Oriental knowledge, and 
this the more especially, since I shall confine myself to this single 
object, obtruding little as opinions of iny own. 
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In explanation of the plan of comparison adopted in this paper, 
and of the way I was led to believe such a mode of exposition 
might be useful to the end proposed, I would refer to the Dasatir, 
the publication of which entirely dissipated with me, as it must have 
done with others, all doubts as to the genuineness of the tongue in 
which it is said the text is composed. The simple examination of 
what is called the original, in juxtaposition with the (misnamed) 
translation into Persian, cannot fail to convince any one acquainted 
with this language, that the Asmani Zabun is pure invention, the 
book having, in fact, been first written in Persian, and then trans> 
lated into the uncouth jargon dignified with a name from Paradise. 

The result of this proceeding with the text and alleged transla> 
tion of the Dasatir induced me to try a similar one with the Zand 
and Pahlavi, with the view of conveying some notion of their gram¬ 
matical construction, if they possess any j and the extracts from 
the books in these languages, here following/ have been made and 
disposed with this object. They are given in the Roman character, 
because, probably, few men of letters would take the trouble to 
master the alphabets emplpyed in writing the Zand and Pahlavi, in 
order to institute a comparison between these and other languages. 
I should also add, that the transcriptions are made from copies in 
which the Zand and Pahlavi originals are underlined with their 
words expressed in Persian letters. I likewise subjoin a scanty spe¬ 
cimen of the elements of Pahlavi grammar obtained from a Dastdr, 
(it was all his store,) who professed extensive knowledge of the 
language. 

The short account of the book named Dln-kard, is offered to Orien¬ 
talists, as bringing to their notice a work 1 have not seen mentioned. 

The late Mulla Flroz, of Bombay, in a controversial work on 
the Pdrsl year, called Kithb-i-Avlzhah Din, in which he cites 
many passages from the Din-kard, quoting the third Daftar of the 
book, says,—“The translator of the Din-kard from Greek into 
Pahlavi himself states, that the original Din-|^ard was composed in 
the time of king Gdshtdsp, and that the book now extant and 
known by this name in Pahlavi, is not the original Din-kard, that 
book having been burnt by Alexander. That translations of it into 
Greek, made by order of Alexander, and subsequently, also, by 
direction of Ardsher B4bagan, were preserved and remained in 
Persia until the Arabian conquest. That the reliques of these 
ancient and mutilatdd translations falling into the hands of a learned 
man, named Adarbid, he put them together to the best of his 
ability, compiling, from what remained intelligible to him of such 
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materials^ a new book in. the Pahlavi language. That it is neverthe¬ 
less doubtfuh whether the Dm-kard, extant^ is the work of Adarb&d, 
or of some other person j but, be this as it may, it is certain the 
book was brought to India from Persia. In the text the author is 
named Mdwandad, son of Bahrdm Mihrban; the date of writing 
the book, the year 369 of Yazdijird, a. ». 999. In a. y. 865, a. n. 
1496, it was transcribed by Shaharyar Ardsher, and another copy 
appears to have been made by Mawand4d Bahram Ardsher, of 
Turkdbdd, in a. y. 1009, a. d. 1639. 

In the following extract from the Vendiddd, of which work 
several passages are given in Mulla Firoz's book, Kitab-i-Awizhah 
Din, the Pahlavi version and Persian translation, with the former 
underlined in Persian letters, are by the Miilld. The Zand is not 
interiined, but the words of the text are, separately re-written in 
Gdjarati characters, by the assistance of which the subjoined tran¬ 
scription of it, in Roman letters, has been made and verified. 


z. 

PiriaacI 

Zarthoshtaru Ahorim-mazddm 

Ahorinimazd 

r. 

Patiiil 

Zarluliaslit 

min 

Anhutna 

agh Auhuma 

Per. 

Pursid 

Zurtiinht 

az Urniazd 

go Urmozd 

Z. 

mainf 

sapinista 

ddtari , 

gitliandm 

astawatandm 

P. 

uiaduro 

apzuni 

dddar 

gailidu 

ustub dmanddn 

Per. 

muiiu 

afzdyindah 

ddddr 

jahdn 

ostakhwdnmand 

Z. 

iisadm 

kad ta 

nara 

frista isha 

Darokhshaiya 

P. 

nirdb 

uinat zak 

kibnd 

ramit ash 

zak Daroj 

Per. 


kai du 

mard 

mfrad ash 

dn Daroj 

Z. 

Noaosli 

upa duansaiti; 

dad marud ahoramazd 

P. 

Natuuih 

madoni diibdrad; 

tizash gdpt 

onhdmd 

Per. 

NaHnsh 

bar bidawfd; 

nzash guft 

drmazd 

Z. 

osari 

puschita 

paraJristim 

sapitaman 

Zarathostaru 

P. 

ligli tc'j 

dliir 

pdn wadfrshani sapitdmdn 

Zaitohaslit 

Per. 

go sbitab 

jias 

ba gdzashtan sapintaindn 

Zartosht 

Z. 

usa 

hacha bddd 

aidd.— 

Islia 

Darokhshaiya 

P. 

Hid 

min » bdd punjanydk rawad.— Ash zak 

Daroj 

Per. 

baland 

az jau ba jde rawad.— 

Az dn 

Daroj 

Z. 

Noaosh 

dpa 

dddnsaiti 

apdkfaidrf ebiyd nlmabiyti 

P. 

Kafiaah 

madam 

ddbdrad 

min apakhtar nima 

Per. 

NaBaah 

bar ' 

dawad 

az taraf-i-awdkht&r 

Z. 

niakhaha 

kihrapa 

ingitiu 

fanumdish 

apazddiaadd 

P. 

inakbsh 

karap 

jriuig 

pandj jdnd 

awaj kdn ' 

Per. 

xnagas 

sdrat 

ganda 

fardv-l-zdnd 

bdz kdn 

Z. 

aksraiiim 

dariwiyde 

aij-at zdizdealitdish 

kharfashtari 

P. 

akiodra 

darain 

cliagi'u bujatani 

kliarpastar 

Per. 

besbumdr 

afsbaii 

chuii gunabgartar 

kharostor. 
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Gdjardtl translation of the above; from the same book ;— 

Arth. Pdchhiydn Zartoste tJrmazdne, c TJrmazd Mind! aurdhi 
Jcarndr, ane ostakhdnwaad dtiniyd na paida karndr, ane ashd j 
kihware te muela adami dpar te Duroj Nasash dadre ? Jawdb 
didho tJrmazd ki shitdb mda paclihe e sapctmdn Zartosht ki je 
majdaiasni din nd adami guzare, ane tchnu jid baland kdlbdd 
Ridhdn thi nisare ki shitdb tehcj waqt mdii, tend kdlbdd dpar te 
jago mdn, te Daroj Nasash te kalbdd dpar dadre. YanCj je 
adami gdzare tehend jid tehend kdlbdd indhdn t,hi nikalc^ shitdb 
tehej waqt tehej jago mdn, tehend kdlbdd dpar Duroj Nasash baise 
awdkhtar ni taraf t,hi g,hand,hdto mdk^hani sdrate dre ; ane tehend 
got,ban dgal une pach,hwdrf gdnd; nne bcshumdr daram, yane, 
ch,hdnt g,hani chdndala ni misdle tehend tan dpar ch,hdnt ekekane 
b.herwdli anc te g,hand,hdto dre kharafstar ni misal no rina m 
b,harelo g,hanoj riman. ^ 

Translation. 

“ Zartdsht asked tJrmazd, ‘ O Urmazd, maker of the sky, creator 
of the world and heaven/ when does the Daroj Nasash (Evil Spirit,) 
attack the dead man ?’ 

“ Urmazd answered, ' Iihmediately after the death of one profess¬ 
ing the Mdjdaidsni faith,—the religion of Sapitamdn Zartdsht, life 
having gone forth from the body, then quickly, at the very moment, 
and upon the spot, the Daroj N asash flies upon that corpse.’ 

** That is, when a man dies, and his soul quits his body, in the 
instant and on the spot, the Daroj Nasash quickly alights upon the 
corpse, coming in the form of a carrion fly from the quarter of the 
North, and sitting about the knee and anus. Then the body must 
be levigated with copious and innumerable sprinklings, that that 
carrion fly may depart filled with corruption and matter.” 

Here is a passage from a letter written at the beginning of the 
last century, by the Parsfs of Kirmdn to the Parsi communities'of 
Surat, Broach, and Nowsari, which is of some curiosity, as expla- 
natory of customs connected with their religious observances in the 
disposal of their dead. 

% * * * « Touching what you'Vrite concerning that praise¬ 
worthy and exalted work, the noble tomb, which he of the good 
faith, whose dwelling is Paradise, whose soul is in heaven,— 
Nh&nab,hai, son df Pdnjiya, found^, at a time, as the event proved, 
when he did not expect to behold its completion, for Nhandb,ha£ 
died before the tomb was finished, leaving a will in which he directed 
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that his remains should be deposited in the noble tomb when ready 
to receive them. That upon the death of Nhan4b,hai, the Dastdrs 
and elders of your country assembled together, consulted and re¬ 
solved that the corpse of Nhanab,hai should be conveyed to an old 
tomb, and there placed, with a slab of stone below it and another 
above, and this was done accordingly. That two months after this 
disposition of the remains, they were removed and deposited in the 

new tomb. And that, thereupon, -- - stood forward and 

denounced this removal as an act contrary to our religion. 

Now, be it known to you, that the Zand and books of the Good 
Faith declare, if a corpse be placed in a clean spot, where are not 
the remains of another body, slabs of stone being put below and 
above it, having been borne thither, dressed in grave-clothes, by two 

men of the Good Faith C-J ^ 

* baw&j-i-awast^ wa sag-did,’ with ^ recitation of the Awasta and Dog- 
gaze this is certainly allowable, proper, and right.” * * * * * 

The “ Sag-did,” that is, dog-gaze, is the ceremony of bringing a 
dog to look upon the dead body j for, according to some supersti¬ 
tious notions of the Parsis, evil spirits are driven aw’ay by the pre¬ 
sence of the dog, and the fate of the deceased’s soul may be, they 
think, guessed at, by the manner in which he regards the corpse. 
This usage they do not willingly make known ; the terra 
therefore, instead of being thus written, in the text, is, as here 
shown, concealed from the vulgar eye under the veil of Zand 
letters. 

The book of Milllii Firoz also contains extracts from the first 
Karda of the Yajisni.—The Zand text is accompanied by a Fahlavf 
version, not procurable by Anquetil du Perron, as M. Bumouf in¬ 
forms us, regretting the want of it. The former is rewritten in 
Giijardti characters, and literal and idiomatic translations, in that 
language, are added ; they ate made, apparently, from the Sanskrit 
of Niriosang,h, and the version of this Mobid is also sometimes 
given. The Pahlavi is not underlined in Persian letters, as in the 
extract from the VendfdAd, but it will, on reference, appear in the 
place it occupies in the Kithb<i-Awfzhah Din*. ♦ 

On M. Burnouf's researches into the origin and meaning of the 
Mobid's name Niriosang,h, it may be remarked, that Narsing,h, 
like others taken from their mythology, such as Krishn, Kali, Dt!irg&, 

• This book and othor papers, from nhich these extracts Jiave been made, are 
now in the Librarv at the India House. 
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R&nij &c., is a common proper name among the Hindtis; in 
Gdjarat, it is usually abbreviated to Narsi. But what is more to 
our purpose, as accounting for finding a Mobid under such an ap¬ 
pellation, the Parsis of the present day, following the practice of 
their immediate forefathers, freely adopt Hindd proper names, 
having significant meanings; hence, in almost every family we 
meet with Jiwan-ji, Kdnwar-ji, D,han-ji, Mdnik-ji, and the like. 

^he extract from the Yajisni that follows, is the same given by 
M. Bumouf, at pages 105 and 146, of Commentaire sur le Ya^na.” 
It has been put into Roman letters through the assistance of the 
Gtjjardti transcription before-mentioned. The Sanskrit is from M. 
Burnouf s work, and compared with a MS. of a few pages, con¬ 
taining, with the Zand text, a Pahlavi version, the Sanskrit of 
Niriosang,h, and its translation into old Gujardti. The Gtijariti 
given below, is from the KitAb-i-Awfzhah Din. 


z. 

Niwidaiemi 

hadnkairimi 

dat,hoso 

Uhordmazdae 
maha gydninam 

s. 

Nimautriydmi 

sampdran clia karomi ddtdram 

Swdminam 

G. 

Notrun deun ch,licdn tam^m kardn ch,heun ddddr 

lUrmazd 

Z. 

Riwatu 

khariiiang,lu),tit 

mazistaludia 


s. 

Sudd,himantram 

Srmmntram 

maliattaram clia kila 

G. 

N dr-b,harelo 

jalkdt-b,harclo 

moto sariro 


Z. 

Wahistahidm 


soristaliicha 



S. Yupushfiutkrishtaram clia mulycn uiindratarani clia darsnen 

O. Mule kari g,Iiauo duch^ ch,hu g,liano s&ro cli,hc jow& mdu 


Z. Khoroulidistahieha 
S. g&r,hataram dia k^ryany^yai 
G. g,liano djh^ro iusM no k^m m^n 


kliaritjhwilustahidia 
biid, liitainam gaydnitomam 
g,haiif bad,hi no guiydni 


Z. Hakiripatitimicha 

S. Sakalewartanuuu dia kildsya angdnin anyonya anurupatardmi 
G. Atiso saro sari no 


Z. Asdd apandtiinhidia ^ 

S. pdnydt prad,hdutamam eha saddchdrdt kila H6rimmazddt yadd,hapti pfinyen- 
tanmabattaram 
G. pdn no g,haaio nioto 

Z. Hddaimanfi 

S. dttam gaydni kila eadydpdrgnyanf 
G. rdda gniydn no 

Z. wdjdrd rafanag,hl 

S. k,hich ch,hdnanddi kila apordn ab,liipifitataren dnanden kdrUte 
G. Ich,hd nd khwdhuh ne dnandhu eamostdni ni 
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z. 

Id 

nd 

dada 

lU 

tatas 

8 . 

Yo 

asmdn 

daddu 

yo 

d,hdtydmds tandbibam 

G. 

Ki 

dpanc ])aidd 

kfd,hd 

ki 

djharldntan 

2 . 

fd 

tut,hrui 

lU 

minid 

sapidntdtimu 

8. 

yah 

prityapalayat 

yo 

addashyob,hyo brihattarah 

G. 

je 

pdlndr 

ki 

mind 

t,hf bdzuxg g,hano 


Z. Niwfdaicmi luifinkafrimi 

S. Niraantriydmi sainpdranyfimi 

G-. NotrCindeiia oli, hciin sampdran karda ch,he,dn 

Z. * Wagjhewtthcmanngjhe 

8. Owahinan ndraanam amaram gawdm pashdnam patim 
G. Bahman Amisdspand no 

Z. Ughaiwahislitdi 
S. Asliwahist n. u. agniadm patim 
G. Ardebiliisht Amisdspand no 

Z. Ktiaaatjliardiwairiydi 

8. Shalian'war n. u. Kiipta djhatdudm patim 

G. Shaharewar ami8d8{>and no 

Z. Sapidntaiydrmuiti 

S. Spinddrinjid n. u. Prit,hwf patim 

G. Sapindarmad Amisdspand ne « 

Z. llauruadbiyd 

8. ITwidful n. u. apdra patim ' 

G, Khurddd Aniisdspaud no 

Z. Amiritadbiyd 

S. Amirddd n. u. banspatindm patim 
G. Amarddd Amisdspnud no 

Z. Oidshtaabnu giushurdnai 
S. Gufltandm gordtmdnom 
G. Gosfaudondutan no gosfando no rawdno ne 

Z. A,th>iTai Ahoraimazdai 
S. Agnim Horimmazdasya 
G. Ataah no Urmazd na 

Z. laitdstimai 

S. Samagantritdmam amarib,hyo gdrub,hyah cliinlicydto 
G. g,bano pochdio ' • 

Z. misandm 

S. aaima dit,hi prdpto stah parlokoshya ih lokashya cha 
G. malelo ch,lio 

Z. sapidtadrdm 
S. angdro jyotiacha 
G. amaigward aiuisdspand. 

* Tins word, and those which foAbw in the Zand, appear to be barbsiws inven- 
lions to disguise weU«known prt^er nam^. 
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Literal translation of the GUjardti. 

give invitation, I make complete (invocation to) the just 
IJrmazd, full of light, full of splendour, great in form, in origin 
most high, excellent‘to behold, for many days in works of justice; 
very wise, very intelligent, of pure body, most virtuous and wise, 
accomplishing happily desires and wishes; self created; the pre¬ 
server j greatest and most venerable in heaven. 

" I invite, I make perfect (invocation) to the Amisaspands Bah- 
man, (from the Sanskrit,) lord of cows and beasts. Ardebihisht, lord 
of fire. Shaharewar, lord of the seven minerals. Sapindhrmad, lord 
of the earth. Khiirdkd, lord of the water. Amardhd, lord of trees 
and foliage. Gdstanam, (from the (Tiijardti,) guardian of sheep and 
flocks. The fire tJrmazd, the most penetrating and influential of the 
Amishspands." 

From the Vispard,—Zand text, Palilavi version, Persian transla¬ 
tion i from the Kitab-i-Awizhah Dui. 


Z. Niwfdaiemi 
Pall. Nawfdinam 
P. Bakhw^nam 

Z. d^toniehi 
Pah. tlrunishi 
P. db aadarunf 


haSttkairimi 
wdnkardinam 
tamdm kunam 

ashaund 

ahlob 

asho 


Maidldnliimohf 

Mfdfoshahara 

Hidfosliahoni 

ashahi 

ahlaisU 

ashwiyi 


wdsataru 

wdstar 

parvarish 

rat,hawd 
rad dm 
bdzdrg aadar 


Translation. 

“ I call upon, I perfect (invocation to) Midiosham, (one of the 
Ghumbars,) preserver of water, splendid, pure, and great”. 


From the *'Din-Kard."—The Persian translations by the late 
Mdlld Firdz and a Dastdr of Surat. 


By M&lld Firdz. ^ 


Pah. Madam kand 

Per. Bar bar 


babd angdshfdah radshanf min 

bdb hainm rawish radslmnf az 


bdn 

dghdz 


Pah. radshon zak 

Per. radshan da 


bdn punsiuhan wajar 

dghdz pursigh jawdb 


dahfwdd 

pddshdh 


Pah. buzand 
Per. sazdwdr 


Kai Waghtdgp pani kfnid 

Kaf Gushtdsp nawisht 


bdn bdn 

dghdz dghdz 


Pah. d ganj Saspigdn ospard pazhin paahfzkflid 

Per. d ganj-i- Saapigdn aipurd naql adkhtah 
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Pah. 

wastardan 

parmid 

min 

zak ihir 


pazhin 

Per. 

giatardon 

farmid 

az 

in pas 


naql 

Pah. 

i dazh napiaht 

ahadinid 

fa»,Trni,Tntiii»h 


diahtan 

Per. 

6 qila nawiaht 

firiatid 

inji 


diahtan 

Pah. 

igihi 



f 



Per. 

igihi (did) 






Pah. 

Din wozand 

min 

marah 

dish kadman 

Anid 

Per. 

Andar gazond 

az 

rahzan 

bad— khira 

Slkandar 

Pah. 

i Irin aitun din 

khodii 

mad zak 

pin dazh 

Per. 

a frin ahabar din 

khodii 

rusud in 

ba 

qila 

Pah. 

napiahtan 

u aojiahan 

zak 

pin ganj 


Saapigin 

Per. 

nawishtan 

i soklit 

in 

ba gunj-i 


Saspigin 

Pah, 

i padnom 

Aruraiyin 

mad 

apash iih 


Yidnii 

Per. 

i daat—i— 

Riiniyin 

rasid 

azi in 


Yiuini 

Pah. 

bazwin wajirad 

pin igihi 

min peshini 


gupt . 

Per. 

zabin guziriah kard 

ba igihi 

oz peehingin 

guft . 

Palj. 

Ahir mill 

wazand waahipshan min 


Tozikin 

Per. 

Paa az 

gazand kharib ahudah az 


Tiziyin 

Pah. 

iih diniyin 

gaiij 

kiahwar 

mod hiparwad 


Aiinbid 

Per. 

in diniyin 

gauj 

kisliwar 

rasid nek dini 


Adarbid 

Pah. 

Aturfarobag 

Farikhzidin 

hidinlyin 


peshpi 

Per. 

Adarforobag 

Farikhzidiu 

nckdiuiyin 


peshwi 

Pah. 

zak pazliin 

kastflii Pirangi jininid 

ni 

apzar 

Per. 

in uaql 

kohnalii Firangi bid 

nai afzar 

Pah. 

min Pirangi rokhir i hami dinin zish 

babi 

Per, 

az Firangt biz 

i llama dinin inri 

bib 

Pah. 

jiitkintan 

din 

nakirshon 

andizshan 


i shapir 

Per, 

iwurdan 

andar 

nigih 

andikht 


i bih 


Pah. dfa avastdk zand Piiriytidkesh£n gobshan 

Per. din awaati zand Pdriyddkeahin guftah 

* # 

Pah. anjti8hfd& pairawi min zak bari rakhar kard 

Per. hamin rawish pafrawi az Hn nekf biz kard 

Pah. pdn shagipt iram zand Zaztdhasht 

Per. ba ahagift iram zand Zartiaht 

By the Daetdr. 
s 

Pah. Farji fud pin ahim i shidiyi wa rinuuihan 
Per. Tamim ahud ba darid i ahidi nmahaai 
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Pah. d£a 

Per. andar 

yadm-e-Anhiimi 

roz-i-Unnazd 


min bind Sapanddmad Shauat 

az mdh-i-Sapanddmad Sdl 

Pab. 865 dbir 
Per. 865 bdd 

min alianat-i-rdr bih 

az S&l-i man adi 

Yakband Malikdn 
Yazdijird Malikdn 

Pah. Malikai 
Per. Malikai 

Shatanydrdn 

Shaharydr&n 


nawishtah 

naMrishtah 

hdm 

ham 

ra din 

man din 

Pab. bandah 
Per. bandah 

Sbatanydr 

Shaharydr 


Yardasliar£ 
Ardshir bin 

Irichi 

Irich-bin 

Rdstami 

Bdstam-bin- 

Pah. frichf 
Per. Irich-bin 

Kdbdd 

Kdbdd 


frdnshd 

Irdnshdh 

nawishtah 

nawishtah 

hdmam 

ham 

Fah. fandj 

Per. pesb 

sbabkdd. 

guzdsbt. 

Guman daftar 

fn duftar 

pazh£n 

naql 

min 

az 

Pffh. daftari 
Per. daftar-i— 

Sapand£h£d 
- Sapondihad 

kanad 

kardah 

bdmam. 

am. 



i 

From the “ Dashtir," p. 222, et seq., original Text and Transla¬ 
tion as printed. 


0. 

Fa Sfim- 

-i— • 

Mazddni, 

lii 

faijishwar 

Hartdband 

Per. 

Ba ndm- 

—i— 

Yazddn, 

ui 

wakbshwar 

Zartdsht 

O. 

pal aijum 

• 

Simkandash 

haikdr 

hawad 

ofir 

Per. 

pas——td 

Sikandar 

chamr 

sbawad 

o pas 

0. 

hurmiu 

Sarsad 

wakbshwar 

bdyad 

d kirtfiB-i-tamk& 

Per. 

nakhdstdn 

Sdsdn 

paighambar 

dyad 

d ndmoh-i-tdrd 


O. llbipar nfdah furiinad.—^— H£ Simkandaali 

Per. hamsirazi rauslian s&zad.- A£ S£kandar 

O. farp^d-i-Nashab Mazd^ni arjumk<t fa 

Per. pdr-i-Diimb Yazdiin tur£ ba 

O fardiahwarf wa jdshwarf fartdkht, zondfm 

Per. p&dsh^hf iva jabiagiri bardtoht, afn -i. 

O. fuzdr Abdd kd yo fdzurdarfm-i-farjtBhwardn 

Per. buzdrg Abad r&' ki bifziirgtarin-i>pa£ghambardD 

O. Ad fa patfar shdlisbwarf farocbfz kum 

Per. aat ba bisiyfir <binishwar£ ishkiri kun 


O. Amar liaz harnidd-i-tam pam harign&m-i-Hfrfis 

Per. Agar az laabkar-i-td bar nekdn-i-lr&u 

O. tazdrfih rasnudab yat^sh wun wa hfabdin k& 
Per. iz&ri risfdab * patit ^ kun wa £ahto r£ 


O. araid warddn wahar 

Per. khiisbuud garddn 


la baz arjdm puruam. 

na az td puraam. 


war 
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ELEMENTS OP PAHLAVlf GRAMMAR. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



Pahlavu 

Persian. 

English. 

Sing. 

Ra or Awam. 

Man. 

I. 


Rak or Awat. 

Tfi 

Thofu. 


Warmdu. 

tJ 

Ho. 

Pin. 

Rdmdii 

M& 

We. 


Rakdin 

Shum£ 

Ye. 


Gdmisb&n 

Tshfin 

They. 



Relatives. 



Dak or Zak. 

An, 

That. 


Dak<ln or Zaktin. 

Anh£. 

Those. 


Gdman 

Tn. 

This. 


Gdmantiu. 

Imin. 

These. 


Reciprocal Pronouns. 


Sing, 

Awam* wapshamaii. 

Man klifid. 

I, myself. 


Rak wapsliunian. 

Tii khfid. 

Thou, thyself. 


Warmdn wapshamun. 

U khudl’ 

He, his self. 

PIu. 

B(imdn wapshaman. 

M& khud. 

We, ourselves. 


Rakdm wapsliamon. 

S]iuifa4 kliud. 

Yc, yourselves. 


Gumish&n wapshaman. 

fshdn khdd. 

They, themseivefc 


VERB. Infinitive. 



Janmdnatan or Janmuraton. Gufton. 

To speak. 



Preterite. 


Sing. 

Awam jamni'infd. 

Guftain. 

I spoke. 


Awat jainudnid. 

Gufti. 

Thou speakest. 


Warmdii jamndnfd. 

Guft. 

He spake. 

Piu. 

Rdmdn janmfimd. 

Guftim. 

We spake. 


Rakdm jamndnid. 

Sliumii gnftfd. 

Yo spake. 


Gumish&n jamnunid. 

Isli^ guftand. 

They spake. 


( 

Future. 


Sing. 

Awam jamndnislu'd. 

Khw^hom guft. 

I will speak. 


Awat jamndnishid. 

Khw&hi guft. 

Thou wilt speak. 


Warmdu janmuuiahfd. 

' Khwfihad guft. 

He will speak. 

Piu. 

Buiulin janrniiiuislnd. 

EhwAhlm guft. 

We will t^eak. 


Rakdm jamufmiKlud. 

Khw&Iud guft. 

Ye will speak. 


Gdmisb&n janmdnishfd. Hhwdhand guf^ 

They will speak. 


> This word in its form and import lias every appeotaDGe of being taken from 
the Hindi Apan’—Apae. 
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Pahlavi. 

Imperative. 

Persian. 

English, 

Janmun. 

Bagu. 

Sjwak thou. 

Jamndiiid. 

Bagflyid. 

Speak yc. 

jamndnid 

Nagdyod. 

Let him not speak. 

L& jamnunoiid. 

Naguyand. 

Let them not speak. 

Awam Id jainnun. 

Naguyani. 

Let me not speak. 

Kdmuu Id jamnun. 

Nagdyiiu. 

Let us not speak. 


The modera Pdrsis are not behind their ancestors in the desire 
to mystify, or to interpolate a date, where they find an opportunity. 
For instance, there is a copy of the Vcndidiid in the Library at the 
India House, one of the books collected by Mr. Guise, surgeon at 
Surat, which both from the state of the writing and the effect* of 
the ink on the paper is manifestly a MS. of some antiquity; it is 
incomplete, and at the bottom of the last page there is added in 
Zand and Persian characters, the letters fre'sh, and quite distinct 
from those of the text, " Six hundred and fifty-two," a date corres¬ 
ponding with A.D. 1282. This date is also referred to in a GdjarUtf 
note at the beginning of tile book, but it is evident it cannot be that 
of the actual time at which the book was written, probably between 
two and three hundred years ago. In the catalogue of Guise’s 
books the date, by mistake, is made 125 of Yazdijird. 

The period of the arrival of the Parsis in India is involved in 
doubt and obscurity. According to the traditions of this event, as 
they would appear to be preserved in their only historical work 
extant, a short poem named ** Qissa-i-Sanjan," written about a. d. 
1600, some Persian families in the reign of Khdsru Parwez, warned 
by a prophecy of approaching evil, retired to the mountains of 
Khorassan, it is said, forty-nine years before the era of Yazdijird. 
There is, however, an error here, for Khusru Parwez began his reign 
A. D. 591, or only forty-one years before the accession of Yazdijird 
in 632. These families and their descendants, the story goes on to 
say, continued in Khorassan for a hundred J^ears, and then quitted 
the country for the island of Ormaz, where they sojourned fifteen 

' The la here is clearly the Arabic negative. 

* The ink of this MS., unlike that commonly used in the East, a preparation 
of lamp-black, appears to contain some corroding substances; the letters in the 
middle of the page in several places having eaten through and deBtrf>yed the paper. 
The writing is imaifuctcA by the application pf moisture, which would efface letters 
written with the common Indian inks. 
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years, and then sailed to Diu on the coast of Gdjarsit, whence, after a 
residence of nineteen years, they passed over to Sanjdn (St. John’s), 
a place on the continent of India, south of Daman. 

The following is an amusing example of their love of effect, 
where they thought something magnificent and high-sounding was 
attainable. Since the division among the Pdrsis of India, which 
arose nearly a century ago on the subject of computing their year,— 
the era of Yazdijird—distinguishing names between the parties have 
been introduced. This era, known at the time in Persia by the 
name of “ Sdl-i-qadim,” was found to differ from that observed by 
the Indian Pdrsis by one month, commencing just thirty days 
earlier according to the names of the months, than the Indo-Persian 
year. A Pdrsi had been deputed to Persia to inquire into the 
matter j he was a chungar, or bracelet-maker, and appears to have 
seen reason for following the custom of Persia } on a small number 
of the community adopting his opinion, and resolving to correct 
their year and bring it to the Persian standard, it received the 
name of its introducer’s business, and was called Chdrigar, as well 
as Sdl-i-qadim, and its observers Chilrigariydns and Qadimfs. The 
great mass of the Pdrsi population, however, adhered to the existing 
era, and thenceforward took the names of Rasamiydn andShaharsdiydn 
from their year, which was denominated Rasami, ‘^customary,” 
and Shahar-sai, or city-like,” ''common j” and these names con¬ 
tinue to prevail among this people, to their separation in many things 
of social and religious observances and duties. 

During another dispute which began some years ago among the 
Pdrsis of India regarding the observance of the Kabisa, or inter¬ 
calary month, and is not ended yet, some one proposed to substitute 
for the word " Shahar-sai” with its Gujarati affix, as a corrected 
reading, Shahanshdhi, and thus convert the vulgar into the imperial 
year, and simple citizens into kings of kings. The thing was con¬ 
sidered a joke, and laughed at by the Qadimis and their leader Mdl- 
Id-Firdz, as passing the reception of the most ignorant; nevertheless 
the absurd change has been adopted, and among others by the 
Editor of a lithographed version of the Yendiddd, a copy of which 
was presented to the Asiatic Society; departing from the hitherto 
unvaried usage, he dates the dedication of his book on the 1st day 
of the 5 th month of the Shdhanshdbi year 1200,” instead of writing 
1st Shaharewar, 1200 Shaharsai or Rasamf. But this is surpassed 
by a writer on the Kabisa question, who, proftssing to follow the 
authority of the ** Qissa-i-Sanjdn,” (innocent, I am bound to add, of 
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the egregious anachronism), gravely informs his V&rsi readers, that 
it was the persecution of the Portuguese which compelled their 
ancestors to quit Diu, an event, we have seen, that occurred about 
the year of grace 717. 

I now give further extracts from the Din>kard, which will serve 
as specimens of Pahlavi, compared, as a language, with Persian. 


Pah. Jamnunand dgh 

min 

fardhonkah naddk 

dkhirde 

Per. Goyond 

ki 

az 

ilin-i«uek 

khird>i 

Pah. naddk 

jdndnid, 

wa min khirdc naddk khdf 

Per. nek 

ydftah shawad; wa az kliird-i-nck khd-i 

Pah. uoduk 

jdndnid; 

inin 

khdi naddk 

khem 

Per. nek 

hdsil dyad; 

az 

khd-i — nek 

khwdhiah-i—' 

Pall, iiaduk 

jdndnid; 

wa 

min khim naddk 

kanahan 

Per. nek 

paidd ahawod; wa 

055 khwdhish-i-nck kirdfir-i- 

Pah. fardrun 

jdndnid; 

pdn 

kanshan fardrun 

Daroj 

Per. rdat 

gardad; 

waz 

kirddr-i-rdst 

Deo Duroj 

Pah. mill 

gihdn 

b^h 

kdd jdndnid. 


Per. az 

jahdn 

dur 

kardah bdahad. 


Pah. Janmdnand 

dgl! 

analmtdn 

haft 

Per. Goyand 


ki 

mardiundii 

haft 

Pah. manddma 

pahaldin. 


Hdsrdbiyd, hildliyd, 

awddiyd. 


l*er. chiK baland oat. Nek-suklim, parhezagf, 

Pah. khoilaiya, patiikhshaiy^, dunitiy^, aii sliin&tsluu 

Per. khodfii, p£dBlid,bf, dunisti, wa shiu^sf. 

Pah. Hunru Iliya ana januuid inun hdatau 

P<;r. Nek-suklmf in hud ki qodim 

Pah. bab^ inndatu sipirdu BhindiKhan slidyad jdadnid. 

Per. rah bar bih ahiudBun shdyod ddrand. 

Pah. liildliyd ana jdnunid . nidii konpa rdban rfi 
Per. Parliczagi in bdd ki Ij^irfah bardi rddn 

Pah. wdddndiyan. Awddiya and jandnfd mdn 

Per. knnad. Neki u in bdd ki 

Pah. dihishan sipirdii ad « arzdnigdn wdddndiyau. 

Per. dddan-i- nekdn wa sazdwdrdn kunod. 

Pah. Khoddiyd and jdnunid mdn tdn min winas 

Per. Khoddi in bud ki tan az bad 

Pall, wdduudin jdsunid. Patfikhshdiyd and jdudnfd 

Per. kardan ddrod. Pddahdhi . ^ in bud 


VOI.. IV. 


'I C 
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Pah. 

Per. 

mun j^dniBlinah sipiraii 

ki ntg&h d^htan-i-nck4u 

ad khardjaBhnah 

wa sazd namudan 

Burfratda 
hoddn rd 

Pah. 

Per. 

wddfiDili'ti. Ddnttiyd and 

kuiiad. Durustf I'li 

jdndnfd 

hud 

mun 

ki 

tun ad 

ton wa 

Pall. 

Per. 

ruban khundf iitiii jud 

rudn-i-khdd az had 

gadhar 

gadhar 

jdidaf 

jddai 

rutaman, 

kunod, 

Pah, 

Per. 

'nnpashmau, linm gauhnr 

ha khesh-i- )iam gadhar 

ham 

ham 

jdHdnid. 

ddrad. 

Shinoishan 

Shiudsl 

Pah. 

Per. 

and jdiidmd mini pun 
tr hud ki ha 

naddkiya 

neki 

mod jaglmimdiud 
rasidah hdsliod. 


An examination of the above and foregoing extracts will render 
the following opinion and conclusions of the Baron de Sacy, at 
least, questionable ; they appear to be founded on Pursi tradition, 
unsupported, so far as I know, by authentic history. 

** La traduction Pahlevie du livre de Calila a eu le sort de tout 
cc qui constituoit la litt^raturc Persane, au temps de la dynastie des 
Sassanidcs. Elle fut detruite cn grande partie lors dc la conquCte 
de la Perse par les Arabes, ct sacrifiec au» zUc aveugle dcs premiers 
Mussulmans } et le peu qui ^chapa alors ^ la destruction, tomba 
dans I'oubli ct disparut lorsque la langae Pahlevie fut remplacee par 
I’Arabe et le Parsi.”—Calila wa Dimna, Mdm. Historique, p. 10. 

Pure Persian, there can be little doubt, like the Arabic, in those 
countries where the latter prevailed, was spoken and existed as the 
national language throughout all Persia, for centuries before the 
Mohammedan conquest. Not a word of this language, it is pro¬ 
bable, was lost at the time (a. d. 1,000,) when Firdausi flourished, 
whose immortal poem bears ample testimony of its richness and 
beauty j nor is there reason to suppose that any* other tongue was 
spoken in the courts of the Sassanidcs. 

The Kalela wa Damna, was translated into Arabic by Abddllah 
bin A1 Mdqaffaj he died a. h. 137, a. n. 755, and the language 
of the original, used by him, is said to have been Pahlavi j but this 
must be understood as referring to the same meaning of the word 
as that which Firdausi applies to itj^ namely, Bastkn,” old Per¬ 
sian, and not what is now called Pahlavi by the Parsis. See Far- 
hang-i>Jahangiri, word ** Pahalwdni,” “ Palilawi,” 

** Agar pahalwiliii na ddnf zabitn 
“ BaUizf til Arwaudrii Dajla kliwAn.” 

Zninan gaftlit <1ai)t<i-fas£]iat qavf 
“ Bijxirdiikhtam daftar-i-PaliluTi'.’* 
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Firdatlsi having stated that tc him the ** Pahlavf” owes the 
graces of eloquent composition and vigorous style, on closing his 
work, names the improved language " Parsi,” a name appropriate 
to the modern language of Persia,—whether taking Arabic vocables 
with a sparing hand or more largely,—^from that day to this. 

“ Base; ranj burdani dar in sal-i-sf, 

Ajam ziitdah kardam ba m Pdrsf.'* 

This goes far, I think, to prove that l*ahalwani, or Pahlavi, is 
only another name for the Zaban-i-bastan, used, we may be allowed 
to conclude, to distinguish the ancient tongue from the modem 
language of Persia, which, without structural change, was then be¬ 
ginning to receive the copious accession of Arabic that has since 
flowed into it; enriching the language of the country by intermix¬ 
ture with that of its conquerors, instead of superseding or destroy¬ 
ing it. A natural result, and, as a fact, it is strongly opposed 
to the hypothesis of the Baron dc Sacy, toiiching the fate of the 
supposed Pahlavi, or the language of the religious books of the 
Parsis. 

This paper is closed with a translation into Zand, by the Surat 
Dasttj r, of the fragment of old Persian, published by Sir William 
Jones;* and an observation* the value of which may be tested by 
reference to Kennedy’s work (quoted before), whence, indeed, it is 
drawn. 

If, as it is said, the succession of languages in Persia was Zand, 
Pahlavi, and Persian, is it not more than singular that the two first 
should be totally unlike each other, and, that more pure Persian 
words should be found in Zand than in Pahlavf, which it immedi¬ 
ately succeeded ? May I be permitted to add, what appears far from 
improbable; that the Sanskrit supplied the frame-work upon which 
Zand has been constructed j whilst it is evident that, in the forma¬ 
tion of Pahlavf, it is from the Arabic that assistance has been sought 
and applied, but following, particularly in the infinitive, the form of 
the Persian verb. • 


z. 

Ilacbu 

pitoram wS 

mataram cliid 

yo pitaram 

vS. 

p. 

Az 

pid u 

mad 

chi 

ki pid 

a 

z. 

in&trfun 

aklishnfitu 

bawiti 

akurzam 

wahislitam 

ndfd 

p. 

mad 

nakhubhiiud 

bid 

liargiz 

bihisht 

na 

z. 

wuiiti; 

pfti aao 

aKhuiiim 

winasini 

winfti; maziBht^uim 

p. 

viuid; 

ba jayi 

kirfah 


vlnid; uiih&ii r& 



Vol. iv. p. 306, 

8vo, edition. 




2 c 2 
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Z. piti urwautim d^rfti; 

kozishtanim 

]>(ti hicliad 

gdnnm 

P. ba &xurm ni‘k ddrid; 

kilidn rd 

ba licch 

gdniih 

Z. niii z&eiti; 

lidkiobdwantam 

darlghuBliim 

nangini 

nia darfti; 

P. may^zarid; 

oz khcsbdvandf- 

darvisli 

nang 

iiiaddrid; 

Z. dutiin d 

winddtim yo 

ddrnu pati'm uydtd wuhd 

kdrim 

P. dud ii 

vinddd-i- 

kbdliqd-yaktd 

bill 

kur 


Z. 

ddritl; 

liacba 

irlstakhizim 

taiiu 

pasinam 

maat 

P. 

ddrfd; 

az 

mtdkhiz-i- 

tan 

pasin 

audcaholi 

z. 

nnmditi; 

nrnwdtu 

ko aslia 

tauum 

liawiBclm 

ddzhng,bini 

p. 

nuindyid; 

mabddd 

ki asbu 

tan 

khcsli ra 

duzakhi 


Z. 

kiriti, 

wa 

tichid 

piti 

liawjstiin ydniti 

aiba 

kasdnim 

V. 

kunid 

va 

uuclii 

ba 

khcHlitoii iiasbahad 

ba 

kasan 

z. 

ma 

poriHinditi ti 

mu 

kiriti; wiHpucha 

piti 

git,him 

p. 

ma 

paaandid 

vn 

Ilia 

kunid; liorclu 

ba 

giti 

z. 

arlziti 

aiba 

iiifnidm 

hi 

padirahi aiti. 



p. 

kdnfd 

ba 

inaiud 

nz 

auili pazirah dyad. 
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Art. XXV.— Narrative of Gaikwdr Affairs i from the unpublished MSS. 
of the late Jonathan Duncan, Esq., Governor of Bombay, 8(C,, 
S(C., SfC. 


Introduction. 

The Society is indebted to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., for the fol¬ 
lowing interesting Narrative. It has been selected from a voluminous 
collection of the MSS. of the late Governor Duncan, which have 
been kindly entrusted to the care and inspection of the Editor, 
and of which a great portion, will, he trusts, from time to time, 
appear in this Journal. Some additional interest may perhaps 
attach to this narrative, from its correspondence with what has 
lately appeared relative to the Gaikwdr affairs in the able and valu¬ 
able “Dispatches of the Marquess Wellesley,” compiled by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin. H, H. 


PiLLAJi Gaikwar, the great warrior, a kbidmatgar or menial 
servant of Umabdi, the widow of Dabaria Sena Patti, was the first 
who came to Gujarat, and conquered the country since possessed 
by the Peishwa and Gaikwdr. Pillaji had two sons and several 
brothers; previous to his death he divided his conquests amongst 
his family, allowing to such of his brothers as were living at the 
time of his death, a. d. 1747, the districts of Dhar, Sankira, 
Badurpdr or Bhaderpur, with their respective districts, whilst on his 
eldest son, Damaji Rao, he bestowed the government of Gujarat (i. e., 
of Ahmedabad) and of several districts known by the name of the 
Gaikwdr Talldk} and to his second son, Kanda Rao Gaikwdr, 
he gave nine Parganahs, named Nariad, Khurry, Kaperwange, 
Deogaung, Balladge, Dolka, Challah, Mondth and Matter j which 
partition of country it seems was confirmed by the Peishwa, and 
also by the Rdja of Satara, who distinguished the sons by conferring 
on Damaji Rao Gaikwdr the title of^Senakhass Kheyl Shamsher 
Bahddur, and on Kanda Rao Gaikwdr, that of Heramut Bahddur. 

These two brothers enjoyed their respective shares of their late 
father’s conquest quietly and peaceably, and like two good friends. 

Some time after* the abovfe scttleihent, Damaji Rao was obliged 
to go to Punah, and for reasons which cannot be ascertained, was 
under the necessity of entering into some arrangements with the 
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Peishwa, by whicli he became bound to afford the government of 
Funah a permanent assistance of a certain number of troops, or to 
pay to that government the sum of fifteen laks of rupees every 
year. 

On this occasion Damaji Gaikwfir (who respected his brother 
Kanda Rao, as they always lived upon terms of the most intimate 
friendship with each other) proposed to Kanda Rao, that he 
should contribute something towards defraying that heavy tribute, 
which he very generously agreed to doj but instead of taking upon 
him to furnish his share of the troops, or money, he very readily 
ceded to his brother four of the above nine Parganahs, namely, 
Mondeh, Matter, Balladgc and Dulka, and kept five for himself, 
namely, Nariad, Khurry, Kaperwauge, Deogaung, and Challah, 
which is a district included in Deogaung, and was quite satisfied 
with these uncumbered districts as his share of his father’s conquest. 

Kanda Rati was first married to Sunderbai, the daughter of 
Pun war, the Patel of Nasick, by whom he had three daughters and 
one son; the latter and one of the former died soon after they were 
born, and the mother shortly afterwards.. He was then married the 
second time to Rajasbai, the daughter of Moriah, by whom he had 
three sons (of whom Malbar is one) and three daughters, but they 
all except Malhar Rao and one daughter died 3 Kanda Rao died in 
1785. 

Malhar Rao was first married to the daughter of Jagade Rao 
Fonwar, of Nasick, who died without issue; he was afterwards 
married to Emnabai, the daughter of the Patel of Eulah, called 
Ramchandra Naik, by whom he had a son, the present Kanda 
Rao Gaikwdr, who was born in the year 1784. 

A few months after he was born, some quarrels happened be¬ 
tween bis mother and his father Malhar Rao, which by degrees rose 
to such a pitch that they could no longer agree together. Malhar 
Ra# had at this time changed his conduct and mode of living, 
and thought of nothing but exercising his cruel disposition and 
intriguing pursuits. Kanda Rao and his mother were both 
neglected, and thrown into a room without being permitted to go 
out, and were allowed no more provision and clothes than what was 
necessary to keep them alive and to cover their nakedness. 

While Kanda Rao and his mother (who lived about twelve 
years after he was bom) were in this disagreeable situation, being 
close prisoners, and suffering* the want of almost every necessary 
and comfort of life, an aunt of his, the sister of Malhar Rao, called 
Tackab^i, and a natural son of his grandfather, Kanda Rao, called 
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Cbristnaji Rao, otherwise Apah, and Hussonbhai Borah, contri¬ 
buted towards his and his mother's comfort by supplying them 
amply (unknown to Malhar Rao) with every necessary of life. 

Manaji Rao, when on the masnad of Baroda, hearing of the 
ill-treatment which Malhar Rao inflicted on the young Gaikwar 
and his mother, frequently wrote to his cousin Malhar Rao, repre¬ 
hending him and exhorting him to take care of them, but he paid 
no attention; on the contrary, following the advice of the women 
about him, and Pana Bacha (his Devan), and Becher Jati, he even 
treated them worse; these two men and the women round him 
having made him believe that his son Kanda Rao was an unfortu¬ 
nate youth, as having been born at a very unlucky moment, and 
that as long as he existed, Malhar Rao would never be successful 
in any of his enterprises. 

Manaji Rao having left Baroda to go to the J^trd, or religious 
resort of Bechrarji, halted on his way at Kh^urry. Malhar Rao, on 
receiving intelligence of his coming that way, went to Kalol to meet 
him, and brought him into the fort of Khurry, leaving all his bag¬ 
gage and troops in tents which had been previously pitched opposite 
to one of the gates of the ^rt called the Planmont Gate; he remained 
at Malhar Rao’s house twenty-four hours; great attention was paid 
to him, not only by Malhar Rao and the whole family, but by all 
the inhabitants of the place, and Malhar Rao gave an elegant enter¬ 
tainment on the occasion. 

During this visit Manaji, much against the will of Malhar Rao, 
had Kanda Rao always with him, and not only reprehended 
Malhar Rao for treating him and his mother so very ill, but insisted 
upon carrying them with him, which Malhar Rao could not posi¬ 
tively refuse, but yet did under some plea or other decline, promising, 
however, that they should be ready to go^with him when he returned 
from the J4tra. 

Unfortunately for Kanda Rao, his uncle, instead of going |||ack 
to Baroda by the way of Khurry, took on account of some bu^ess 
which occurred just at that time a different route; but Manaji Rao, 
after his arrival at Baroda, did not forget his nephew Kanda Rao 
nor his mother, and often wrote to Malhar Rao to send them, and 
it was not till he stated that he was ill and wished to see the young 
man, as he had with him nobody of the family who had a right to 
be in charge of the masnad, that Malhar Rao began to make the 
necessary preparations to send himbut while these were making, 
accounts arrived of Manaji’s death, which put a complete stop to 
Kanda Rao’s being sent to Baroda. 
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At this time Govind Rao Gaikw^r, with his suns Anand Rao 
and Kanoji Rao, were at Punah, and nobody but Siaji Mah4r4jd, 
in whose name Fatteh Sing Rao and Manaji carried on the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, was at Baroda; he was a madman, and 
though entitled to the masnad, was unfit to manage it or the 
government. 

The mother of Manaji, called Gungabdi, was no sooner aware 
that her son Manaji was dead, than she dispatched an express to 
Kanoji at Funah, acquainting him with the death of her son 
Manaji, telling him there was nobody at Baroda, and requesting he 
would set out on receipt of the express, and come there to take 
charge of the masnad; and Siaji wrote to the same effect to his 
brother Govind Rao, but his despatch did not reach Punah till 
two days after Kanoji had left the place. 

Kanoji, who had gone out riding, saw on his return home a harkd- 
ra coming in great haste; he stopped and desired his peons to ask 
where that harkdra came from, and finding he was from Gujarat, he 
sent for him, and asked who he was, and where he was going; the 
harkdra said he was from Gujarat, and was going to Punah in 
charge of some letters for the merchants and shroffs at that place. 
Kanoji was not satisfied with this answer; he commanded all the 
letters to be examined, and as the man did not appear to him like a 
common harkdra, he resolved to find out who he was and who had 
despatched him, and from what place in Gujarat he came; and the 
man still refusing to declare, this increased his suspicion; be 
commanded the man to be seized and the stick he had to be broken, 
and in the hollow part of the stick he found a letter addressed to 
himself, containing the advice of Manaji's death, and his mother’s 
solicitation for his coming down without loss of time. 

He then took the harkdra with him, and proceeded quietly to 
his tents, and made one of his people carry all the letters to town 
andg^eliver them according to their different addresses; and without 
giving any reason he divided a quantity of sugar, betel, and betel- 
leaves amongst all his people, and went to his father’s tent, where 
he was sitting with Raoba; after the usual compliments he was 
asked to sit down, which he did, and soon after he told his father 
that he was come to request his permission to go to Gujarat for a 
few days, to which both he and Raoba objected, and told him they 
expected shortly to return to Gujarat, and that he should go with 
them; Kanoji did not like Ij^is; h^ insisted upon his father’s 
indulging him with his permission, but finding him averse to his 
sadden wish of returning to Gujarat, got up, made his salam as 
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usual, and said whether he was allowed or not he would go; saying 
so, he returned to his tents. 

All the night was consumed in concerting a plan for his leaving 
Punahj and at gunfire in the morning, leaving his tents standing, 
with all his servants, furniture, and other necessaries upon the 
ground, he took two of his most confidential servants and the best 
horse he had, left Punah and came to Dawry, where his mother 
was, and taking from her a rich and valuable chain, called bar, 
and selling it there for . us much as he could get, he purchased 
two horses, and leaving that place came direct to Darampur, where 
his uncle, the rdja of that place, gave him some money, a p^a, and 
some people, and despatched him to Soughur, No sooner had he 
entered the Surat Attavisse, than the people of the several districts 
joined and accompanied him to Broach, where he was received and 
handsomely entertained by Lallubdi, who gave him his p^g4, 
elephants, and some of the Arabs in Scindiah’s service, and sent 
him to Meya Gaung, where the mother of Manaji and Siaji Maha- 
rajh had sent all the Gaikwar force, with almost all the principal 
officers of that govemmept, to meet and conduct him to Baroda. 

He was conducted to a large house of his own upon the banks 
of the Sirsagar Tank, where,he remained one day ; on the following 
day he was sent for by Siaji Maharaja, who, as soon as the usual 
ceremony of the visit was over, placed Kanoji on the musnad of 
Baroda, and gave him the administration of the government, by 
delivering to him the sica and katar, the seal of government and 
sword of the state. 

Govind Rao received his despatch two or three days after the 
departure of Kanoji, and became thereon very uneasy ; upon which 
he went to the Darbar of Punah, and represented the death of 
Manaji, the madness of Siaji, and Kanoji’s departure for Gujarat, 
as also the necessity of his presence there. 

Finding, however, the Darbar hesitated in allowing him|p go 
down, he prevailed upon Mahdoji Sciudia^, who was at Punah at 
that time, to interfere between him and the Darbar, and to obtain 
permission for him to return to Gujarat, and take possession of his 
country and its government. 

Mahdoji Scindiah agreed to render his friend Gaikw4r this 
service, but on express condition that he should give him three 
laks of rupees, and marry his son Anand Rao to his daughter. 
Govind Rao had Bo alternative bu^ to agree to these proposals; as 
there was no other channel through which he could get the difference 
then existing between him and the Punah Darbar settled, nor the 
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Pclshwa’s permission to assume the masnad and government of 
Baroda; though he did not mean to comply with the latter, indeed 
he could not, for Mahdoji Scindiah, though a great man, was of an 
inferior caste. 

Mahdoji Scindiah interfered and settled all the differences on 
as favourable terms for his friend Govind Kao as it was possible, 
and obtained the Peishwa’s permission for him to leave the country, 
and to resume the masnad and government of Baroda on his arrival 
there, and also prevailed upon that court to despatch him with every 
honour due to his person and rank. 

Govind Rao accordingly left Puuah in great triumph, and came 
to Dawry, where Mahdoji Scindiah insisted upon the three laks of 
rupees being paid to him, and the marriage ceremonies as agreed 
upon being performed. Govind Rao had not at that time the means 
of complying with the former, but he resisted the latter, saying 
that his daughter was not of the same caste, but that on his arrival 
at Baroda he would consult the family, and determine finally on that 
point. Mahdoji Scindiah immediately suspected his intention, and 
prevailed upon the court of Punah to prevent his leaving Dawry 
until he paid his three laks of rupees, and the first instalment of 
his agreement with the Darbarj Goyind Rao was accordingly 
stopped there a long time. 

Govind Rao had no resources at this time, and did not know 
where the money could come from however, he knew that Kanoji 
was upon the masnad of Baroda, and was determined to try whether 
he would do any thing for him. 

He accordingly wrote to Kanoji explaining the situation he was 
in, and requesting he would assist him with tents and other neces¬ 
saries to enable him to come down and enter Gujarat with credit > 
and also with cash to meet Mahdoji Scindiah and the Peishwa's 
demands, and saying that unless they were satisfied, he could not 
desespd the Ghauts nor come to Baroda. 

Kanoji on receipt of this letter began preparing the tents and 
other necessaries, as also some troops, cattle, elephants, camels, &c., 
and such money as he could at that time command; and having 
demanded of Siaji Maharajd his assistance to complete the sum he 
wanted to remit to his fathefr, he refused, saying that he had put 
him upon the masnad, and that if money was wanted, he might 
open a loan and borrow from the merchants; that he would not 
consent to his touching the jan^^ar khapa, or treasury. 

After this refusal a quarrel ensued between Kanoji and Siaji 
Maharaja, and they turned their guns and troops upon one another. 
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and began firing; this continued for a week, when some respectable 
merchants and officers of government interfered and settled the 
quarrel. 

Kanoji, however, got a considerable sum of money, some say 
fifteen Inks, others say twenty, whether from the jaradar khana or 
from the shroffs was not known, but he certainly sent his father a 
vast number of tents and supplies of camels, bullocks, elephants, 
and people, and a very large sura of money under a strong escort. 
Govind Rao was rejoiced at that necessary and timely supply, and 
on receipt thereof he [jaid the Peishwa’s and Mahdoji Scindiah's 
demands, and leaving Dawry, came to Songhur, where he was joined 
by all his people, and came to Gujarat, accompanied by them all, 
and went direct to^Mastu Bagh, and wished to make his entry into 
the fort; but Kanoji sent to request he would stay where he was 
until he came to conduct him into the fort; these events took place 
February, 1794. ‘ 

Kanoji keeping in the fort for his guard two thousand Arabs and 
six hundred Patan horse, sent all the rest of the Gaikwfir’s force, 
horse and foot, to attend his father and to be under his order at 
Mastd Bagh. 

About ten days afterwards Kanoji, without previously acquaint¬ 
ing his father with his intention of paying him a visit, went to 
Mastu Bagh, accompanied by four hundred of his choice Arabs, and 
presented himself to his father, and surrendering him his sword and 
target, sat down about a quarter of an hour, and asked his per¬ 
mission to go and pay his respects to his mother; he went accord¬ 
ingly to the zanana, but instead of returning after seeing her, he 
went directly to the fort; this created some suspicion in the mind 
of the father, which was increased by the intriguing people round him. 

Govind Rao, knowing that Kanoji was not to be depended upon, 
and suspecting that he might play some of his tricks against him, 
begun soliciting and securing the interest of all the troops he had 
out with him at Mastd Bagh," and particularly the Arab jamedars 
and other officers commanding the several detachments of horse and 
foot, and by dint of bribes and promises brought the whole of them 
over to his interest, so that Kanoji remained only with his body¬ 
guard, consisting of about four hundred Arabs, the jamedar of which 
was bribed, and confederated with the rest in favour of Govind Rao. 

Every thing being thus arrangeif for seizing Kanoji, Govind Rao, 
four days after th% visit which Kanoji paid him, entered the fort, 
went to the palace, called the Badur, and assumed the masnad of 
Baroda. Kanoji was at this time in Fatteh Sing’s large house in 
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town i his own body-guard confined him in that house^ and he was 
afterwards by his father’s order placed in the upper story of the 
house under a very strong guard; every communication was pre¬ 
vented, and nobody except the servant who attended him was 
allowed to have access to him. 

Kauoji being thus imprisoned, Govind Rao took possession of 
the inasnad, and commenced his government; he was fond of 
Kanoji, but, although very intelligent, and a prince possessing both 
understanding and resolution, he was, by the continual insinuations 
of the people around him, made doubtful of his son’s attachment, 
and suspicious of his fidelity; although his recent behaviour in 
supplpng him so amply with the means of satisfying Scindiah and 
the Peishwa, and of thereby coming to GujaraHt, had pleased him 
much, he still suspected him, and the ministers, whose interest it 
was that the father and son should nut be on good terms, took care 
to poison his mind against Kanoji, 7’hey were aided in this by the 
intrigues of the women, particularly of the widows of Fatteh Sing 
and Manoji, who on their congratulatory visits to Govind Rao 
while ill Mastd Bagh, had said all they could to prejudice him 
against Kanoji, because he had not only curtailed their allowances, 
but taken some of the money (to which they had no right) to com¬ 
plete his remittance to Funah, and to pay the troops, who were 
greatiy in arrears. 

This, together with his own doubts as to the sincerity of Kanoji’s 
attachment to him, made him seize and keep him as a state prisoner 
in the manner above stated. 

A month had scarcely elapsed when Kanoji found means to get 
some women’s clothes, and putting them on, got down by the back 
door, and went out of the fort by the Larepore gate to the house of 
a fakir called Shah Yazass, whence he sent to tell Nana Raut to send 
him one of the best horses in his father’s stable, with which he 
readily complied. No sooner had he got the horse than he left the 
fakir’s house, and directed his course towards Sankera Bahddurpdr, 
halting on his route «at a place called Padreah Bomareah, a 
Movass village, where he assembled as many Bhils and Collies as he 
could, and began annoying the parganah of Sankera BahMurpur, 
till Gunput Rao, tired of his losses under the constant depreda¬ 
tions committed by Kanoji and the Bhils he had entertained, wrote 
to Govind Rao, acquainting hird with the circumstance, and request¬ 
ing he would settle the difference between him dnd his son Kanoji, 
and carry him to Baroda. Govind Rao, on receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, detached Sidi Omer, a chella of the late Manoji, and Harry- 
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bhdi, one of the Gaikwars commanding a with a small force 

to apprehend him; they met at the place called Padreah Bomareah, 
an^ Kanojf engaged them, but was unfortunately for him defeated, 
and obliged to fly to the thickest parts of the hills of Sat Patti, inha¬ 
bited by the Bhils and Collies. Govind Rao's force followed him 
a little way in hopes of coming up with him, but returned to Baroda 
unsuccessful. 

While on the hills of Sat Patti, without the means of existing or 
satisfying his followers, he met a Banian who had come from the 
Dekkan with a large assortment of piece-goods by that route, and 
was going to Baroda; from this Banian he purchased a lak of 
rupees’ worth of piece-goods, and divided the greatest part thereof 
amongst his followers, and applied the rest to his own use. As 
soon as the time agreed on for payment was expired, the Banian 
])egan importuning him for his money ; he always put him off from 
time to time, till the Banian was quite tired, and spoke to him in a 
manner rather disagreeable, upon which he told him in plain terms 
that he could not pay him, not having command of money, that he 
should either wait till he got some from some plunder or other, or 
take a bill on his father Govind Rao, and run the risk of its being 
paid or not; the poor Baniap hesitated a long time, till at last he 
preferred a bill upon Govind Rao Gaikwar, having no alternative. 

The poor Banian accordingly took the bill and came to Baroda, 
where he presented it to Govind Rao, who refused to accept it; 
this, however, was no disappointment to him, as it was an event 
which he expected; he went with this bill to all the principal 
bankers in the place, and particularly Mungul Sakidass, or Mungul 
Parik, who was in Govind Rao’s confidence, and acting as his con¬ 
fidential dewan, while Raoba was that of government. These 
people advised the poor Banian not to discount the bill as he in¬ 
tended, but to hold it, and that they would endeavour to get him 
his money. 

These Banians being all men of wealth and influence, and both 
Govind Rao and Raoba depending on them for the supplies of cash 
for the exigences of the state, they repeatedly addressed both Govind 
Rao Gaikwdr and Raoba, concerning this bill, and showed the 
necessity of discharging it. The bilP was some short time after¬ 
wards discharged, and the man went to his country quite satisfied, 
although with the loss of interest for near twelve months. 

The mopnent Kanoji heafd of hijjb bill being paid, he descended 
the hills of Sat Patti, and came to Dakur, annoying and plundering 
the country, and levying troops as he went along; he reached 
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Pittapor by the way of Lonawarah, and went thence to Khurry j at 
this time he had about two thousand Arabs with him« besides other 
followers. He stopped at some distance and acquainted Mal||iar 
Rao with his arrival, who instantly sent people to invite him into 
the fort. Kanojl knew his relation too well to trust himself in the 
fort without a baindery, or security. Bowanbh&i, Malhar Rao’s 
brother, was given as a security, who pledged himself for his safety 
in case of any disagreement between him and Malhar Rao. Kanoji 
accordingly was conducted into the fort, and lived at Malhar Rao’s 
house. His troops were left out of the fort at a distance of two 
miles. Malhar Rao, apprehensive of some force from Baroda 
coming against him, entertained Kanoji and all his force in his ser¬ 
vice ; having at this time a small body of horse and foot, and some 
sibandy Sepoys. 

Govind Rao, as soon as he came from Punah, and resumed the 
masnad of Baroda, wrote to Malhar Rao, complaining of his not 
having come to meet him on the road according to custom, and 
inviting him to Baroda. Malhar Rao declined the invitation, 
suspecting, and with just reason, that Govjnd Rao would call him to 
account for attempting to marry his daughter, by a Gujarat girl, to 
Bapker of Lony, a man of high rank, nnd of the same family and 
country as the Gaikw^irs, and also for the arrears of Peishkush, 
which Fatteh Sing had unjustly established, and exacted, and which 
he had not paid since his death, nor was it demanded by Manajf. 
He did not choose to pay it to Govind Rao Gaikwdr, because his 
father Kanda Rao was ruined by Fatteh Sing, who drove him out' 
of Nariad, and established this Peishkush, or tribute, for no other 
reason than because Kanda Rao gave Govind Rao every aid and 
assistance in his power to fight Fatteh Sing, and afterwards shel¬ 
tered him at Nariad, and went with him to Ahmedabad. 

The cause of Fatteh Sing driving Kanda Rao from Nariad, 
and establishing the Peishkush payable from Khurry every year, 
was that when Govind^Rao came from Punah with troops that he 
had levied on his way down the Ghauts at Songhur, and in Surat 
Attavissi, with the view of dispossessing Fatteh Sing of the 
masnad and government of Baroda, Kanda Rao aided and as¬ 
sisted him in his project, not only with large loans of cash, but 
with seven or eight thousand troops, horse and fbotj he also w^nt 
himself to conduct his nephew Govind Rao, and on the first attack 
defeated Fatteh Sing, who wascobliged* to retreat and s|;|iUt himself 
in the fort of Baroda till he had levied troops enough to attack them 
both j in the first attack he was so successful as to disperse them 
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and all their troops; Govind Rao and Kanda Rao deserted the 
field and went to Nariad, and thence to Ahmedabad, where Kanda 
R%o supported Govind Rao at his own expense, till the Peishwa’s 
troops came in search of Ragonath Rao, when Govind Rao found 
his way back to Punah. Kanda Rao remained at Ahmedabad 
till the matter between him and his nephew Fatteh; Sing was 
settled; he then returned to Nariad, and there he remained quiet. 

Fatteh Sing, who could not forgive Kanda Rao for his be¬ 
haviour in favour of Govind Rao, soon drove him out of Nariad, 
sent him to Khurry, and as a fine, established and exacted from him 
the Peishkush, which Malhar Rao did not pay to Manaji, nor was 
it demanded during his government. Malhar Rao was in great 
hopes, that when Govind Rao came to the masnad of Baroda, he 
would not only return Nariad, remit the Peishkush, and pay the 
expense which Kanda Rao had been at in aiding and assisting 
his cause, but that he would give him some remuneration for his 
attachment and friendship; but he was disappointed for instead 
of doing all this, he retained Nariad and insisted on the payment of 
the Peishkush, and many other things in which he ought not to 
have interfered. 

This and many other circumstances hereafter detailed was the 
cause of Malhar Rao resisting the payment of the Peishkush, and 
going to war with Govind Rao the first time, and if Ismael Beg had 
joined him he would have certainly taken the whole country, and 
Baroda also, as was his intention. 

While they were corresponding on these and other subjects, 
Govind Rao Gaikw^r received intelligence of the arrival of Bapker, 
the intended son-in-law of Malhar Rao, at Jambnsir, upon which he 
(Govind Rao paikwiir) sent several detachments of his troops 
under the command of their respective officers, namely, Sidi Omer 
(the chellah of the late Manaji Rao), Amin Saib, Sevaram Gardy, 
and Naran Rao Pandriah, with orders to proceed in several direc¬ 
tions (as they could enter the Pcishwa’s ^strict), and that when 
Bapker left the place to cross the Myhe, to attack, plunder him, and 
to put him to death if he resisted. Bapker fortunately received this 
intelligence in time to make his escape to Surat, from which place he 
wrote to Malhar Rao, who recommdhded his coming by . water to 
Baunagur, where he would have a strong party to escort him to 
Khurry by Limrl, which was accordingly done, and Bapker joined 
bis intended fathe»-in-law s^fe at I^urry. 

This raised Malhar Rao’s anger and his suspicion of Govind Rao 
Gaikw^'s intention; he became apprehensive that he would certainly 
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call him to account for giving shelter to Kanojf, for acting as he did 
with respect to Bapker, and declining the payment of the Peish- 
knsh; he accordingly determined to oppose any force whidbt he 
might send against his fort, and for this purpose he wrote to Neyeff 
Khan, and Ismael Beg, at Joudpdr, to come to his assistance with 
about twenty thousand Fatans, saying that he would pay them 
handsomely, and he also gave Kanoji instructions to augment his 
force, and he himself begun to enrol Arabs, Scindians, Fatans, 
Pardessis, &c., and made between him and Kanoji upwards of ten 
thousand horse and foot of the best that could be got, and prepared 
to give any force which Govind Rao Gaikw^r might send, a warm 
reception. 

Govind Rao Gaikw^r hearing all this, wrote him, in express 
terms, to suspend the marriage of his daughter with Bapker; to 
seize and deliver up Kanoji, and pay the arrears of the Feishkush j 
and that if he did not comply with all this, and did not give good 
and sufficient reason for levying new troops, that he would send a 
force to raze Khurry from its foundations, and seize him and all his 
associates. 

Malhar Rao received this letter, and after considering his 
cousin’s demands, wrote to him for answer, that he would do nei¬ 
ther, and that he might send his force to reduce Khurry whenever 
he liked, as he was ready to receive them and prevent any mischief 
they could do. 

No sooner had this letter been sent, than Malhar Rao began to 
levy more troops, and to put them in a perfect state for meeting and 
opposing the troops of his cousin when they should come, and made 
every preparation he could for a vigorous defence. 

Govind Rao Gaikwdr, on receipt of such an unejjpectcd answer, 
desired Raoba to send a strong force to reduce Khurry and seize 
Malhar Rao and Kanoji. 

The troops were accordingly got ready; Mdkund Rao was 
appointed commander in chief, Govind Punt Mama, to the office of 
Sar Nobat, or Faujdar, and sent with them Mir Gossan, Mir Kha- 
maluden Khan, Sevaram Gardy, Amin Saib, Karan Raw, and 
Jagadi Rao Fandrah, Garguiah, Gorforch, Nombalkar, Abdd Mana, 
and several other Arab jamedars, with their respective detachments 
of horse and foot 5 with Huzur, and all other PAgas, amounting 
altogether to near twenty-five or thirty thousand troops, including 
the fp^^from Gujarat. ^ • 

force took a long time in preparing. However, they left 
Baroda in several small detachments; and went to Ahmedabad, by 
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the way of NaViad, and, after crossing the Saber, they stopped at a 
place called Kalli Kotte, and there they remained some*time till all 
the detachments had joined, and then they comttaenced their march 
towards Khurry j as they went on, they razed the Thana, or Chow- 
key of every village they came to, till they came to Kalol; the 
Tandar, or oflScer of the chowkey at that place, made his escape, 
and went to Malhar Rao, to whomJie reported the approach of Govind 
Punt Mama’s force. 

Malhar Rao, at this time, was at Adulhage with the best of his 
troops, in hopes of intercepting Govind Rao’s force, having been 
told that Govind Punt Mama intended to take that route from 
Kalli Kotte ; but on receiving intelligence of their having gone the 
other way, and reached Kalol, he left Adulhage, and by forced 
marches, went to Khurry, and tKer^ remained quiet till Govind 
Rao's force advanced to a place called Kand, about two miles from 
the fort, when Malhar Rao, Kanoji, with the best of his horse and 
foot, and all the Arabs, commanded by Sultan Jaffer and his brother 
Bader, made a desperate attack, in which Govind Rao’s force was 
defeated, and nbligcd to retire to Kalol j from whence, after three or 
four days’ rest, he marchei in the other direction round the fort, 
and came to a place called K|jindai; he there took post in a valley, 
and on the following day marched towards the fort, with the view of 
attacking it, when Sultan Jaffer, Bader, his brother, and several 
other Arab Jamedars, with Kanoji, Hanmont Dewrao, Trcmbuck 
Rao, Namo Pindara, Sheikh Abnd, the Jamedar of Pattan, with all 
the Scindians, Purbias and Pardesses got out of the fort, and made 
another desjjerate attack which lasted till the afternoon; in this 
grand attack Govind Rao’s force was again defeated, and Mir 
Gossain with great difficulty could- save his guns. In this action 
Kanoji, who haA the arrangement of at, gained great 'credit; he 
himself fought like a brave man, and conducted the whole action 
in sucl^ a masterly manner, that the number of killed and wounded 
of Malhar Rao’s army was about two hundred and odd, whilst that 
of Govind Rao’s array was upwards of four.hTindred, besides horses, 
bullocks, camels, and one elephant, and managed to close the action 
by taking the Baroda Zari Patka, the standa.vd of government. 

Mfr Gossain, disappointed at this* ill success of Govind Eao 
Gaikw^tr’s force, proposed to Govind Punt Mama, that they should 
both go round the fort, to take a view of all the ground, and choose 
a convenient spot for erecting their batteries, and attacking the fort 
at once. This was agreed upon, and*bn the third day of the second 
action, they accordingly went round, and pitched upo^ a large sandy 
voT. IV. 2 d 
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hill, which commanded the fort. This hill was between two villages, 
one called Ardasser, and the other Azandrd, quite close to the fort. 
He prevailed upon Govind Punt Mama to move the whole army to 
that place, which was perfectly sheltered from the guns of the fort, 
and promised to reduce it in four days, if he gave him people and 
assistance to place his eight guns on the top of the hill, which was 
readily complied W'ith. The troops left Kdndal, and oame to 
Ardasser; every thing that Mir Gossain asked was duly given him, 
and the guns were accordingly placed on the top of the hill. No 
sooner had this been done, than Gossain opened his battery, 
threw several shots into the fort, and dismounted one of the guns, 
from Malhar Kao's battery called Merah Ghur, which played upon 
the village of Ardasser, though with little effect, Malhar Kao 
was frightened at this ; he thought he should not be able to defend 
much longer bis favourite fort of Khurry, and was determined to 
push with all his force, and attack that of Govind Kao Gaikwar at 
the village of Ardasser, when a French officer, whom ho had in his 
service, told him to order two great guns to be placed on the top of 
another high hill, immediately at the back of the hills where Gossain 
was with his guns, and to keep all his horses in readiness to charge 
in different directions the moment (^ossain’s fire ceased. Orders 
were accordingly given, but Malhar Kao was so confused, that 
notwithstanding the French officer’s advice, he went to the battery, 
got the gun-carriage repaired, remounted the gun that was dis¬ 
mounted, and kept firing merely to show he kept up a constant fire. 
The French officer, who was called Monsieur John, went upon the 
bill, opened his battery of two guns upon Gossain, and directed his 
fire with such judgment and success, that Gossain was soon obliged 
to ceasonring; the moment that was perceived in Malhar Kao’s 
camp, the horses advanced in different directions, the foot followed, 
and under Kanoji’s direction they charged, and attacked Govind 
Rao’s array with such success, that it was completely defeated, and 
obliged to retire to the other side of the same village, leaving their 
tents, baggage, &c., upon the ground, the greatest part of which, 
and the guns, were carried off by a party which had returned in time 
to save them, but it cost- them the loss of many lives, and among 
them those of their very , respectable sardars, Karan Kao and 
Jagadi Kao Paudfah. Malhar Kao also lost a great many people, 
and some of his best officers, amongst them Namo Pindara, Lateff 
Khan, and Hussen Khdn, the two Pattan Jame^ars. Kanojf, on this 
occasion, made Monsieur John*^a present of a piece of jewellery which 
he always wore about his neck, called h&r. 
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After this great defeat, Govind Punt Mama with his whole 
force retreated to the further end of the village Ardasser, and 
remained there waiting it was supposed for orders from Baroda. 

No sooner had this victory been gained by Malhar Rao, than, in< 
stead of being grateful to Kanqji for his great exertion in favour of his 
cause, he began to be suspicious and afraid of him; and Pana Bacha, 
and Becher Jatti, who did not like Kanojf, took this opportunity of 
poisoning Malhar Rao's mind against Kanoji, by saying all they 
could to his prejudice, inspiring into the mind of Malhar Rao, that 
he was a bad man, though a great warrior, and that from his late 
success, all the troops had a great opinion of him, and that they 
would not be surprised if one day or other, with the assistance of 
these very troops, he made himself master of Khurry. This, by 
degrees, operated so strongly on Malhar Rao's mind, that he was 
afraid of Kanoji, but did nut know how to get rid of him; these 
people finding that Malhar Rao hesitated pending Kanoji away, 
forged a letter to Govind Punt Mama, as if it had been written by 
Kanoji, giving an account of the strength of the fort of Khurry, 
and of Malhar Rao, and advising him to come on, and that he 
would contrive to keep ode of the gates open for him, and that he 
would take care that Malhar Rao's troops should make no 
resistance. 

This letter was intercepted and presented to Malhar Rao, upon 
which he gave full credit to every thing that was said to him against 
Kanoji; as the latter was at this time in the fort of Khurry, without 
any more assistance than that of his domestic servants and a few 
sepoys, a plan was laid by Malhar Rao at the suggestion of his friends 
and associates, to seize and put Kanoji to death. 

Kanoji hearing of this, immediately wrote to his pe^file to be 
upon their guard, and to be in readiness to obey such orders as he 
might send; but being in the fort, and not able to avail himself of 
their assistance, he fled from the house where he lived, to the house 
of his security, BowanbhSi, the brother of Malhar Rao, and 
remained there. * 

Malhar Rao insisted upon his being given up, which Bowanbhiii 
refused, saying, that as long as his security lasted, he would not 
give him up; he then insisted upon his turning him out of the fort, 
which Bowanbhfii readily agreed to do, on the tetms of the security- 
bond, which were, that in the event of any dispute happening 
between them, he was obliged to see all their accounts settled and 
paid, and conduct him safe, with a!f his troops and baggage, to any 
place ten koss distant from Khurry. 


2 d2 
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Some disputes arose between Malhar Rao and Kanoji, con¬ 
cerning the payment of the latter’s old and new levies, which was 
however settled in the best possible way. In the course of the 
settlement of these accounts and differences, some disagreeable 
words passed between Kanoji and Malhar Rao, and the former told 
the latter, that he would at this time close all accounts with him, 
but that if he ever succeeded to the masnad of Baroda, or got the 
means of having a force at his command, the first thing he would 
do, would be to reduce Khurry, and that if he caught him alive, 
he would cut him to pieces j and saying so, he came out of the 
fort, accompanied by Bowanbhdi and his trooi)s, and went to 
Kampurah, where he was received by Bhugat Sing, the Takdr of 
that place, who entertained him and all his troops for four days. 
On the fifth he left that place, and avoiding his father’s territories, 
went to Veremgaung; all the petty Princes, Takurs, and Rajis, in 
the way as he passed, made him presents of money, according 
to their means. The Dessoy, and other people at Veremgaung, 
made him also presents, and entertained him for the few days he 
remained there. 

At this place he sold all his jewels, 'and with some money he 
had, he managed to pay his people, and discharged them all, except 
a few choice sepoys, and about two hundred of his best horse. 

From Veremgaung he went to Sumk Razanpdr, where he re¬ 
mained a few days, and thence he went to a place called 
Dantah, till he obtained the permission of Holkar and Scindiah’s 
people to enter Malw'a with security to his person ; he went direct 
from thence to Ougein j as he went from village to village he was 
entertained on account of the Sirkar, and people made him presents, 
which afforded him the means of living and defraying the expense 
of his followers. From Pugein, he passed by the way of Dhar, the 
country of one of his relations called Ponvar, and came to the hills 
of Raz Pimpla, on the Movass part of it, where he remained. 

The people at Baroda some time after, having received intelli¬ 
gence of this, despatched Nard Serput, and Sidy Amber; (this last 
was the Chella of Salle Chillaby, at Surat; since leaving his master, 
he^had become an intrigtiing officer, and was employed in the service 
of the Gaikwdr;) men on whom Kanoji placed some reliance; they 
went there, saw him, and used every argument in their power to 
persuade him to return to Baroda, in which case they promised him 
that his father would receive and use him well, and their interest 
should be used with his father to give him ‘^some employment. 
Kanoji, too, was tired, and all his means of living and entertaining 
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troops any longer were exhausted; rather therefore than perish in 
the jangles of Raz Pimpla, he determined to return, and accord¬ 
ingly, accompanied these two men, and came to Baroda; but no 
sooner had he arrived there, than he was carried to a large house 
upon the banks of the Sirsagar Tank, and confined there under a 
strong guard. 

When Malhar Rao Gaikwkr wrote, inviting the Nabob Neyeff 
Khan, or otherwise Ismael Beg, with twenty thousand Pattans, he 
had in view, after the defence of Khurry, to attack and'destroy 
Govind Rao Gaikwar's force, and then, joining his and KanojI's 
force to the expected reinforcement, to annoy, plunder, and take 
all the territories of his cousin Govind Rao, and to reduce Baroda 
if possible : he had also in view the reducing of all the petty 
Princes, Rajds, and Taktirs, and making them tributary to him. He 
meant to keep Baroda and the best- of the territories under it to 
himself, and to place Kanoji at Pattan, and Ismael Beg at Pallan- 
pore j the latter was to share one half of all reduced countries, 
and Malhar Rao was to keep for himself the other half. 

He expected Ismael Beg would, from the letter requesting his 
assistance, reach him previous to the approach of Govind Rao's 
force, and often regretted hj^s not having arrived, or even written to 
him acknowledging the receipt of his letter j while in this state of 
suspense respecting the expected assistance, Govind Rao's force 
arrived, and he was fortunate enough to beat them twice j immedi¬ 
ately after the second action at Kuudal, he received a letter from 
Ismael Beg, saying he was ready to come with twenty thousand 
choice Pattans, but that they would not leave their country without 
some money in advance. Malhar Rao instantly wrote to him that 
he might set out for Pallanpore, where he would meet with Sheikh 
Abud Jamedar, who would be despatche^J in a day or two with 
money, and that he would meet with provision and other supplies at 
every stage ; he accordingly despatched Sheikh Abdd Jamedar the 
very next day, with money and credit to the amount of a lak and 

sixty thousand rupees. * 

After the despatch of Sheikh Abdd to await the arrival of 
Ismael Beg at Pallanpore, Govind Punt Mama was determine<I to 
attack Malhar Rao’s force and the fiart of Khurry again, which he 
did, and was again completely defeated, as stated in the account 
of the action already given; being thus defeated the third time, 
he retreated with,his whole army to the farthermost end of the 
village, and took post there, antf it was supposed he wrote to 
Baroda for fresh orders and reinforcements. 
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Meanwhile intelligence arriving from Beseanaghar, that Ismael 
Beg, from Joudptir, was advancing quickly with some Pattans 
towards Pallanpore, Govind Punt Mama, supposing this was the 
reinforcement expected by Malhar Rao, left his army at Ardasser, 
took ten thousand horse and foot with him, and went to Bessana- 
ghar with the view of intercepting them as they passed that place. 
But hearing that the reinforcement consisted of twenty thousand 
choice Pattans, he remained at Bessanaghar, informed the govern¬ 
ment of Baroda, and requested their assistance. 

Ismael Beg arrived at Pallanpore, received the money and the 
credit, divided the same amongst the troops, and wrote to Malhar 
Rao, that he required more money and a large supply of provision and 
other necessaries, as his people from being in want of money and 
provision were sick and mutinous, and were deserting fast. Malhar 
Rao at this time had beaten Govind Rao’s force three different 
times j the fear which he had on its approach was all over, both his 
treasury and credit were exhausted, and he had no immediate means 
of raising either money or credit. He therefore wrote to Ismael 
Beg, that he was endeavouring to raise the means of sending him 
some money and provision, but that in the mean time he might 
send a party of horse with direction to take and plunder Seidpur, 
that it was a large fertile and rich country, and would afford him 
plenty of money and provision for all his army. Ismael Beg took 
the advice, and went there accordingly with a detachment of five 
thousand horse, and as he approached near the place, a Brahman, 
an old inhabitant of Seidpdr, after taking a full view of his party, 
went to Bessanaghar, reported the same to Govind Punt Mama, 
and prevailed upon him to attack them by surprise, promising, at 
the same time, to get all the country people and the Kdlies to join 
him. Trusting to the Bfahman's information, and his influence in 
the country, Govind Punt resolved to follow his advice, and marched 
accordingly j on coming near, Neyeff Khan sent to inquire who 
they were, and was giv^en to understand they were Malhar Rao’s 
troops, coming from Khurry with money and provision, which pre¬ 
vented his collecting his small force, or taking any steps for 
resisting his enemy. He was shortly after taken by surprise, and 
his camp plundered and destroyed. Retreating with about one 
thousand horse and followers, accompanied by his friend Sheikh 
Abdd, he reached Pallanpore, whence he went with all his people to 
Batty, and from thence to his qyn couinjtry. ^ 

The account of this great success having been received at Baroda, 
Govind Punt Mama was ordered to return to Khurry, and to endea- 
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vour to take it, and all the oflicers of the Baroda force were directed 
to use every exertion in their power to enable Govind Punt Mama 
to comply with the wish of government. On his arrival, operations 
again commeneed, but before they came to anything serious, Malhar 
Rao, sensible of the loss of Kanoji, and finding that the hopes of 
assistance from Hindostan had all vanished, and that his own force 
alone was not able to contend with that of Govind Rao Gaikwar, 
resolved upon making peace. 

Negociations were opened for that purpose, and Shahamut Khan, 
Kassiin Khan, and Khamaladin Khan, were deputed to treat on the 
part of Malhar Rao with Govind Punt Mama, but nothing decisive 
or final was concluded. Husson Borah was then employed. He 
very wisely went to Govind Punt Mama’s camp, and told him that 
as he was going to Baroda to negotiate a peace with Govind Rao 
Gaikwar, he (Govind Punt Mama) should move with his army to 
Minda Adulhage, and remain there until h^s (Borah’s) return, and 
that Malhar Rao should remain quiet in his fort 3 this was accord¬ 
ingly agreed upon. 

Hussonbhiu Borah then went to Baroda, saw Govind Rao Gaik- 
Wiir and Raoba, and W’as so successful, that on his third-meeting he 
concluded the peace, on the following conditions:— 

1st. That Malhar Rao’ should remain in quiet possession of 
Khurry, Kaperwange, and Deogaum. 

2nd. That Malhar Rao should instantly pay to Govind Rao 
fifty thousand rupees, and five laks of rupees to the Sirkar, as fol¬ 
lows : namely, two laks and fifty thousand rupees in a month or 
six weeks from the date of the treaty, and the remaining two 
laks and a half in two years, by equal instalments of one lak and 
twenty-five thousand rupees a year. 

3rd. To pay regularly after the date of the treaty every year, one 
lak and fifteen thousand rupees, as it was settled by Fatteh Sing. 

4th. That as soon after the rains as possible, Malhar Rao 
should come to Baroda to pay his respects to Govind Rao Gaikw4r. 
Seid Mdlakella, Manor Punt Nana, Vajiwiuth Pandit, and Vakat- 
sawset, and several other persons were the guarantees of the said 
treaty W peace, as well as of the due performance of its several 

articles. , 

As soon as the treaty was made, signed, and ratified, which was 
in May or June, 1794, the troops were all ordered back to Baroda; 
and Malhar Rao, after the dassarah in the month of October follow¬ 
ing, went to Baro*da and paid his atspects to his cousin, Govind Rao 
Gaikw^. He was well received and entertained agreeably to his 
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rank, and all the men, women and children of the family were happy 

to see him, Govind Rao invited him to stay a little longer, but he, 

suspecting some treachery, was not happy till they allowed him to 

return to Khurry, nor till he was many miles on his way thither. 

* 

Malhar Rao continued very friendly and peaceably till the year 
1799, when his mother, Rajasbm, died, and about six months after, 
his own wife, the mother of Kanda Rao, died. After the death of 
these two persons, Malhar Rao altered his conduct again, took the 
administration of the affairs at Khurry from Husson Borah and 
Christna Rao, and gave it to Pana Bacha and Bechcr Jatti, and at 
the instigation of these two men, both Husson Borah and Christna 
Rao were confined, and he began his old behaviour again ; but with 
the government of Baroda he continued very friendly, and paid his 
Peishkush regularly. 

After the conclusion of the peace above-mentioned, Raoba went 
to Punah on the concerns of the government, and on his return 
from thence in the year 1797, he was the means of procuring for 
Aba Siloknr the maralet or revenue administration of the Pcishwa’s 
share of Ahmedabad, and brought Silokar with him } this man be¬ 
haved remarkably well one year or thereabout, but afterwards he 
began annoying the Gaikwar and his country in such a manner, that 
Govind Rao was obliged to go to war vifith him, which commenced 
about the middle of the year 1799 j at this time Malhar Rao had 
made over the management of Khurry to his son Kanda Rao, in 
whose name all sanuds and other papers were made, and Malhar 
Rao remained simply with the administration of the revenue and 
government. 

Malhar Rao’s motive for putting his son upon the masnad of 
Khurry, notwithstanding the ill-will he bore him, was, first because 
he was his son, and also because his father, Kanda Rao, had put 
him (Malhar Rao) upon the masnad of Khurry at the age of sixteen, 
and he himself was always out in the parganah, and in command of 
his small body of troops, and went once a year on Mullukguery 
collection. Malhar Rao .wished to follow the same plan, and young 
Kanda Rao had no sooner attained the age of sixteen, than he put 
him upon the masnad, and kept himself disengaged to manage the 
revenue business, and to command his troops; besides this he had 
another reason, which was tlie disturbances at Baroda, for had 
Govind Rao Gaikwkr put any of his sons on the masnad during his 
life, so many changes and revolutions would not have taken place; 
this he wished to avoid, and as masaad of Khurry, and all the 
country attached to it, being hereditary estate, would have ultimately 
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fallen to Kanda Rao, he chose to see this business properly settled 
in his life-time. But though the affairs of Khurry were managed in 
Kanda Rao’s name^ yet he was not regularly put upon the gaddi till 
after the death of Govind R^o, in the latter end of October, or begin¬ 
ning of November, 1800. On this occasion all the guns of the fort 
and army fired ; notice was given to all the neighbouring chieftains, 
and all the officers of government and army, together with the Patels 
Dessoy, and the merchants came and made him the congratulatory 
salam and nazar. 

When Rauba went against Ahmedabad, Govind Rao made a 
requisition, requesting Malhar Rao to aid and assist his expedition 
with such troops as he could spare, on which occasion two Pdgfis 
were sent, one of Kanda Rao, and the other of Malhar Rao, with 
Kanda Rao’s Zarl Patkji, and they I’emained there until Silokar 
was seized, and Govind Rao’s force left Abrntsdabad for Baroda. 

However bad the conduct of Malhar Rao might have been in 
other cases, his whole deportment with respect to the Baroda govern¬ 
ment till this time, was uniform and projjcr, although he hated 
Raoba and his caste. 

While Govind Rao’s force was contending with Silokar at Ahmed¬ 
abad, he was taken ill j from day to day he grew worse, and soon 
after he heard of Raoba’s success in reducing the fort of Ahmedabad, 
and taking Silokar a prisoner, he wrote to him to return with all 
possible haste, but before Raoba entered the town, Govind Rao was 
no more. 

It is said that Govind Rao, a few minutes before his death, called 
Kanoji three or four times, and finding he was not there, said, “ Why 
don’t you send foif Kaniah j” (the name by which he used to call him.) 
Mnngal and Sanval Pareks, who were present, said he was coming, 
and they went down below where Anand Rao was, and brought him j 
when Govind Rao said, “ Why have you brought Anaba j where is 
Kaniah ?” they replied, “ He is coming, but Anaba is here, you should 
place him in the masnad, and deliver him the sika and katar.” He 
was then at the point of death, but was able to say, “ Very well,” 
before he died. Anaba was accordingly proclaimed the rfija of 
Gujarat, and next morning the remains of Govind Rao were burnt 
according to custom. , 

On the seventh day after the death of Govind Rao Gaikwhr, 
Kanoji, confederating with some of the Arab Jamedars, took an Arab 
dress, and bribing the guards as he went along, found his way to 
the palace; and befwecii eight and athe o’clock at night he went up 
where his brother was sitting, made his salam, and stood before him. 
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Anand Rao looked at him with astonishment, and asked him, What, 
Kaniah, are you come?” he answered, *^Yes.” Well,” said Anand 
Rao, ** sit down.” No sooner was he seated, than Anand Rao sent for 
the Sika and Katar, and said Take thj^s.” Kanoji wanted nothing 
else, he received them with pleasure, and immediately gave orders to 
secure the gates, and the next morning made all his arrangements and 
commenced his government. Raoba was at this time at his house 
in Uas Purahj he kept him there taking no notice of him, and 
appointed his brother Babaji his karbary, and began calling every 
body to account, fining some and confining others, which disgusted 
every body and put them upon their guard, to devise means to 
overthrow him. 

Kanoji, immediately on his assuming the masnad of Baroda, 
wrote to Malhar Rao, putting him in mind of his treatment at 
Khurry, the manner ini' which his account was settled, the arrears of 
Peishkush since he last paid it to his father (iovind Rao, and saying 
that if he did not satisfy all these demands, he would send a force 
to reduce Khurry and bring him to Baroda, where he would cut 
him to pieces, according to the promise he made on leaving Khurry. 

This message seriously alarmed Malhar Rao, as he knew Kanoji 
was capable of executing his threat. ^ He directly wrote to Raoba, 
expressing his concern at Kanoji having assumed the masnad and 
government of Baroda in the place of Anand Rao, who was entitled 
to it, and that he was surprised that a faithful servant like him could 
suffer it without taking some steps to prevent it, and to put Anand 
Rao upon the masnad, and that if any assistance was required he 
would give all in his power. 

This was not all, but apprehensive of his lcttersT)eing intercepted, 
he sent a Vakil of his to be at Baroda, to communicate to him every 
event which took place, and inspire in the mind of Raoba and other 
officers of the former government, the necessity of dispossessing 
Kanoji of the masnad, and placing Anand Rao upon it as the right¬ 
ful heir, being Govind Rao Gaikwar’s eldest and legitimate son. 

Had Kanoji conducted himself with moderation, and endeavoured 
to gain the good-will of those who had always been about his father, 
and those who were in his confidence, particularly the two Banians, 
Mungal and Sanval Pareks, who were always considered as the suppbrt 
of government, and had called in Raoba, and conferred the adminis¬ 
tration upon him, Anand Rao would have remained where he was, 
and Kanoji would have been on the masnad till this day; but he 
never ceased tyrannically seizin|| upon innocent people, putting them 
in irons, and fining them large sums of money; this gave a general 
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disgust, and caused such a terror in the country, that no one thought 
himself or his property safe while this man was on the masnad, and 
people began to join and confederate together to devise a plan for 
seizing and confining him. • 

Malhar Rao also was continually importuning Raoba by his 
Vakfl/and by letters, offering assistance if necessary. His first view 
was to prevent Kanoji sending a force against Khurry, which he 
certainly would have done if he had continued on the masnad of 
Baroda. His next view was, if Raoba succeeded, to get Nariad back, 
and the Peishkush remitted, as the one was taken, and the other 
established by an arbitrary act of Fatteh Sing, merely because his 
father, Kan da Rao, gave shelter to his nephew, Govind Rao Gaikwdr, 
and afterwards fitted out an armament, and went to Govind Rao's 
assistance against Fatteh Sing; his ultimate view was, by Anand 
Rao being placed on the masnad, to become one day or other entitled 
to the masnad of Baroda, either on failure of his having a son, and 
young Fatteh Sing dying during his minority, or as Anand Rao was 
a man of weak intellect, to excite through some quarrels the women 
(who were not fond of the then administration) when he would 
perhaps be able to step in, to look after the interest of his foolish 
relative, and become master*of the country. 

It is supposed that Raoba had made, through his vakil, some 
kind of promise to induce him to hope that he would, if he suc¬ 
ceeded, restore Nariad, and remit the Peishkush. 

Kanoji reigned four months, at the end of which he was seized, 
and confined in the fort of Kanapdr. Anand Rao was put upon 
the masnad, and, Raoba and all his friends and relations resumed 
their different offices, as in the time of the late Govind Rao, except 
Mungal Pareks, who would no longer have the management of the 
domestic administration. 

When Malhar Rao received intelligence of Raoba’s success in 
confining Kanoji, and putting Anand Rao upon the masnad, he was 
apparently greatly rejoiced j he fired a salute from all the guns in 
the fort of Khurry, and wrote to Raoba, congratulating him on so 
hapffy an event, and praised Raoba for his faithful attachment to 
<|ovind Rao’s family. Matters afterwards went on very quietly, 
and Malhar Rao, in full confidence that Raoba would restore Nariad 
to him, remit the Peishkush, and make some further compensation, 
instructed his vakil to speak to him concerning the same; this he 
did, but Raoba avoided giving any answer till he had made all his 
arrangements for the safety of the government and the country, 

Kanoji’s confinement took place about the month of November, 
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1800, and until the month of March, 1801, or after the termination 
of the Huli festival, llaoba gave no answer respecting the restoration 
of Nariad; on the contrary, he expressed his indignation at Malhar 
Rao's unjust pretensions, and hopes of Nariad being restored, and 
said that llaoba, as a karbary or dewan, could not take upon 
himself to remit the Peishkush, which was established by Fatteh 
Sing so long ago, and desired his vakil, Gangadar Punt, to write to 
him, that it was necessary to pay the Peishkush of three years 
due to the government of Baroda. 

Malhar Rao’s vakil did so, but at the same time wrote to him 
that Anand Rao was a man of weak intellects, and not fit to be 
upon the masnad, and that the whole government was managed by 
the Purvoes, (meaning Raoba and all his relations,) who did not 
mind anything but their pleasure, and their own interests, to the 
ruin of the state and the country 3 that Kanoji was not entitled to 
the government, being born of a Rajput woman, that Anand Rao 
was a fool, and unfit for the masnad; and that Fatteh Sing was at 
Puiiali, and that it was a matter of doubt whether the Peishwa 
would let him return, besides that he was young and unfit for 
government^ he concluded with recommending his levying new 
troops, and taking possession of Baroda at once. 

Malhar Rao, finding that all hopes of Raoba’s complying with 
his wishes were gone, and receiving from his vakil a regular account 
of every transaction which passed at Baroda, with every information 
regarding the state of the force, and how much the whole govern¬ 
ment was at the mercy of the five or six Arab Jamedars and 
Banians, began levying troops with the view of laying the country 
waste, and taking Baroda if possible. Gangabfii, the widow of Da- 
maji, and tlie mother of Manaji, who invited Kanoji, also wrote 
Malhar Rao a letter in the iiarao of Kanda Rao, as he was then on 
the masnad, saying that the Purvoes had confined Kanojf, and having 
placed a fool upon the masnad, had made themselves masters of 
the country 3 that all the Gaikwar’s family were starving, and that 
they were surprised*thht he, being one of the Gaikwars, did not 
think of levying troops or coming to their assistance 3 and that it 
he had any regard to the name of Gaikwdr, he should lose no time 
in coming to Baroda, take the administration from the hands *of 
the Purvoes, and make arrangements for the preservation of the 
Gaikw£ir’s name and state. Upon this he began augmenting bis 
levy with vigour, and determined to make war t]je second time, and 
pay himself by becoming the R5|d of Gujarat. 

While this sort of correspondence was going on between Malhar 
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Ilao and his vakil, the latter continually complaining to Rauba that 
his master gave no answer respecting the payment of the Peishkush, 
and Raoba finding no overture from Malhar Rao for li([uidating 
this old account, and that on the contrary he was vigorously raising 
troops, and that his vakil, Gangadar Punt, under the plea of 
going to perform some religious ceremonies at Chandor Karnally, 
had gone to Khurryj he prevailed upon those people who had 
guaranteed the treaty of peace in 1794, and been security for its 
performance, to go to Khurry, and demand from Malhar Rao the 
arrears of the Peishkush, and his reason for raising troops. Seid 
Mulakella, Manor Punt Nana, Vajnauth Pandit, Vakatsawseth, and 
several other persons, went to Khurry, and had an interview with 
Malhar Rao; but all the reply they had was, that he was short of 
cash, and that the troops he was raising were with the view of root¬ 
ing out the Kdlies from the country j they observed to him that 
they feared such an answer would not be deemed satisfactoiy by 
the Darbar at Baroda, upon which he dismissed them under a pro¬ 
mise of giving them a more satisfactory one the next day; but 
before day-break a guard of Pattans was put on each of them, and 
it was signified to them that if they did not go back to the place 
whence they came, he would put them all in close confinement. 
Thus circumstanced, they Iiad no alternative, but to return to 
Baroda. This happened about the latter end of October, 1801. At 
this time Malhar Rao had a force of about fifteen thousand horse 
and foot; and no sooner were the above people returned, than he 
quitted Khurry, leaving a sufficient garrison there, went toBessanaghar, 
and took that place early in November. Makdnd Rao about this 
time arrived at Khurry with three or four hundred troops; Sidy 
Amber, who was at Surat, also came to Khurry by the way of Bal- 
lassonor; Semi Rajanpur arrived with ten Bracks of Scindiah's 
Pattans and Dekkani Sepoys; and Sevarara Jagadiss, otherwise 
Sevaram Gardy, whom Malhar Rao had, by dint of money and pro¬ 
mises, brought over to his interest, instead of going to join the army 
of Babaji Appaji, which was at Garwell, about ten koss from Ahraed- 
abad went with all his force to Khurry, and joined Malhar Rao, 
in consequence of which Bahaji was obliged to leave his station 
and take shelter at Kambay, until he^ received reinforcements from 


Baroda. 

Malhar Rao kept himself quiet at Kalol, assembling all the troops 
he could, till he had nearly forty thousand horse and foot, including 
Kdlies, &c. All His best t»oops ware stationed at Kalol; the Pen- 
daris and Kfilies were employed in annoying and plundering 
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Govind Rao Gaikwir s territories, and in the mean time he was 
corresponding both witli Kauoji and Anand Rao, and with several 
women of the Gaikwdr family at Baroda; to the former he gave out 
that he was fighting to release him from his situation; for although 
he had when in power written a threatening letter to him, still he 
was one of the Gaikwars, and more fit for the charge of government 
than the fool whom the Purvoes, with the view of keeping the 
government and the country amongst themselves, had put upon the 
masnad; to the latter he said that he was sorry to observe him 
more like, a state prisoner than a master, and that he was levying 
troops with the view of coming to Baroda, to chastise and confine 
all the Purvoes, release him from that sort of treatment, and make 
the necessary arrangements for the preservation of the country, as 
well as of his uncle Damaji’s family. Anand Rao wrote him for 
answer, that he would be happy to see him, as the Brahmans, as he 
always called Raoba and other ofiiccrs of government, had treated 
him like a fool, and that they were no longer under his authority 
and control, and therefore the sooner he came and made his 
arrangements for the good of the country the better. This letter 
was shown to llusson Borah, in the presence of Kanda Rao, Jevaji 
Bassarah, Ragojf, and others, when he went to Khurry by Major 
Walker’s desire to obtain the release of Captain Williams and 
Sanderji. 

While this sort of correspondence was going on between Malhar 
Rao, Kanoji, Anund Rao, and the women, the former employed a 
vast number of intriguing people to disunite the Arabs, and bring 
them over to his interest; this measure was not without success, as 
some of the Jamcdars had already promised to join him, and like¬ 
wise some of the Fagahs and Selledars, except Mir Kbamaladin 
Khan, whose people were above listening to any proposals of the 
kind. Malhar Rao’s intention was to conquer all the Gaikwdr's ter¬ 
ritories, destroy the Purvoes, and take Baroda, not for Kanoji or for 
Anand Rao, but for himself, the former not being entitled to reign 
from his not being borh of a Dekkani woman, the latter because he 
was a fool and incapable of being trusted with the government; and 
that he, being the nephew of Damajf, had the best right to it. He 
therefore determined to put his plan into execution, and had taken 
his measures, and made his preparations accordingly. 

Raoba, aware of this, and knowing that some of the Banians, and 
most of the Arab Jamedars, and of the Pagahs ^and Sillidars, were 
favourably inclined towards MPalhar Rao, had no alternative but 
to solicit the aid of the English to reduce Khurry, and take Malhar 
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Rao, It was only by their assistance that he could hope to save 
himself, family, and indeed the whole body of Purvocs, from falling 
into the hands of their arbitrary and cruel enemy, who would not 
spare them. 

Raoba accordingly dispatched Mir Khamaladin Khan and Gopal 
Rao to the Governor at Bombay. In consequence of some previous 
correspondence, the Governor had sent Major Walker, who had 
several conferences with Raoba, and as report says, one or two 
meetings with the Rajd, Anand Rao, who, of course, would act 
whichever way the Furvoes desired, and who on receipt of a present, 
would put his seal to any paper whatsoever written by his kar- 
barics. What^report the major sent to Bombay was not known, 
but soon after, the Governor, Mir Khamaladin Khan, and Gopal 
Rao, went to Surat, and the English troops began to assemble at 
Kambay. As soon as the Governor had made his own arrangements, 
he left Surat and went to Kambay, to see the iplan carried into effect, 
as also, it is supposed, with the view of seeing Raoba, who, soon 
after the Governor’s arrival at Kambay, went there to see him. 

The troops marched from Kambay, and came l8y Ahmedabad to 
Adulhagc, and joined Babaji’s array, which was lying there, 
after having been beaten and repulsed several times by Malhar 
Rau’s force. 

Major Walker’s wish, one should imagine, must have been to 
effect an accommodation between Malhar Rao and the Baroda 
government, and to reconcile them to each other, for a negociation 
to that effect was opened almost from the time he joined j but Mal¬ 
har Rao obstinately resisted every proposal, at the suggestions and 
advice of Becher Jatti, Pana Bacha, and several other people in 
his confidence, and with whom he advised j he also proposed inso¬ 
lent terms, and behaved in so ridiculous a manner, that Major 
Walker was obliged to continue his march, and proceed to a place 
called Shertah, where he halted in a large field between that and a 
village called Syed, about three koss from Kalol. 

At this place Malhar Rao had an interview with Major Walker. 
The particulars of the conference between them were not known, 
hut from reports then prevailing, it was understood that Malhar 
Rao was to go to Kambay with five or^six hundred men, accompanied 
by Major Walker’s people, in order to settle all differences with the 
Governor, who was there when this arrangement was completed. 
Malhar Rao after making and receiving presents, took leave of the 
major and went to Kalol, •where he was to have remained; but on 
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his arrival he forgot all he had settled at Shertah, and with the 
advice of his associates he went from Kalol directly to Khurry. 

Major Walker and Babaji, finding Malhar Rao was not at Kalol 
as agreed npon, marched with their respective forces to Badassen, 
about two koss from Khurry : on their arrival there, Sunderji and 
Captain Williams went into the fort, where Malhar Rao detained 
them, and attacked Major Walker, who was obliged to retire and 
remain under intrenchment at Badassen. 

While in this situation, Husson Borah and Vacatsawset went 
to Khurry to obtain the release of Sunderji and Captain Williams. 
Vacatsawset returned; but Husson Borah remained with Sunderji 
and Captain Williams, treating with Malhar Rao rdl^pecting them ; 
in the mean time, the reinforcement from Bombay arrived, attacked 
and took the outward battery, and then the fort. 

Previous to the English taking the fort of Khurry, Malhar Rao 
had gone to the English army, still in hopes of making some 
arrangements ; but he left orders to his son, Kanda Rao, and his 
family, to leave the place and go to Drangedraw in Kattiwar, where 
they according]y*went, with such baggage and necessaries as could 
be carried away. 

Malhar Rao came to Kambay, where the Governor prevailed 
upon Raoba to give him a Jaghir j ^ariad was accordingly given 
him, where he remained from June till December, when he 
made his escape, and went to Lirari, thence to a place called 
Morby, and directed his son and family to join him there. At 
this place he remained one month, and went to Maliah, a village 
in Kattiwar, where, from what cause or reason nobody knows, 
he put his son Kanda Rao in confinement under the guard of 
Captain Joaquim, who had joined him at Morby 5 he afterwards 
went to Shapur, a village of the Parganah of Bhuj. At this place 
he remained quiet for about four or five months j he then began 
levying troops, and no sooner was he able to muster about four 
thousand horse and foot, than, leaving his women there under the 
care of Hanmont Rao Gaikwdr, and taking Kanda Rao with him, 
he came to Sailah, by the way of Kua; in this district he burnt and 
destroyed about five villages. While he was lying there with his 
small force, the Dessoy of Patti solicited his assistance to oppose 
the force of Babaji, which was^coming to that place on his Mulluk« 
guery collection. What answer Malhar Rao gave him was not 
known, but it it is supposed he declined for want of a sufficient 
' force and money. His intentipiBu was t«» go roifiid the country to 
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collect troopd and money j he accordingly* went from Sailali to 
Purbniider, Mangrorc, Junagur, and other place-s in that direction, 
collecting money and troops; and after having collected near 
twelve thousand horse and foot, he returned to Kattiwar, and came 
to Sailali again, whence he sent a small party to Dollcrah to see 
who was there j but Babaji's army coming to Warwan at the same 
time, obliged him to move and go towards the Parganah of Baba- 
reah, where, a little before he was attacked by Babaji’s troop.s, 
Kanda Rao was liberated from confinement. 

In this attack he lost a great many of his horse and foot. 
Want of money and provision, and the apprehension of being 
taken by Babaji, caused many to desert, particularly about one thou¬ 
sand Scindians, and almost all the Arabs whom he had entertained 
at Juuagur. Malhar Rao, with about two thousand men and 
horse, including followers, was obliged to fly to Tallajah and thence 
to Baunagar, where the Rdjd of that place received and gave him 
some money, some say five thousand, others say six thousand ru¬ 
pees, to defray his expenses ; but as he could np longer remain 
there, nor go to any other place by land, all his people having left 
him, the Rfija and his dewan got him a boat, to go to Pdrbunder 
by water. On this vessel, IVIalhar Rao, his son Kanda Rao, Jevaji 
Bussarah, Rawjf, and Giingather Pundit, embarked with the view of 
landing at Piirbunder, or at Mandavi, and accordingly dropped down 
the river, but before the boat was out of the river, the Raja and his 
dewan, from what reason it was not known, took the opportunity of 
the Surat convoy coming to Gogo to frighten Malhar Rao by saying, 
that the English government had sent that vessel to apprehend him. 
This made him return and land at Baunagar again, and as Babaji 
was in the neighbourhood at this time, the Rdjd declined giving him 
any shelter, but gave Jevaji Bussarah, Rawji, and Gungather Pandit, 
every assistance in his power, and escorteti them safe to Dangadrah 
that very night j he then sent Malhar Rao and his son to the hills 
of Pally Tanah, where, after six days they were discovered and 
seized by a party of Katty, employed by BAbaji for .that purpose, 
and were immediately delivered up to Babaji, in his camp, at a place 
called Dary. 

At this place the father and son.remained a fortnight under 
a guard, suffering from want of food, clothes, and bedding, 
Kanda Rao, who was very unwell when taken by the Kattys at the 
hills of Pally Tanah, became seriously ill, and Malhar Rao appre¬ 
hensive of fatal cdnscquen<%s, prcifiqfied to Babaji to send him 
to Gangabfii at Baroda. Babaji consented to it, hut Kanda 
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Rao declined, saying * that if they were to be treated in that 
maimer^ he would rather stay with his father, and die with him; 
he afterwards got better, when he and his father were sent to 
Ahmedabad under a strong guard. 

On their arrival at this place, Malb^, who was acting there under 
Babaji, put them in close confinement in a dirty old ruinous house 
under ten sentries, and allowed them two seers of flour each per day, 
a quarter seer of ghee, and two pice-worth of vegetables, but before 
this small quantity of coarse and mean provisioxi reached them, the 
best part of it was eaten by the sepoys employed to bring it. 

In this situation they remained for eight or ten days, when they 
were conducted to a room, the doors and windows of which were all 
filled up with chunam and bricks, without any opening for the cir¬ 
culation of air, and in which there was only one small opening to 
admit the provisions which were sent every day. In this room they 
were obliged to dress their victuals, sit, sleep and perform all the 
other functions of nature. 

Some days^fter two pair of heavy irons were brought, one 
was put on Malhar Rao, and the other they wished to put on 
Kanda Rao, when some respectable people assembled and said 
that was not just, because, however deserving Malhar Rao might 
have been of such treatment, Kanda Rao was innocent, and that 
it was hard he should undergo such treatment, which made Malbd 
decline putting him in irons. 

No sooner was Malhar Rao put in irons than he declined receiving 
the provisions which they sent him, because with them on he could 
not dress his victuals j upon which they agreed to take off the 
irons just about dinner-time, and put them on again 3 but a few 
days afterwards they did not care whether he dressed his victuals 
or not, and whether he ate or not, and declined taking off his irons. 
After this, Malhar Ran, for upwards of six months, lived upon 
four pice-worth of milk and a little sugar, and Kanda Rao upon two 
seers of wheat or badjeri flour, a little ghee, and two pice of vege¬ 
tables 3 and all the thne they were thus confined, they were not 
allowed to change their clothes, (indeed they were allowed none to 
enable them to change,) wash their bodies, nor to shave themselves, 
or cut their nails. 

In this situation they were brought to Baroda, and sent to a 
garden called Mastd Bagh, where they had nothing to eat, or sleep 
on, so that the two days they remained there they were obliged 
to sleep on the ground, and'cMalhai* Rao b^ng in irons, could 
scarcely move from the place where he was put by the Palankin 
Kdlies, who brought them from Ahmedabad. 
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While in Mastu Bagh, Anand Rao Gaikwdr paid Malhar Rau a 
visit there 3 he entered the garden upon a tatii, with four or five 
khidmatgars, and came to the place where Malhar Rao was 3 he 
then embraced him 3 what passed between them nobody knows. 
Kanda Rao was at .some distance, and as Anand Rao never asked 
after him, he kept himself where he was. Soon after he came, Uus- 
son Borah made his appearance, and while they were engaged in 
conversation. Major Urquhart came, and with great difficulty car¬ 
ried Anand Rao to Major Walker. 

A few minutes after he was gone, Mr. de Souza came and sat 
for about an hour, spoke both to Malhar Rao and Kanda Rao, and 
offered them his services at Broach, or on the road to that place. 

The next day they left Baroda and went to Meyam Gam, and 
thcncc to Kabertan, a village of the Broach Parganah, where the 
officer, commanding the English guard which accompanied them, 
ordered the irons to be taken off. ^ 

On their arrival at Broach, they were carried to the Darbar- 
house in the fort, where they were treated with great attention, and 
provided with every thing they could wish for. 

They left Broach late in the season, and wore obliged to put 
back and proceed over-land, and since their arrival at Bombay, they 
have been well attended to, ’and have every reason to be satisfied 
with the treatment they have met with from the English govern¬ 
ment. 


The succinctness of the conclusion of this narrative, is too charac¬ 
teristic of the self-denying demeanour which so strongly marked the 
whole character of the late Mr. Duncan, to admit of a doubt that it 
was dictated by him. It is gratifying to be able to add, on the 
authority of a friend who was at the time here alluded to on tlie 
spot, that Malhar Rao received every kindness from the Bombay 
government, that he was permitted to be at •large on his parole, and 
that he visited the principal gentlemen at the Presidency, to whom 
he took every opportunity of expressing his sense of the liberal 
treatment he received from the government, and in particular of the 
kind and humane attention of the Governor, Mr. Duncan. 

An anecdote with which the Editor has been favoured by the friend 
above alluded to, will more fully illustrate not only the interest that 
was taken by Mr. tluncan iA everything that concerned Malhar Rao, 
but also the peculiar character of Malhar Rao himself. 

2 E 2 
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A piece of gn)und on Malabar-hill, on which there was a house 
and garden, and a Hindu pagoda, had heen sequestrated and sold by 
the sheriff, the purchaser being an opulent and highly respectable 
Parsi merchant. 

The Ilindiis resident at Bombay, notwithstanding the transfer 
of the property, claimed a right to the pagoda, as a place of religious 
worship, which had been long frequented by their caste. The claim, 
as a matter of right, was objected to, and it became a subject of 
tedious and expensive litigation in the Court at Bombay, of which 
Sir James Mackintosh was then Recorder. 

Malhar Rao put himself at the head of the Hindd claimants, and 
the suit was carried on in his name, at the expense of the Bombay 
Government, w’ho instructed their law oflicers to prosecute it. 
Malhar Rao had a strong personal feeling in the matter, and was 
constant in his attendance in Court, whenever the cause was likely 
to be discussed. The action, however, was defended with much 
spirit, and Malhar Rao, not accustomed to the formality of legal pro¬ 
ceedings, became impatient at the "law’s delay,” Which was to him 
quite unaccfmntable, nor could he ascertain with any certainty, when 
a decision was likely to be obtained. 

He consequently thought it might be better terminated by the 
parties litigant, without troubling the Court further, and he formally 
£)roposcd to his Farsi antagonist in the suit, that they two should 
decide the matter by personal combat. " I have a sword,” said 
Malhar Rao, “you can get another, let us meet and fight for it, 
and whichever proves victorious, will of course be allowed to keep 
the pagoda.” We need not say, that this mode of “joining issue,” 
however consonant to Malhar Rao’s principles and previous practice, 
was declined by the Parsf, who would indeed have stood but a poor 
chance in a personal encounter with such an antagonist. 

Malhar Rao was in person of small size and stature, remarkably 
active, with a keen penetrating eye, and very intelligent countenance, 
lie never appeared without a sword in his hand.— Ed. 
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Note on the Communication of J. R. Steuart, Esq., (page 2/3,) 
by Professor Wilson, Director of the R. A. S. 

Some of the coins of which Mr. Steuart possesses so extensive a col¬ 
lection, and of which he has favoured the Society with such full and 
valuable illustrations, have from time to time found their way to 
Calcutta, and been noticed and delineated by Mr. James Prinsep 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Knowing the 
active interest which that gentleman has displayed in the investiga¬ 
tion of the different important numismatic discoveries recently made 
in India, and anticipating from his singular talent for deciphering 
novel forms of Indian characters, the possij^ility of his finding the 
key of those which occur on Mr. Steuart’s coins, I requested Captain 
Harkness to transmit to Mr. Prinsep a copy of the engravings now 
published. The advantages expected from this communication have 
been more than realized, as the characters have been deciphered and 
the inscriptions satisfactorily read. The May number of the Bengal 
Journal just received, contains an interesting account of Mr. 
Prinsep’s success, and repeats the legends of Mr. Steuart’s plate 
arranged in the order in which each is to be read, differing chiefly 
in this respect from the plate, in transferring to the head of the 
line the two or three letters which there stand at the end of it. 

From Mr. Prinsep’s verification of the character, it results that 
the language of the inscription is Sanskrit, written in an ancient 
form of the Deva nagari alphabet, and omitting most of the vowel 
signs, as is still the practice, it appears, in the language of Sindh. 
The letter r and some of the compound consonants are elongated 
below the line, and thus give the peculiar appearance which is cha¬ 
racteristic of the inscriptions on these coins. 

The equivalents of the different inscriptions will be found in Mr. 
Prinsep’s paper, but as a specimen of his interpretation we may take 
the first line in our second plate, removing the last two letters to its 
commencement. It then maybe read ** Rdjnah KritrimasyaSdhasya, 
Swami .Tanadama Putrasya (coin) of •the elected King Rudra Sah, 
son of Swdmi Janadama.” 

The other inscriptions all commence with the same words,— 
“ Rdjnah Kritrima^a, the king made or elected,” varied in two or 
three instances to “ Rdjnah' Mahd!**Kritrimasya, the great elected 
king;” the names amount to eleven, thus specified by Mr. Prinsep. 
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1. Rudra Sah, son of a private individual, Swdmi Janadarna. 

2. Agadama, his son. 

Here the connexion is broken. 

3. Swanii Rudra Dama. 

4. Swami Rudra Sah, his son. 

The connexion again broken. 

5. Dama Sah, of whom no coins exist. 

6. Vijaya Sah, his son. 

7. Vira Dama, another son of Dama Sab. 

8 . Rudra Sah, son of Vira. 

9. Viswa Sah, son of Rudra. 

10. Atri Dama, another son of Rudra. 

11 . Viswa Sah, son of Atri Dama. 

The only object of this note being to complete the results afiforded 
by Mr. Steuart's plates as the ground-work of Mr. Prinsep’s inter¬ 
pretation, it is unnecessary to enter into any examination of the 
latter gentleman’s attempts to assign a date and position to the Sahs 
of Cutch, especially as they are less successful than his determination 
of the purport of the inscriptions. The title Sah is, as he shows, by 
no means uncommon in India, as in the case of the ruling family in 
Nepal. The style of, the coins and the apparent imperfect represen¬ 
tation of Greek characters on one face, justify the inference that 
these princes reigned in Catch in the early part of our sera. 


[^An interesting paper has been received, on the Manners and Institu¬ 
tions of the Independent Nestorian Christians dwelling in Kurdistan, 
written by Mr, Rassam, one of their body, whose extensive acguaintance 
with the various tribes in that part of the world has necessarily opened 
to him peculiar sources of information. 

This paper was received too late in the session to appear in the present 
number of the Jmmal .— Edit.] 
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Aprii. 8, 1837. 

A Committee was held this day at one o’clock. 

Present;—^The Right lion. C. W. Williams Wynn, M. P.; Sir Charles 
Forbes, Bart.; Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart.; Colonel Briggs ; John 
Fraser, Esq.; Dr. Horsficld; J..ouis H. Petit, Esq.; Colonel Sykes; 
Captain Harkness. 

On the pi-opositiori that the Right Hon. Mr. Wynn, the President of the 
Society, do take the Chair, Mr. Wynn suggested that Sir Charles Forbes, 
who had taken so lively an interest in the success of the Committee of 
Agriculture and Commerce, should be elected its Chairman; but that till 
that gentleman arrived, he would be happy to supply his place. This sug¬ 
gestion was unanimously agreed to, and 

It was Resolved,—^That Sir Charles Forbes be requested to accede to 
the nomination. 

On the arrival of Sir Charles Forbes, the resolution of the Committee 
was communicated to him; to which having kindly acceded, he was duly 
elected Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, and he 
took the Chhir accordingly. 

The Secretary read the following Minutes of the Council of the Society: 

“July 16, 1836. 

“ Resolved,—That the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce do con¬ 
sist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council, and of 
the following gentlemen:—the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone; Major-Gen. 
Sir Henry Worsley, K. C. B.; Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, M. D.; Colonel John 
Briggs; John CrawfUtd, Esq.; James Qnpper, Esq.; John Fraser, Esq.; 
Dr. ilorsfield; M. Scott Moore, Esq., M. D.; John Forbes Roylc, Esq.” 
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" Fkbhuary 22, 1837. 

RULES FOR THE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMERCE. 

“ 1st. That all Members of the Council be, ex-officio. Members of the 
Colnmittee. 

“ 2n(l. That Members of the Committee not Members of the Council, 
shall go out at the Anniversary, and that others from the general body of 
the Members of the Society shall be elected in their room; or the same 
Members may be re-clected. The election to be by ballot. 

“ 3rd. That the Committee do from time to lime report their proceedings 
to the Council. 

“4th. That any person not a Member of the Society, desirous of further¬ 
ing the objects of the Committee, may be at liberty to subscribe for the same. 

“ 5th. That all subscriptions for such objects be kept separate from the 
general fund of the Society, and applied to the objects of the Committee 
only. 

“ Gth. That all subscribers of one pound and upwards be entitled to 
copies of all printed proceedings of the Committee.". 

Resolved,—That the Committee arc anxious to relieve the Secretai-y of 
the Society at the earliest practicable, period at which their funds will 
permit, from this additional call on his time and exertions; but in the mean 
while, they hope that Captain Harkness will have the goodness to conduct 
the business of the Committee. 

Resolved,—That the Secretary be authorized to obtain occasional assist¬ 
ance, at an amount of expense not exceeding sixty pounds per annum. 

A mass of Papers were submitted to the Committee, containing the 
Replies of the several Collectors under the Presidency of Madras, to Queries 
suggested by Mr. M'Cullocb, on statistics, manufactures, commerce, &c., 
and transmuted to India by the Committee of Correspondence of the 
Society. 

Resolved,—^That these papers be conveniently arranged for reference; and 
that a list of the Queries, with marginal notes indicating the corresponding 
number of the Reply, the places from which, and the persons by whom 
answers have been returned, be prepared. 

Resolved,—That Mr. M'Culloch be informed of the reebipt of the 
replies to his queries from^ Madras; and that he have access to the same. 

Read the following communications;— 

1 st. From Mr. Harman Visger, of Bristol, on Lichens, with specimens, 
&:c., &c.; and expressing his conviction that the extensive regions of the 
East must produce, in abundance, some of the known, and many of the 
unknown, though probably not less valuable. Lichens available for dyeing; 
that a large and certain supply of good sorts would greatly stimulate the 
consumption, which has been much checked by the^short supply and high 
price of the best-known Lichens u'sed for dyeing; that, at present, he esti- 
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mates the annual import at from 60,000L to 80,000/.; that he would be 
happy carefully to test any specimens that may be sent to him, and to 
report on them; and tliat lie had sent to the Committee such specimens of 
Lichens as he had then been able to procure, with a list and paper of instruc¬ 
tions, nut confined merely to them, but comprising others which he would 
send so soon as he could procure them. (See page 4). 

2 nd. From Mr. Southey, of Coleman Street, on East Indian Wool, with 
specimens, &c., &c. (See page 5). 

3rd. Extract of a Letter from Messrs. Forbes and Co., of Bombay ; on 
Indian Iron. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Committee be returned to these 
gentlemen for their kind attention ; and that the list of Lichens and paper 
of instructions drawn up by Mr. Visger, and the letter from Mr. Southey, 
be printed in this day's proceedings. (See page 4). 

Resolved,—^That the specimens of Lichens furnished by Mr. Visger, of 
the ammoniacal liquor for extracting the colour, and of the colour required, 
be sent to the different Fresidencics of India, and to Ceylon and China, 
through the medium of the home and local Governments, and to the several 
Horticultural and Agricultural Societies already established in India; and 
that fifty copies of the Committee's Proceedings of this day accompany each 
assortment of the specimens. 

Resolved,—That the subject of Mr. Southey's communication on East 
Indian Wool, and of the extract of a letter from Messrs. Forbes and Co., of 
Bombay, on East Indian Iron, be allowed to lie over until the result of the 
exatnination of the expected in\*cstmcnts of those articles be known. 

Read a letter from the Horticultural Society of London, dated the 31st 
ultimo, enclosing a paper of proceedings of the Meerut Horticultural 
Society, and the report of the Members of the Committee to whom these 
communications had been referred.' 

Resolved,—That extracts from the paper of proceedings of the Meerut 
Horticultural Society be published in the Committee's proceedings of this 
day (see page 7) ; and that in all similar cases, papers be referred to parti¬ 
cular Members for their report thereon. 

Professor Roylo suggested that specimens of the species of Lichen used 
in India for the purpose of dyeing (one of which is extensively employed in 
the Northern provinces, and is there called Chulcheleera,) be obtained, and 
sent to Mr? Visger for the purpose of being submitted to experiment. 

Resolved,—^That the Committee take measures to obtain specimens of 
those Lichens ; and that they be sent to Mr. Visger for experiment. 

An Oder was made by Professor Royle, to furnish a list of all the plants 
of India which yield oil. 

An similar offer was made by Colonel Sykes, with reference to the 
plants of the Dckkan which are suitable to the purposes of domestic 
economy. 

Professor Royle also promised to prepare a paper on the subject of 
Caoutchouc, and to submit it K^the Cotpjnittec, at as early a period as his 
present numerous avowtifus would permit. 

fl2 
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Resolved,—‘That the Committee will be happy to avail themselves of the 
kind offers of Professor Royle and Colonel Sykes. 

Resolved,—That J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., be nominated a Member of the 
Committee. 

Resolved,—That letters be addressed to the Horticultural and Agricul¬ 
tural Societies of India and of England, expressive of the wish of this Com¬ 
mittee, to enter into communications with them on all subjects of mutual 
interest to the respective institutions. 


List which accompanied Mr. Visoer’s Specimens of 

Lichens, &c. 


No. of 
Specimen. 

1 . 

2 . 

a. 

4. 

5 . 

e. 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


“ Lichens of Crmmerce. 


Commercial Niuuc. 

Canary Orchilla Weed 

Cape do Verde ditto. 

Western Island ditto ... 

Madeira ditto. 

African ditto. 

South Americtui ditto ... 

Sardinian ditto . 

Cape of €rood Hope ditto 

English ditto . 

Canary Rock Moss ... 

Sardinian ditto . 

Pustulatus ditto, of 
Sweden, Norway, 

and England . 

Tortarous Moss. 


Botanical Name. 
Lichen Boeella ..... 


Value per Ton. 

230/. to 350/. 

200 to 300 

150 to 230 

100 to 150 

80 to 120 

80 to 120 

30 to 45 

20 

No commercial value 


Unknown . 

80 

to 

90 

(supposed) Pustulatus 

70 

to 

90 

Lichen Pustulatus, orl 
Gyrophera.f 

20 

to 

40 

Lichen Tai'tarus . 

20 

to 

40 


“ Lichens liable to be mistaken for those of Commerce, but possessing 

no value. 


No. of 

May be mis¬ 

[Kicimea. 

taken for 

21. 

Nos. I to 9. 

22. 

No. 12. 

23. 

No. 10. 


Points of Difference. 

The bad is flat, and has a bitterish taste; the good is 
cylindrical, and not bitter. 

The diifercnco is api>aront, but the Villous is generally 
more or less mixed with the Pustulatus whenever 
collected. 

The great similarity between the good and bad Canary 
Mosses'^ renders the collection of the good a matter of 
some difficulty. 


The Good has a nearly white powder on its surface, towards the centre; 
the under surface is of a gray coloq^ and is pot hairy ^ if wetted it does not 
turn of an orange colour; its edges are flat and thin. 
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** The Sad has no mealy white |H>wder on its surface; its under side is 
hairy, and blacker than the good; its edges are usually more or less knobbed, 
and on being wetted it generally becomes of an orange colour. 

" No. 24, contains a mixed sample of good and bad, which has been wetted 
with water. 

The useless Mosses greatly outnumber the useful, and vary from each 
other, in some instances, by such slight shades of differenc, tliat the above 
specimens of them can serve little more than to call minute attention to the 
subject. A test for the discovery of colour is therefore necessary. 

“ Test .—Take liquor ammonia), very much diluted with water, but strong 
enough to retain a powerfully-pungent smell—half-iill a phial bottle with 
the same, then add of the Lichen (being broken up to a convenient size), so 
much as will lightly fill up the liquor, so that the whole may be readily 
stirred about. Care must be taken to leave at least one-third of the buttle 
for air. The bottle must be kept corked, but be frequently opened, and the 
contents stirred with a small stick. The colour will begin to exhibit itself 
in a few hours, and the mure rapidly in proportion to the warmth of tho 
place in which it is kept; but tho heat should not exceed 130” Farenh. A 
piece of white silk placed near the surface of the fluid will show the colour 
before it would otherwise be perceptible. This test will only ser%e to show 
where colour exists, but will not develop it to its fullest extent. 

“ Localities .—The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony dis¬ 
tricts, or where dry stone walls abound; in tho neighbourhood of the sea,— 
or if distant from the sea, in places exposed to sea breezes. The more 
valuable are met with in volcanic islands. My own experience has been 
principally in the Canaries, where 1 find the more arid the situation, the 
better the quality of tho Lichens. When the land is high and humid, tho 
useless sorts alone are met with. In dry places near tho sea, there are unly 
the good sorts; and there is generally a belt between the two, in which Coth 
good and bad are found on the same stones, and not unfrequeiitly overrunning 
each other. 

** There is with the samples a small bottle of ammoniacal liquor, of the 
strength suited for test; and also a small bottle of the colour to be produced.” 


^ Mr. Southey's Communication. 

" London, 24tk Nov. 1 836. 

‘‘ Wk have much pleasure in ofirering you the following observations on 
the Wool imported into this country from Bombay, by which you will per¬ 
ceive there is in India a race of sheep which produces Wool that can bo 
applied to useful purposes in some of our manufacturing districts; at tho 
same time it will be seen that, with due attention to the assortment of the 
Wool, and to the improvement of the breed of sheep, a more valuable 
description of Wool jnay be produced. ^ 

Most of the Wool which has hitlierto been imported into this country 
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from India, has been found of a short staple, with a vast quantity of hairs 
interspersed through the Wool (what is technically called kemp hairs): 
they will not receive dye, which renders such Wool unfit for general use, 
and consequently confines its application to the more ordinary branches of 
manufacture, such as blankets, and other low quality of goods. 

It evidently appears there are various descriptions of Wool produced 
in India, as we have seen some of a superior quality, which we are given to 
understand was produced in the province of Guzerat, some of which we 
. estimate to be worth I5d. to 18<f. per lb. 

*' The whole of the Wool hitherto imported from thence, came from the 
island of Bombay, we are therefore unable to form an opinion where the 
Wool is grown ; but should the information we have obtained prove correct 
(that it is produced in Guzerat, and that that portion of the province is under 
British sway), it may be deserving consideration, whether an improvement 
in the quality of the Wool would not prove an advantage to this country. 

Under this assumption, we shall proceed to make the following obser¬ 
vations :— 

“ During last year, there was imported into London 773 bags of Indian 
Wool, and into Liverpool 624. 

** 1397 bags—-these were sold at public auction, at 4i<f. to 14^d, per lb. 
They were chiefly white, and well washed : there is occasionally found a few 
black locks interspersed through the bags, which ought to be carefully 
excluded, as the Indian sheep’s Wool is generally applied to the manufac¬ 
ture of white goods, consequently any admixture of coloured Wool tends to 
deteriorate its value. 

“Wo have discovered amongst the finer qualities of Indian Wool, a 
considerable portion of yellow and discoloured locks, which operates very 
materially against its sale. In order to remove such an objection, it is 
reqdisite the discoloured wool should be selected from the white, and each 
kind packed in separate bags, by which means an increased competition for 
the particle would be produced; at tlie same time its value would be 
thereby enhanced. To which we may further add, tho Wool would be 
bought with greater avidity, as it could then be immediately applied to 
the various puj’poses of manufacture without further trouble or expense. 

" To those who may feel the laudable desire of producing an improve¬ 
ment in the breed of sheep, and quality of their Wool, we would recommend 
the introduction of some of our best-woolled English rams aiyongst the 
Indian ewe flocks, as by so doing, the quality of the Wool would be mate¬ 
rially improved, inasmuch as it would thereby become both a bettei* and 
more useful class of Wool; at the same time the quantity would also be 
considerably augmented. 


“ We remain, Gentlemen, &c.” 
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Extract prom the Proceedings of the Horticultural Society 

AT Meerut. 

“The Secretary reported that considerable progress had been made in 
the garden since the last Meeting, that many of the seeds sown had vege¬ 
tated, the stuck of nursery trees and plants been considerably increased, 
and a large portion of ground appropriated to the cultivation of strawberries, 
of which a great quantity of a very good description had been presented by i 
Mr. Hamilton. Also, tliat at the conclusion of the rains he had purchased, 
at very moderate rates, from a native nurseryman travelling up the country 
with a large stock for sale, about 300 plants, of twenty-seven kinds, mostly 
of well-grafted fruit-trees; amongst which were four kinds of oranges, two 
of pomegranates, chukotras, two of peaches, jakes, &c., and that, with two 
or three exceptions, the whole continued to the present moment in excellent 
order. The singularity of the fact of an individual earning a livelihood by 
means much at variance with the usual habits of the cultivators of the 
land, induced the Secretary to make several enquiries of this man, which 
led him to state that he had an extensive nUrse^y at Cawnpoor, devoted 
almost exclusively to the raising of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
which annually, at. the conclusion of the rains, were taken by himself and 
his connexions in small paities of two and three to various parts of the 
country; that they found a ready sale for them amongst the richer natives 
who had extensive gardens, and sometimes amongst European gentlemen. 
That he bad in former trips Ween as far as Nagpoor southward, and Nee- 
much westward, and would now, unless he sooner disposed of his stock, go 
as far as Loodheeanah. The plants were very neatly and compactly 
arranged, with just sufficient earth tied on the roots to prevent them from 
drying, and appeared^ although upwards of three weeks out of the ground, 
in perfect condition. 

Resolved,—^That, with reference to the increase of labour in the 
garden, and the necessity of a proper distribution of the several duties of the 
gardeners, such as grafting, collecting of seeds, &c., throe additional mallies 
be entertained, on the usual wages of 4 Rs. per mensem. 

*' The Secretary reported that the plants despatched by Dr. N. Wallich, 
of the Company's Botanical Garden at Calcutta, had arrived. Amongst 
them are ive kinds of Mangue, the Mangosteen, Chocolate, Alligator Pear, 
the Sapota, the Jamrool, Japan Sweet Olive, also the Logwood and Caju- 

puti Oil Tree. * 

** The Secretary reported that he had received the following communi¬ 
cations since the last Meeting of the Society. 

“ From Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent at Loodianah, to Captain 
Anderson, H. A., consigning a small pafeel of Prangoss seed to his care. 
The seed is described, and the extreme importance attached to its introduc¬ 
tion into England as a cure for the rot in sheep, by previous acclimation in 
India, dwelt on by Mr. Moorcroft, in the first Vol. Trans, of the Horticultural 
Society of India, (faptain W8de says^e seed now sent were very recently 
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obtained from Little Tliil>et, whore they were first discovered by Mr. 
Moorcroft, and that ho is anxious it should have a trial in the Society's 
garden. Several parcels have been sent to Calcutta, but do not appear to 
have vegetated. Should the present sample share the same fate, Captain 
Wade will endeavour to have some of the plants brought to him in their 
native earth. (The Secretary stated that the seed had been sown, but had 
not as yet shown itself above ground.) 

“ From J. Bell, Esq., announcing the dispatch from Calcutta per steamer 
of a large quantity of three kinds of fresh American Cotton seeds, (Up¬ 
land Georgia, New Orleans, Sea Island,) and also Egyptian, had been 
dispatched to Captain Watt, at Allahabad, to be at the disposal of any 
Society in the Upper Provinces of India. 

“ From Captain W. H. Sleeman, to R. M. C. Hamilton, Esq., informing 
him that he had requested his friends at Jubbulpoor to send up a boat-load 
of the Otaheite sugar-cane, which would come free of expense to the Society 
as far as Ghurmuckteser. Also, that if the Society would send down 
camels, the expense should he paid at Jubbulpoor, and the Society he 
thus enabled to get some whole canes, to compare with those that might be 
got from Moradabad. 

“ From Lieut. H. Kirke, Sinnoor Battalion, to the Rev. ,1. C. Proby, 
mentioning that he had been since last August instructing a gardener in 
the art of grafting, laying out grounds, and collecting seeds; that the 
man had made a great number of grafts of all the best trees in Lieut. 
Kirke's garden, and when completely ready, should be sent down to Meerut; 
which would be about the 1st December next. The grafts are of three 
sorts of plum, two of peach, and one of the English green-gage. 

“The Secretary exhibited to the Meeting two plants of the Egyptian 
cotton, reared from the seed forwarded from Calcutta about flvo months 
since. The plants were in full flower, about two and two and a half feet 
high, in apparent good condition, and stkted to have been cultivated in a 
dry sandy soil in the Secretary's own garden, which, more from necessity 
than otherwise, had not been watered since the rains, and but slightly 
manured with the ashes of some rubbish burnt on the spot. The plants, 
both of Peruvian and Egyptian cotton, which had been cultivated in the 
Society’s garden in a strong clayey soil, and abundantly watered, appeai-cd 
oh the contrary to be quite stunted, and little likely to yield any produce. 

“ The Secretary also mentioned, that the attendant circumstances in the 
cultivation of a small quantity of Nankeen cotton had been reversed, as the 
dry soil and much water were found to promote its growth, whereas that in 
the sandy soil without water, was in a very lingering condition. 

“ Considerable attention has lately l)een paid towards the improvement 
of certain products adapted for exportation. It may be thought worthy of 
consideration to ascertain whether produce for home consumption, particu¬ 
larly the more valuable sorts, may not be equally capable of impiovement, 
with great benefit. 

“ The mass of the population of India being alraosle wholly employed in 
agi icidtiirnl pursuits, has long been'considered prejudicial to the improve- 
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ments of the country, the lirst step to which must naturally bo looked for to 
a new system, and cannot be better commenced, than by acquiring superior 
products as the first stimulant to further industry. 

“ The agricultural products of India, as far as regards corn, have pro¬ 
bably never undergone any changes. Although in Europe great advantages 
from time to time have been derived by the introduction of superior foreign 
grain, the attention of agriculturists seems still to be drawn to the subject, 
and new and important acquisitions to the English farmer have lately been 
made in the Victoria wheat. 

“The light corn of India, as at present grown, may be best suited for 
dry light upland soils without irrigation, but the rich and irrigated soils 
certainly deserve a better and heavier description of grain than that now 
used. 

“ In order to show the necessity of improvement, the following is a short 
description, with sketches, of barley and wheat grown in India, compared 
with common wheat grown in England, and whoat in Syria, the latter in a 
climate somewhat similar to this, premising that the crop selected of 
India produce, was of the best description procurable in the district of 
Saharunpoor. ‘ 

“No. 1. Barley, length of straw three feet two inches ; fifty-four grains 
in the car, weighing thirty grains, 

“ No. 2. Common rod wheat, length of straw three feet nine inches, 
thirty-eight grains in the ear, weighing twenty-one grains. This is the 
wheat sown generally in the Pooab, in all soils. • 

“No. 3. The Daoode, or beardless wheat, length of straw three feet 
eight inches, twenty-eight grains in the car, weighing twenty-two grains. 
Tlie district of Rewarree, in Dilhee, is famous for this wheat; the tlour from 
it is used for the finest sort of bread and sweetmeats. 

“ No. 4. Bearded large white wheat, forty-three grains in each car, 
weighing thirty-one grains. This wheat is very uncommon: it is some¬ 
times grown in the Futt^ghur district ; a few heads of it were found at 
Saharunpoor. 

“ No. 5. Heshbon wheat, as sketched and described by Messrs. Irby 
and Mangles, in their travels in Nubia and Syria, &c. Length of straw 
five feet one inch, eighty-four grains in the ear, weighing 103 grains. 

“ Common English wheat, length of straw four feet two inches, forty-one 
grains in the ear, weighing forty-two grains. ^ 

“ Instructiom respecting the planting qf the Otaheite Sugar-cane, 

by Captain W. H. Sleeman. 

« 

“ Four cuttings of three or four joints each must be planted in each hole; 
the holes are two feet asunder at the ends, and in rows which are fuur 
feet asunder. The cuttings are put in diagonally, so that one end may be 
at the surfiice, while the other is six or eight incites under the earth in the 
centre of the hol^. The catlings mast lie so that the shoots may be at the 
sides, and not above and below. 
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“ After the planting the holes are filled in, anJ the ground levelled; 
but when the watering commences, channels must be made for the waler 
between the rows; and in the course of weeding, the earth is thrown up 
from between the rows upon the canes, which prevents the water from lying 
over them in the rains. 

“The best soil is what the natives call Doomateen ; the ground must 
not be at any time flooded, or under water in the rains; the ground must 
be well manured, just as it is for potatoes. A second crop may be taken the 
second year. After the cutting, the stumps are burnt to the earth by setting 
fire to the dry leaves about them; the ground must bo loosened around 
them in February, fresh manure supplied, and the watering goes on as in 
the first year,” 
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liis departure for Ceylon, of consulting the Mcml}er8.of the Commit¬ 
tee on the best means of carrying their intentions into effect, as regards 
that country. 

llcaolved,—^Tliat an application be made to the Colonial Offict?, 
requesting that the Committee may be favoured with the loan of all the 
pajiers (jonnected with the plan proposed by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
in 1810, for the cultivation of the waste lands of Ceylon, and whic]> 
papers were deposited two or three years ago in tlic library of ihc 
Colonial Office. 

Read a letter from Professor Royle, stating that he had not hcc'n 
able to i)repare the paper on Oil Seeds, which he had hoped to get ready 
for reading at this Meeting of the Committee; and that the pa])er on 
Caoutchouc alluded to in the Committee’s proceedings of the 8th iiltimo 
would shortly be published. , . . 

Resolved,—^That ixferencc be made to the Horticultural and 
Agricultural Society of Western India, Bombay, for information res- 
])cctiiig a grey-coloured moss, named Shennah, which is collected by 
the Bedouins on tlie G:fanite Mountains of the island of Socotra: this 
moss is used by the women to dye their faces yellow ; and is mentioned 
in a rei)ort of Incut, Wellsted, in the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for the year 1835, page 144, where it is stated that the granite 
spires of the island are covefe^ with it. 

Resolved,—lhat copies of the Committee’s Proceedings be sent to 
the editors of the chief jifoyipciai newspapers in the imited kingdom. 

Resolved,—^Ihat the Committee endeavour to procure specimens 
of the soils in which, the various . kinds of American cotton most ap¬ 
proved in the English markets, are grown, with a view to the institu¬ 
tion of a comparison of them with the soils of the cotton districts in 
India. - . ' 

Resolved,—^That a letter be wntten to hie Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, forwarding the above Resolution, and request¬ 
ing that he will have the goodness to obtain for tlie Committee from 
those parts of the United States where cotton is produced, the infor¬ 
mation and assistant r^mred* 

An extract from apamiddeton tlie cultivation of cotton, by Dr. Lush, 
printed at Bombay inSlSS?, read, relating to the difficulties expe¬ 
rienced in tlie transport of goods from the want erf^roads. 

Resolved,—^Tliat the above extract be,phbiished in this day's 
Proceedings, (vi^ep. 18) , .' 
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Mr. Ashburner, who had kindly favoured the Committee willi his 
attendance, read a j)apcr drawn up by him, on the internal trade of 
Bombay in cotton, salt, &c., and on the 6ta% of the roads and nioclc> 
t)f conveyance in general throughout that Presidency. 

Resolved,—That this Paper be printed in' the Proceedings of this 
day, (vide under) and that the t^ianks of the Coramittec to Mr. Asli- 
burner for his commuiiication, be receded. 

Resolved,—^That a copy of MK Afilibumcr’s Paper be sent to tlic 
'€ourt of Directors, with a request that an abstract statement of the 
roads constructed at the several Presidencies of India within the last 
twenty years, be furnished to the Committee. 


MkMOKANDUM BESPKCTINO THE InT^IRMAI, ^RADE AND COMMUNI¬ 
CATION OF TrtK Presidency of Bombay, by Geo. Ashburner, Ksq. 

W'ithin the last few years the internal trade of western India has 
exhibited unusual signs of activity. An intercourse has long been 
established between the provinces on the Nerbudda and the Taptee, 
and the port of Bombay; but until 1880 it was confined almost en¬ 
tirely to the conveyance of salf for the consumption of central India. 

Tliis article was carried on buUoolcB from:the sca-ebast to Rie town 
of Ouinrawiitty in Berar, a distanbe of near six hundred miles. 

As the bullocks were sent down from OuHirawtttty unladen, it oc¬ 
curred to an enterprising native in the year Rbave mentioned, to load 
some of them with the cotton of the country,, which had been pre¬ 
viously carried to Calcutta, via MirzapOre and tibe Ganges, and the 
experiment succeeded so weU that no less that i0,000 loads of the arti¬ 
cle were brought to Bombay the folfowing year. 

The price it then sold for (64 rupeea u candy), seemed sufficiently 
remunerating; for the quantity broughtmarket was steadily and 
rapidly increasing. The great rise, fa 0 Wfever, .in the price of cotton all 
over the world, which took place in 1834, and and the high prices 
which continued last year, gave an addUstoull sthitalus to tlie cotton 
dealers and cultivators M Berar; and the was, the importation 
into Bombay last year of tto less than 0p;OOQ :bhUodc loads of 2401bs. 
each, of the aitiole from tjie above diattict. V: .' 

The great fall which has since taken phuie in the value of' cotton 
will no doubt ch^jl^this important branch of commerce. If properly 
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managed and encofuraged, however, there is every reason to suppose 
that it will nevertheless go on increasing at a steady pace. The fact' 
is, there is no portion of |;he worid at present which seems capable of’’ 
producing cotton at so ch^p & rate as centralJlndia. 

The soil tliroughoUt the greater portion ctf the country is uncom¬ 
monly rich, and its value is but trifling. ' 

Hie exact amount of the assessment I have not been able to 
ascertain, but from all that I could learn it was not more for cotton 
lands than 4 annas (about 6,d.) bigha. In the next place laiiour in 
central India is cheaper than in almCst any other portion of the w-orld; 
tile wages of an able bodied man being only 3 rupees per mensem. 
It has been estimated therefore that Berar cotton may be cultivated 
profitably for 30 rupees per.candy, dr for rather less than a penny a 
pound! Hence the only obst;acle which exists to its production to a 
much greater, I may indeed almost say to an unlimited extent, is the 
difficulty of transportation from the place of cultivation to a market. 

To give an idea of the extent to which this operates, it is necessary 
in the first place to state, that the price of transportation at present 
amounts to from 7 to 9 rupees per bullock load between Oumrawutty 
and Bombay, or allowing 3 bullock loads to a candy, to an average of 
24 rupees per candy, a sum equal to 80 Iier cent, upon the first cost of 
the article. But this is not all. ; The time occupied on the route 
between Berar and Bombay is very;gr(^at. A laden bullock travels 
only at the rate of 9 miles/a day,^ mid often from lameness, fatigue, 
and other causes, is obli^d to re^n stationary for days together. 
About 70 days, therefore, are required to efi^ect the transit between the 
place of cultivation apd the coast, and as the cotton of Berar ripens in 
February and March, St re^^ires the utmost exertion to bring any por¬ 
tion of it to market 'previous td the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon; while it almost invariably Happens that large quantities arc 
caught on tlie road by the rain, and if not destroyed, are greatly da- 
maged, by becoming wet, mouldy and black. Besides, in such cases, 
numbers of the cattle n£ed for transportation are killed from overwork; 
as in addition to the anxiety fdlt to push them on to the utmost to 
avoid the effects of rain, the cotton with which they are laden, from 
absorbing quantities of moistn.re, becomes double its original weight, 
and actually crushes the animals it is upon to the ground. It frequently 
happens therefore, owing to this and,the other canses I have mentioned, . 
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that hundreds of their carcasses are to be met with just previous to 
the monsoon strewed along tlie paths they have traversed. 

AJl this however, may easily be improved. The natural and obvious 
remedy is a good road for wheel carriages ; at present nothing of the 
kind exists over the greater portion of the route between the places 
above mentioned. 

The effects which improving the means of communication in this 
way would have upon the trade of central India are almost incalculable. 
'Ih.e rude carts of the country upon ordinary and very imperfect roads, 
lessen the cost of transportation as compared with bullocks in the 
proportion of two to seven,* and admit at the same time of double the 
speed attainable by the latter. 

Were, therefore, the trade of Berar to remain stationary instead of 
improving, as it might very reasonably be expected to do, by the con¬ 
struction of a good road to the sea-coast, thfe first effect of such a 
measure would be to lessen the cost of transportation five-sevenths 
iij)on the amount of the produce sent to and from that and the 
neighbouring provinces, which was last season estimated in round 
numbers at 

' . Bullock Loads. 

Cotton . 90,000 

Salt .:.200,000 

) — ■ . i>.i 

Total.. 290,000 

But, instead of estimating the probafele saving upon this immense 
traffic at five-sevenths, suppose, to be within bounds, that it is taken at 
only one half. The result allowing f? rupees as the average cost of 
transportation for a single bullock load worJd be a reduction of 
expense of sixteen lakhs of rupees per annum, or in round numbers of 
160,000/., and this, it is to he borne in mind^ would be upon one route 
alone ! At the same time such a saWig yor^d/prpbably 1^ the least of 
the advantages resulting from the woi^c ip' q^uestion. By lessening 

• Colonel BrixifS, the late mideat at NagporCj'wlhftoS resided fbr-many’yenri' 
in tbc valley of Berar, estimates the ^ @ modes of convey- 

ance as still more considerable. He fouiid^ bycoquififfli made on the spot, timt 
a common cart witti bullocks cfmveys seven ordui^r bullock loads; and that 
cjirts a good road proceed at tlm rate miles a day. Whereas laden 
bullocks, as 1 tmve Stated, accomplish only one half of that distance. The pro¬ 
portion between the two,' therefore, in hui tS as 7 to 1, in favour of tl«i 

former. 
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the expense at which the produce of central India, on the one hand; 
and of the coa^t on the other, could be carried to a market, it •wt)nld‘ 
incj^ase the demand for it to a proportionate extent. This ajjain 
would stimulate cultivation and production, and, as the population of 
the country in question is enormous, it is difficult to assign limits to 
the increase of trade that wotdd, arise from conferring upon it 
merely the ordinary means of intercourse in all civilized states, of 
which hitherto it has unfortanatd)r been in a great measure deprived. 

It maybe as well, however, to shew the productive powers of tfe 
country more clearly, to instance the increase which has lately taken 
place in tilie amount of cotton exported from Bombay. From IS'JS 
to 1835 the exports, averaged 178,000 hales a year, and reuumu'it 
nearly stationary. But the high, priced of, the latter year led to more 
extensive cultivation, and, Jttotwithstan.dmg numerous obstacles to jiro' 
duction, the Presid^acy of Bombay last year produced and exported 
no less than 290,QOO bales of cotton, being an increase of 112,000 
bales within the year, i^ome portion of this increase no doubt 
is attributable to an unusually good season, but by fru- the largest 
share arose, as the reports of the revenue collectors shew, from 
extension of cultivatipn alone. Here, then; is a specimen of what 
India is capable of doing under favoufable circumstances, and there 
can be no question whatever, that the production of cotton would, with 
good roads to the interior, go on increasing as rapidly as it iucreused 
during the last twelvemohthi for the stimulus to cultivation would 
be as great from decreased expenses as it has lately been from 
increased prices. . 

Tims with proper management we might reasonably expect to see 
the exports of the connfry in this staple alone, swelling at the rate of 
100,000 hales per annum, and amounting probably at no distant period 
to a million of bales. And what would be the consequence in other 
respects ? Besides benedtting the revenue; and improving the condi¬ 
tion of die peqdeof’Inffia;'j8uch a tradecwould give employment to a 
■^ast amount British ^AOO.QQO tons,) at the same time that 

it created h greatet;4eni«m4’fof qf the mother country. 

Upon the trade in salt, Ihe efiect of improved means of communica¬ 
tion probably would be equally great. i. The first cost of this article is 
but trilling, amounting- in general, to less than an eighth of the sum 
paid for its transportation to tlie market of Oimqfa'wutly. Any tiling, 
therefore, which, reduced,the. toj almost aw equal extent. 
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iffect the price of fins great necessary of life, to the consumer in central 
India, who at present, from being forced to supply himself with it, by 
means of a slow and laborious land carriage of 600 miles, finds it one 
of tlie most expensive articles of food. Tliere can be little doubt there¬ 
fore, that a reduction of fifty per cent, in its priefe, which, I am confident 
might be effected by good roads, would at least double the quantity con¬ 
sumed, and that instead of the trade in it being limited to 200,000 
hullocU loads, it would soon exceed twice that amount. 

’Nor is it in cotton and salt alone that an improvement of this kind 
would take place. Every description of raw and bulky produce, such 
as wool, hemp, linseed, and dye stuffs, suffers in an equal degree by the 
present state of things ; the effect of which in many cases, may be esti¬ 
mated as doubling and trebling their price, between flie place of culti¬ 
vation and tlie sea coast, where a large market? for them alone exists. 
Croat, tlierefore, as the field unquestionably is for improvement in India 
in the mode of cultivating and preparing its products for market, and 
hcncficlal as the introduction of new articles of produce, suited to the 
wants of Europe, as well as to those of the native population, would 
ho. I cannot but think that the simplest, surest, and most important 
step towards bettering the condition of the people, and increasing the 
resources of the country, wilf be facilitating the means of internal 
traflie. - G. A. 

London, May 25th, 

1837. 


Extract from Pamphlet by Pb. Lush, on the Cultivation 

AND pREPARAtlON, OF CoTTON. . 

Packing ar^d transport of •’!Rie Guzc^t districts enjoy facili¬ 

ties of transport unknown to the southwardj there being not only 
convenient water carriage, but as’ the eounfary is flat, carts are the'' 
common transport of the country, not^itiistanding the absence of 
made roads. This is accompanied by the repacking system, by which 
the cotton is screwed into a smaller compyss and the cost of tiransport 
.lessened. But in the Southern Maratha country* and in all those 
distant provinces#* where, from the hilly nature of -the, surface, carts 
cannot travel m^y ^es without made roads* ofily caErhige known 
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is the back of the bullock and buffalo; a mode alow, expensive, and 
injurious to the cotton. Considering the 'expense of the land car¬ 
riage of loosely packed cotton, of which each bullock carries ten - 
maunds only, the bullock-hire (though moderate at twelve rupees per 
candy for about 100 miles,) it is really wonderful how the cotton of 
some distant countries ever reaches the Bombay market at all.’*‘ It 
now comes under the temptation of very high prices. But should 
cotton fall to one hundred ^fupees the candy in Bombay, how many 
of these provinces would find their trade stopped and tlieir coltou 
cultivation checked? It would be needless (for it has been tried 
without success) to establish repacking screws in parts of the country 
where carts are not the bi^inary carriage of bulky merchandise. 
Your cotton would be and carte might be hired, but they 

would be the carts ordinarily. used for agricultural purposes, and the 
bullocks also taken from the plough, to the great hindrance of farming 
business, for which you must pay accordingly. Well-made roads 
through distant and difficult countries mmt precede any other stop 
in the encouragement of the trade in cotton. Should a considerable 
fall, even though temporaiy, be experienced in the price of cotton, 
before these increased facilities can be afforded, we shall hear of 
cotton remaining on hand in all t^e distant districts, land thrown 
cut of cultivation, and heavy remissions: of revenue to the ryots. 

It would be tedious to trace but all the inconveniences of the 
present mode of transport. - Let- aby one picture to himself, droves 
of brinjarce bullocks, canyliig each afew thaunds of cotton, moving 
through the black plains in a year pf famine, in the attempt to convey 
to tlie coast the abundant crop of cotton of the year preceding, 
obliged to carry their fodder as well as their cotton bags. Contrast 
this with a state of things Which _we all must wish to see, well construc¬ 
ted 'roads, fit for substantial carts, carrying from the coast or the more 
favored inland districts, grain to the famished; .and returning at less 
than half the present cost,,.ladbn with Prepacked’* cotton in far 
better condition than ahy now reemved, unless from the more favored 
districts to - the norihWbFfl* At this tnoment there is not a road from 
any cotton mart untfe'thw .rp|nsi4ency tq apy commercial port on 
tlie coast. , . 

' .M.' ’ ' . 


* 111 1831, cotton vwjMf qffercd in the «sd«Bd 4htri«to1?>^jOnd tUeToombudra, at 
from to 28 rupees pW Surat candjr, but in vain,' low was it to reach Bombay ? 
Could it l»yc been brewed and cai^d, it wcfuld have ^^scn an oxcellcnt spcfeu- 
liiUon. f., 
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Iciurnst of Esiports of Cotton, Qpivm, ai^ a»<f of the Tonnage 

inwards and outwards, ^ with, E^jorts of Treasure at 

Bombay, received from. Bpmanjiw jfdormdfjeet Beq, 

' i* I ' « , 

COTTON. 

To China. ' . . To j&reat firitfthw . Total 

Balcia. \ ■„ - Bain®. > Bain®, v 

ISsiP ..103,583 84,004 188^137 

1829 . 87,927 .. :V.... 38.987 . ^ 120,914 

1830 . 117,869 . 1 \;:... .37,'295..154,588 

1881 .. 182,264 . 81,434 .......... 203^698 

1882 . 116,094,.. . 08,4131.. 218,726 

1833 100,741 1.... ,-’9;4jl82 .*.»,.•»».« 208,898 

1834 ......... 130,028 t^,082 .....t,-.«. -202,706 

1835 . 58,771 

18,38 . 121,121 . 290,082 

1837. Katimatcd at....M , 800,000 bains. 

■OPIUM., 

Ill 1829 .Chests. 

“ 1880 .. 3,500,0o. 

“ 1831..., . ,.. 4,472, ............. 00, 

“ 1839 ...•10,1064... do. 


“ 1839 . .lO,!^ ... do. 

“ 1833 . W? d®- 

“ 1884 .. ll,206f V. .’ii. .V..., do. 

“ 1835 .8i786- . do. 

“ 1836 ... 16i2S4tv7...i«oj.V,-, do. 

“ 1837. E8Umated a^l9,0pfKCa»e®tB.;; . 

Wobui FOR ■ Orka'#'Britain/" 

‘ ■ ' , ' \ V-* 

• Cwts. 

1833 ... Toii ..803 

1834 .. 430 ............ 1.710 , 


1834 . 430 ... 

1836 . 9,290 

1830 ..6,126 .. 

Not Estimated, 


9,290 .u.. 0,303 

6,126 ...v-.w,... 14,045;; 

t ' 


1831. I 1882. 1 1883. | 1834. | 1885. I 1886. 


In^\ards 

Outwards 


Imports 

Exports 


,.. .Tonnajre 00,379 56,051 171,989 69,803 73,175 1^,671 
. T. 163,.510 03,200 162,889 87,930 74,138 1^424 


im 


1H§3. 


1834. 


.I 20,46,686 1 19,50,518 | 1W.978 1-16,48,414 


18^. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP 'WE 

COMMITTEE of AGRICULTURE and COMMERCE. 


June 16, ]837.‘ < 

A Committee was held this day at one o'clock. 

Presenl:~Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.; the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston; the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ousely, Bart.; the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie; the Right Hon. Henry Ellis; Colonel Briggs; William Newn- 
ham, Esq,; Professor Royle; Colonel Sykes; John 6. Malcolmson, Esq.; 
Captain Harkness. 

Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Committee were read and confirmed. 

Read a letter from the Right Hon. Lord Glenclg, Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department, complying with the wishes of the Committee as 
explained in their Minutes of the 26th of May last; and forwarding a volume 
of papers connected with the plan proposed by Sir Alexander Johnston, for 
the cultivation of the waste lands of Ceylon. 

Resolved,—^That the thanks of the Committee be returned to Lord 
Glenelg for his kind attention. 

Resolved,—That the R^pht Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston be requested 
to conduct the communication with the Right Hpn, Stewart Mackenzie, in 
the name of the Committee, respecting the present condition and improve¬ 
ment of the Agriculture of the island of Ceylon. 

Read a letter from John Macvicar, Esq., acknowledging his election 
into the Committee. * 

Re^ a letter from William Jordan, Esq., enclosing an Extract from 
the .CeyUm 'Gazette. 

Resolved,—Tliat the thanks of the jGommittee he communicated'to Mr. 
Jordan. 
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Read a letter from Captain H. Drummond, of the Bengal Native 
Cavalry, stating that <he is about to depart for India, to be employed in 
examining the mineral resources of the Himalaya Districts; and express¬ 
ing his wish to bo placed in communication with the Committee, with the 
object of promoting its views, as regards the part of India to which he is 
proceeding. 

Resolved,—That Captain Drummond be informed the Committee will 
be happy to communicate with him on all subjects connected with the 
objects it has in view; and that copies of all the Proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee be transmitted to Captain Drummond. 

The Committee, understanding that Dr. Spry had been some time in 
attendance with the expectation of an interview; but that he had left the 
house: 

Resolved,—That the Committee much regret not having had the plea¬ 
sure of an interview with Dr. Spry, on his return to Bengal; that a letter 
be addressed to him to this oifeot; and that in accepting his offer to promote 
the views of the Committee in the part of Bengal to which he is proceeding, 
as recorded on the Minutes of a former day, the Committee feel assured 
they may anticipate much valuable aid from his exertions. 

A Paper, on the cultivated Oil and Cordage Plants of the Dekhan, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, was read to the Committee, and ordBred to be 
printed in this day’s Proceedings. {Vide i*. 22.) 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Committee to “Colonel Sykes, be 
recorded. 


Account of the cultivated Oil and Cordage Plants qf Dehhan, 
by Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. * 

Kurdse, Kurtuh, Koosoom; Carthamns persicus. Flowers not used as a dye, 
sown with shaloo iAndropogon sorghum) in the proportions of 1 to 8, returns 
53 for 1; ripe the end of March. The seeds produce an edible oil, which is 
esteemed when fresh; it is in use also as a lamp-oil. Forty-eight seers of 
seed produce seers of oil, or more than 15 per cent, weight against bulk. 
The price of the seed in the Serroor market, in August 1825, was 20 seers 
bulk for two shillings; but this was dear. Price of the oil at the same time 
3| seers, or about 7 lbs. avoirdupois, for two shillings; saufb name of 
Koosomb to both species. ^In times of scarcity, the seeds are eaten whole 
as food, also the leaves as greens. The oil-cake is highly nourishing to 
milch cattle. Price, 80 seers, or about 160 lbs. avoirdupois, per two shillings. 
This article is not in any Commercial Price Current. 

Juwus, AtahsI, Teesee; Liniffn usitatissimum. Flax, cultivated only for 
its oil, used in lamps. The return about 20 for 1. In a stone-mill, 4 seers 
measure of seed produce one of oil. Price of the seed in Poona, January 1825, 

* Colonel Sykes’ mode ef spej^ing Oriental words, is adltcred to in this 

paper,—E d. * • 
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sixteen seers for two shillings ; this was dear. Oil used medicinally. Oil¬ 
cake given to cattle. The seed itself eaten by man, ih condiments, made up 
of the Kuree Neemb (Bergera Kosnigii), capsicums, &c. 

This article is not in a late Bombay Price Current. 

Moharee, Rajeeki, Race; Sinapts racemosa. Two other kinds of 
mustard-seed are also cultivated; Raee Pandree, or white mustard, and 
Manjurya, black mustard-seed. As a field produce, these kinds are culti¬ 
vated for their edible oil, used also medicinally for rheumatism; but almost 
every part of the plant is used either as greens or condiment. Price of 
moharee at Sorroor, in August 1825, 8 seers, or 16lbs., for two shillings; 
the other kinds about 23 per cent, cheaper. 

This article is not in a late Bombay Price Current. 

Yerund-tambra, Wahyagrah-dallah, Erand; Bictnus communis. Com¬ 
mon red castor-oil, a perennial plant of 20 feet high, but is cut down yearly. 
The seeds am used to produce a lamp rather than a medicinal oil. I found 
4 seers measure to produce 1 seer, or 2 lbs. weight, of oil, or 25 per cent. The 
leaves are in universal use for poultices for Naroq or Guinea worm, inflam¬ 
mation of the eyes, severe head-ach, bruises, &c. The flowers are given to 
women four months gone with child, and the leaves arc used as a febrifuge. 

Several specnes of Ricinus arc cultivated in Dekhan. 

In a Bombay Price Current of the 28th January, 18.17, castor-oil‘is 
stated at 4 rupees maund of 28 lbs., or 3g lbs. for a shilling. 

Teel, Teelhah, Til; Sesamum orientale, or indicum. Tliero are two 
varieties, the white seeded, and that with blackish-red seeds. Although not 
a bread grain, Teel is used for many economical purposes. The seed is too 
oily to be made intf) flour, but it is toasted and sprinkled on bajree iPanicum 
spicatum) bread, indeed, upon any kind of bread. It is used in many compound 
dishes; various sweetmeats are made with it, but it is principally esteemed 
for its valuable and agreeable oil. Three seers bulk of the seed produce one 
seer weight of oil, or 3.34 per cent. This oil is preferred in cooking to all 
others. 1 say nothing of the extensive use of the seed and oil in religious 
ceremonies. The oil-cake is eaten by the fanners with salt and pepppr. 
Price in the Poona market, in January 1835, 5 seers per rupee. In October 
of the same year 1 counted 103 capsules on one plant, averaging G8 seeds 
each, giving a return of 7208 for one. 

This valuable seed is not in a late Bombay Price Current. 

f. Karleh, Kalee-Tcel. Verbesina saliva. Fronuits being frequently called 
Raleh-Teel (black sesamun), it is confounded by Europeans, not botanists, 
with the sesamum, but it is an entirely different plant. Its seed produces 
an edible oil, which is the great substitute for Ghee (clarified butter), with 
the poorer classes of the cultivators and the population generally; 12 seers 
of seed in bulk in a stone mill produce 3 seers, or 6 lbs., of oil in weight, or 
25 per cent. Price at Neetsee in April 1825, 20 seers measure for two shil¬ 
lings. The oil-cake is in high esteem for milch-cows; price at Poona in 
January 1825, 60 8eef8,of 120 U»s., for tw# shillings. Feverish and asthmatic 
persons, and those whose digestion is not strong, cannot eat the karleh oil 
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with impunity. As an edible grain, karleh is only used in acid and pungent 
condiments. 

Unnoticed in Price Current. 

Mohba, Madduoddoomah, Mohha; Bassia latifolia. A handsome 
forest-tree. The well-known ardent spirit called mowra, is obtained from 
the inflated fleshy tubes of the corolla. The dried flowers are an article of 
trade ; they have a slight resemblance to the dried seedless grape, and are 
not disagreeable in flavour. The seeds of the fruit produce a thick edible 
oil. The bark of the tree is used in obtaining a brown colour. Wood of 
the tree durable, and compact. 

. ^The article is unknown in Price Currents. 

Char, Peeyalah, Peeyal; Chironjia sapida. A forest tree. The seeds 
of the fruit are much esteemed for their fine flavour. A medicinal oil is 
extracted from them which is considered efficacious in bile and phlegm. 
Price of the kernels or seeds at Poona, in January and February 1825, 4 
pounds, avoirdupois, for two shillings. 

Unnoticed in Price Currents. 

CoHDAOE Plants. 

Ambaree; Hibiscus cannabinus. This plant produces an oil-seed; but it 
is principally cultivated for its bark for cordage. The plant sometimes 
attains the height of 12 feet; usually 5 or 6. Bark separated by steeping. 
The bark is called waak. Price at Poona, March, 1825, best kind, 10 lbs. 
for two shillings, and second kind, 12 lb's. The oil from the seed is scarcely 
deemed edible; in pressing it, therefore, the seed is frequently mixed with 
the seeds of the verbesina and linum. Price of Ambaree seed at Ambagaon, 
February 1826, 120 lbs. for two shillings. Price of the bark, or waak, 16 
lbs. for two shillings. The length of the fibre is of course proportioned to 
the growth of the plant. Both cordage and twine made from it arc very 
strong. At present, very little more is cultivated than is required by the 
farmer himself, for his own use. 

Unnoticed in Price Currents. 

Taag, Shunum, Sun; Crotolaria juncea. Bengal Hemp. The stalks 
are wand*like, and 5 or 6 feet long. One hundred bundles, each bundle con¬ 
taining from 400 to 450 stalks, produce from 12 to 16 lbs. of fibre, which, 
in January and February 1826, sold at the rate of 12 lbs. for two shillings. 
During the rains, the farijaer and his family make their own twine, which 
they weave into pieces of very coarse canvass, called gohnpaat, from 30 to 4# 
feet long, and 10 inches wide. These are made into canvass bags, called 
gohnees, for the conveyance of grain on the backs of bullocks; into cover¬ 
ings for the saddles of camels; ,^nto large sheets, in which the baggage is 
tied up on the backs of elephants and camels; into pack-saddles, &c. &c. 
All the .writing paper in common use in Dekhan, is manufactured from old 
and worn out grain-bags, and other articles made from the fibres of Taag. 

In.a Bombay Price Current, of^anuary28, l837,Qujerat hemp is stated 
at 68 rupees the candy of 784 lbs., or 5| lbs.*for a shilling. 
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Coooa'nutoil being now.imported into England, in considerable quantities, 

1 shall only express my opinion, that its present retail price, of 4s. Gd. per 
gallon, weighing 9 lbs., must give an enormous profit, as the cost-price, at 
Bombay, on the 28th of January, 1837, was Is. 9d. for 18 lbs. avoirdupois ; 
and in Ceylon it is much less. In fact, the present charge upon the cost- 
price, is 312 per cent. I must express my regret also, that it is not more 
generally used in England; for, instead of the detestable smell of fish-oil, 
it has rather an agreeable odour; and it is readily consumed in open glass 
vessels, with floating, or standing wicks, whatever the temperature of the 
air may be. 

At a future period, I shall be happy, if it'be desirable, to give an aecount 
of the plants producing aromatic seeds, which are generally [cultivated in 
Dekhan, and the seeds are very cheap. Also an account of the plants used 
in dyeing, tanning, wild cordage and oil plants, &c. 

I have'q>urposely excluded from the above accounts all systematic details 
respecting the cultivation, time of flowering, returns, &c., of the various 
plants ; believing that such details could not be^of any interest to the mer¬ 
chant or manufacturer in Great Britain. If it were desirable, I could furnish 
the medicinal properties of the plants, according to the Hindoos. 

The first name of each plant is in the Mahratta language, the second 
name in Sanscrit, the third in Hindostanee, and the fourth is the botanical 
name. 

The standard measure of capacity in the Dekhan is called an adholee, of 

2 seers. Of small grained rice it contains 4 lbs. 12 oz. Zdwts. 22^ grains, 
avoirdupois weight. It contains a weight of water, at a temperature of 75* 
Fahr., of 5lb. 3oz. 3dwts. 5^ grains, or 144‘4 cubic inches; and at a tem¬ 
perature of 60* Fahr., it contains 48 per cent, less than an imperial gallon, 
or very nearly two quarts. Rigidly the seer of capacity is 4* 17 per cent, 
larger than an imperial quart. Measures of capacity and weights, however, 
differ a good deal in different market-towns. The standard seer of weight 
is equal to 80 Arkoosee rupees, or 1 lb. 15 oz. 8 dwts. ISf grains, avoirdupois; 
but the seer commonly in use weighs only 76 rupees. 
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August 5, 1837. , 

A Committee was held this day at one o'clocU. 

Present:—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston; Sir Charles 
Forbes, Bart.; Sir Henry Willock; W. Jerdan, Esq.; Captain Jervis; 
L. H. Petit, Esq.; Colonel Sykes, 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Corainitlee were read and eonflrmod. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston informs the Committee that, 
in obedience to their wishes, he has conferred at considerable length with 
the Right Hon. Stewart Mackenzie, who is going out as Governor of the 
Island of Ceylon, upon the beat measures to be adopted for improving the 
Agriculture and Commerce of that island; that, in order to put Mr. 
Mackenzie in possession of his views upon the question, he has given him 
a paper, of which the following is a copy, containing an account of what 
be himself did so far back as 1809, and what he now advises Mr. Mackenzie 
to do upon the subject. 

“ Sir Alexander Johnston, having, in 1807, while Chief Justice and 
First Member of His Majesty's Council, at the request of the then 
Governor o? Ceylon, Sir Thomas Maitland, made a circuit through every 
part of the British territories on that island, fo^; the purpose of obtaining 
accurate local information upon every subject connected with the interests 
of the island, was, in 1809, sent officially to England by Sir Thomas, in 
order that he might lay before His Majesty’s ministers, his (Sir Alex¬ 
ander’s) reasons for advising a variety of ilifferent measures, which he had 
suggested to the local government as necessary to improve the condition 
of the natives, and the agriculture of the country. 

“ The following are the measures which he submitted to the Marquis of 
Londonderry, the the^i Secretary of Statq for the Colonies, as necessary to 
improve the Agriculture of the island. 

•* 1. That every possible encouragement be held out, both by the 

4. 
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government in England, and the government on Ceylon, to all capitalists, as 
well Europeans as natives of India, of every caste and religious persuasion, 
in order to induce them to embark their capital in the repair of all the 
tanks, great and small, and all the water-courses which were formerly in a 
state of repair, but which are now in ruins; and thereby again bring into 
cultivation all those lands which are now lying waste and unproductive, 
but which were in ancient times highly cultivated, and produced rice 
enough, not only to supply the inhabitants of the island itself, but also, 
in years of distress, to afford considerabld aid to the inhabitants of the 
southern part of the Peninsula of India. 

“ 2. That all the restrictions which now prevail on Ceylon against allowing 
Europeans to hold lands by grant from the local government, or to acquire 
them by purchase or gift from individuals, in perpetuity, be annulled, and 
that Europeans as well as natives, be allowed to acquire and hold lands 
without any restriction or limitation whatever; and that the local government 
be authorized by Parliament to grant all the lands over which they have any 
control, on the most advantageous terms which can be devised for the indi¬ 
viduals, whether Europeans or natives of India, who may apply for them. 

“3. That an order of nobility, with such distinctions and privileges 
attached to it, as may be the most gratifying to the feelings of the natives 
of India, be established by His Majesty, for the purpose of rewarding all 
persons, Europeans as well as natives of India, who may either bring a 
certain .quantity of waste land into cultivation, or introduce with success 
any measure which has a direct tendency to improve the Agriculture of the 
country; that these honours be conferred by the Governor at a public 
meeting of the natives from eyery part of the island, to be held annually, 
for the express purpose of ascertaining the quantity of waste land which 
has been brought into cultivation during the year, the particular merits of 
each person who claims a reward for his exertions in favour of Agriculture 
during that year, and the different measures which ought to be adopted, 
either by government or by individuals, for the purpose of increasing and 
improving the cultivation of the country. 

4. That a detailed account of the honours conferred upon each indi¬ 
vidual, and of the reasons for conferring them, be made public, not only 
throughout the island of Ceylon, but throughout every'part of the British 
possessions in India. 

5. That models of all the machines, tools, and implements, Which have 
been found in different parts of the world to be of use in Agriculture, 
be procured at the expense of government, and be exhibited and explained 
at the above meeting, by persons employed by government, to all the natives 
who may attend that meeting, from every part of the island, in order that 
they may, from their local know,ledge, be enabled to decide which, if any, 
of the machines, tools, or implements, may be of use to Agriculture in their 
respective provinces. 

**6. That a provincial experimental farm and botanical garden be 
established in each of the provings of Ceylon; and Ahat a central experi¬ 
mental Varm and botanical garden*^be established at Colombo, the former 
being subordinate to, and in correspondence with, the latter. 
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** 7. That reports be drawn up at the expense of governtneut, of all the 
lands which are cultivated, and of all those which are uncultivated, in each 
province, with a topographical map of the province annexed to it, specify¬ 
ing the nature of the lands which are uncultivated, whether they were 
formerly cultivated, and if so, why they are at present uncultivated; the 
number and situation of the tanks or water-courses by which these lands 
were formerly irrigated; the sum of money it would cost to repair the 
tanks and water-courses; the rivers, if any, in each province, which were or 
might be made available, eithef^ for the purpose of irrigation, or for that of 
water-carriage; the number and nature of the different descriptions of trees 
which grow in the province; the purposes to which tho wood of each 
description of tree may be applicable; the mode in which, and the expense 
at which, the wood may be conveyed from every part of the province to 
tho sea-coast; the nature of the climate,—its probable effect upon the con¬ 
stitution of a native of Europe, or upon that of a native of Asia; the extent 
and nature of the population of the province; the probable prospect of 
increasing it by the introduction of people from different parts of Asia; 
and every other circumstance which may be necessary to enable the people 
of Europe, or the people of Asia, to form an opinion as to the advantage or 
disadvantage of embarking their capital in speculations for the improvement 
of the Agriculture of the province. 

“ 8. That the government-monopoly of the cultivation of, and trade in, 
cinnamon be abolished, and that every person, European or native, on the 
island, be allowed to cultivate and trade in cinnamon. 

** 9. That the growth of coffee and sugar-cane, and the manufacture of 
sugar, be encouraged by government in every way. 

** 10. That an agricultural code of law, applicable to the situation of the 
country, and the circumstances of the natives, be framed, for the guidance 
of all those who may be engaged in, or connected with, the Agriculture of 
the country. That this code be administered by courts constituted for the 
purpose, in which the parties interested in a suit may obtain redress with 
the least possible expense, delay, or inconvenience; and in which every 
man connected with the agriculture of the country may be certain of being 
efficiently protected against every description of oppression. 

11. That the power of the local governor to send Europeans, or any 
other individuals, out of the island without trial be annulled; and that it bo 
enacted by an Act of Parliament, that no European, or other person, be sent 
out of the island on any pretence whatever by the governor, except ho bo 
first tried by a court of justice, and convicted by a jury of some specific 
offence, to which the punishment of banishment is attached by law. 

** 12. That every description of slavery, whether domestic or attached to 
caste, be abolished. 

“ 13. That the right exercised by government, of forcing particular 
classes of natives to work at a fixed price for their labour be abolished. 

** 14. That every native of the island, as well as every European, have 
a right, subject to ^iertain qttaliflcatiqne, to sit upon juries, and tobhe tried 
by a jury of his own countrymen for any criminal offence witfi which he 
may be charged. 
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" 15i That a Special Act of Parliament, aimilar in principle to the 
Habeas Corpus Act in England, be made for protecting all Europeans,* and 
all natives on the island of Ceylon, against any illegal imprisonment or 
detention whatsoever. 

*' 16. That a Constitution, also similar in principle to the British Con¬ 
stitution, but so modified as to suit the religious and moral feelings of 
the natives, and the peculiar circumstances of the country, be guaranteed, 
by an Act of Parliament, to all the inhabitants of the island. 

** 17. That measures be taken for forrfling a respectable constituency 
amongst the natives of the country in each province, who shall have the 
right of sending one or more of their own countrymen, according to their 
numbers, and other circumstances, to be arranged hereafter, as their Repre¬ 
sentatives in a Legislative Assembly, which shall be assembled in a 
central part of the island, to legislate according to rules, which shall be 
hereafter fixed by themselves, for the inhabitants of the island. 

*' IS. That a general system of education,;including such branches of 
mechanics and chemistry as are applicable to the purposes of agriculture 
and manufactures, bo established throughout the island. 

“ 19. That all the restrictions which are now in force against Catholics be 
abolished, and that they be put precisely on the same footing as Protestants. 

“ 20. That no more persons be appointed to the civil service; and that 
at the expiration of the time of service of the present civil servants, they 
be allowed, if they wish it, to retire on their respective pensions. 

^'21. That every native, as w’ell as every European, on Ceylon, be eligi¬ 
ble, if properly qualified, to hold any of those civil offices which have hitherto 
been hold by civil servants alone. 

** 22. That the ports of Point de Galle, Jaffna, and Trincomalee, be 
declared free ports. 

“ 23. That the narrow passage in the Gulf of Manar, called the Pom- 
baum Passage, be deepened, so as to admit of vessels drawing from ten to 
twelve feet water, to pass through it without unloading. 

[The object of this measure is to enable trading vessels from 
any part of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, or of the Coast of 
Mdabar, to sail directly to and from Jaffna and Trincomalee, without 
the danger or expense of going round Point de Galle.] 

*' 24. That the entrance into tho Cochin River, on the Malabar Coast, 
be improved so as to admit of large vessels coming into tiiat pert. That 
the Admiralty be urged to build ships of war there, the price of building 
them, owing the quantity df teak-wood in the neighbourhood, being much 
less than in England or at Bombay; and that a water-communication be 
opened between the coast of Malabar and that of Coromandel, through the 
break in the Ghauts called the Paligh6.tcheri Pass, by uniting the river 
Paniyani, w'hich flows into the sea on the coast of Malabar, with the rivers 
Caveri and Colerun, which flow into the sea on the coast of Coromandel. 

[The object of this measure is to revive the trade which for¬ 
merly prevailed between every part of the Gulfs of Arabia and 
Persia, and the Southern Peninsula of India; and wlfieh trade was 
dire^y the cause of a very considerable trade between the Sonthem 
Peninsula of India and the northern part of the Island of Ceylon, 
and, indirectly, the caus^ of the then improved state of the agricul¬ 
ture of that pi^ of the island.] 
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*' 25. That an. Agricultural and Commercial Committee* to consiat of 
persona acquainted with the Island of Ceylon* and of merchants and 
capitalists, interested in the agriculture and trade of that island, be formed 
in England, for the purpose of improving the agriculture, manufactures* 
and trade of Ceylon, and protecting the rights, privileges, and interests of 
all the merchants and capitalists who may be engaged in the agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade of that island. 

“ The late Marquis of Londonderry, who was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1809, when Sir Alexander Johnston reached England, agreed in ^ 
opinion with Sir Alexander Johnston as to the policy of all these measures, 
and would, had he continued in office, have authorized the local government 
to carry the whole of them into immediate effect. The Marquis having, 
however, soon after given up office, and been succeeded by Lord Liverpool, 
his policy was nql acted upon to so great an extent as was originally in¬ 
tended by him; and the following only of the measures submitted to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, in 1809, by Sir Alexander Johnston, have been 
as yet carried into effect. < 

“ The measure for authorizing every native of the island to sit upon a jury, 
and to be tried by a jury of his own countrymen, for any criminal offence 
with which he may be charged; that for freeing Catholics from the legal 
disabilities under which they had previously laboured on account of their 
religious persuasion; that for abolishing all forced labour, and domestic 
slavery; that for abolishing the restrictions against Europeans holding 
lands under grant, gift, or purchase, in perpetuity ; and Uiat for encouraging 
the growth of coffee and sugar-cane, and the manufacture of sugar* and of 
abolishing the monopoly of cinnamon. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, since ho proposed the various measures which 
have been mentioned to the Marquis of Londonderry, has devoted his atten¬ 
tion, for eight-and-twenty years, to the affairs of India in general and to those 
of Ceylon, and is still decidedly of opinion that the whole of those measures 
ought to be carried into effect; and should Mr. Stewart Mackenzie be of 
the same opinion with him after his arrival on Ceylon, he would advise him 
to take the necessary steps, without delay* for carrying into effect such of 
them as have not yet been adopted; and with a view of enabling His 
Majesty's Ministers, and the British public, to become acquainted with the 
nature, and to appreciate the value of the lands at the disposal of the 
Ceylon g{>vernment, to cause to be made out, and forwarded to His Majesty's 
Ministers, for the information of the British public, such reports * respecting 
the waste lands in each of the provinces of Ceylon, as Sir Alexander 
advised to be done in 1609." 

Sir Alexander Johnston having read the above paper to the Committee* 
adds* that the details of these different pleasures are more fully explained, 
first, in the copies of the reports made by Capt. Schneider, of the Ceylon 
Engineers, in the years 1807 and 1808, the originals of which Sir Alexander 
Johnston brought to England with him in 1809, and deposited in the office 
of the Secretary of. State for the Coloipes; secondly, in the corresTOndence 
between Lord Liverpool, Sir^Joseph Banks, and Sir Alexandef Johnston, 


* See FroporiUon 7. 
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in 1810, on the eabjeot of establishing a Royal Botanical Garden on Ceylon, 
which, on his suggestion, was established at Colombo, in the year 1811, 
for the purpose of aiding the agricultural improvements which were about 
to be made on the island; and, thirdly, in the published evidence given 
by Sir Alexander Johnston, before a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1832, and the papers delivered by him to the Committee at the same 
time. (Vide Minutes of Evidence, Affairs of the East India Company, 
Judicial, 1832.) 

The Committee approved the steps taken by the Right Hon. Sir Alex* 
andcr Johnston in this matter, and 

Resolved,—That the paper, and what he said upon the occasion, be 
inserted in the Proceedings of this day. 

Read a letter from lieut. Wellsted, on the subject of the Shennah 
Moss, of the Island of Socotra, which was brought to the notice of the Com¬ 
mittee on a former day, (vide Proceedings, p. 12,) in reply to a letter from 
the Secretary, requesting him to communicate any information he may be 
possessed of on the subject, and to oblige the Committee by furnishing 
specimens of the moss. Lieut. Wellsted stated that he had little further 
to communicate; that there was found a Red Moss on the same island, as 
well as the Gray Moss be had reported upon, but that ho had no specimens 
of either. He suggested that the Committee should address a letter to 
Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, at Bombay, under whose directions vessels 
are constantly visiting the island, requesting him to direct a collection of 
specimens of those Mosses to be made for the Committee, and to furnish 
any further particulars respecting them. 

Resolved,—^That a letter be addressed to Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, as 
suggested by Lieut. Wellsted. 

Read a letter from the Treasurer of the Committee, dated the 17th of 
June last, reporting the transfer of £250, out of the donation of Sir Henry 
Worsley, to the credit of the Committee; also reporting that he has carried 
to the same account the sum of £123 18s., the amount of subscriptions and 
donations received. 

The followingjetter, from the Secretary to the East India Company, in 
reply to a letter from this ^Committee, transmitting a copy of Mr. Ash- 
bumer’s paper read on the 26th of May last, and requesting to be furnished 
with a statement of the roads constructed in India within the last twenty 
years, as per resolution of that date, (see p. 13.) was read to the Committee. 

“ Sir, East India House, 20th June, 1837. 

I am commanded by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to return the acknowledgements of the Court for the memorandum 
by Mr. Ashburner, transmitted wittf your letter of the 13th instant, which 
the Court propose to bring to the notice of the Government of India. And 
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1 am fuiiiher directed to inform you, with reference to your request, to be 
furnished, fur tbe use of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, with an abstract statement of the roads which 
have been constructed at the several Presidencies of India, within the last 
twenty years, that the Court regret that no such statement as is required 
by the Society exists at this House, and that the preparation of such a 
statement hero would be a work of much time and labour. 

“ I am, Sir, &c., &c., 

“ (Signed) James C. Melvill." 

“ To H. Harkness, Esq." 

The Secretary reported that, in obedience to a resolution of the 26th of 
May last, a paper of instructions to the Collectors of Cotton Soils, and a list 
of inquiries on the subject of Cotton cultivation, had been prepared and 
forwarded to His Britannic Majesty's Consuls at Savannah and New 
Orleans, through the medium of the Secretary of State's Office. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 183G 

A General Meeting of the Society was held this day; Major General 
Sir James Law Ltishington, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were laid upon the table:— 

From W. H. Wathen, Esq. 

A Hindu Drama in the Sanskrit language, entitled Jdnaka Partnaya, 
written by Rambhadra Dikshita, a learned Brahman, who nourished about 
tho sixth century. MS., beautifully written on English paper, with finely 
executed illustrative drawings, coloured. 

A Grammar of the Prakrita language. Sanskrit MS. 

Both these works were accompanied by analytical notices, by Mr. 
Wathen. 

From Captain R. Cogan, M.R.A.S. 

A Chart ot the Red Sea. Two sheets ; mounted on rollers. 

F'orn the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 

A Chinese Map of Pekin; on rollers. 

From the Author. 

Topographical Survey of Thebes. By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 1630. 
Six Sheets, fol. 

Fi'om Manochjee Cursetjee, Esq., M.R.A.S, 

A Lithographed Edition of the Vondidiid. fol. 

From Sir Graves C. Haughten, M.R.A.S 

Copy of a Report to the Court of Directors on the importance of the 
Study of Sanskrit, &c.; with other documents on the same subject. MS. 
4to. 

Catalogue of Oriental MSS. in the College of Fort William. 

Translation of a i'reaty with Tipu Sahib. • * 

A Code of Laws, as established at Fort Marlborough. 1817. 4to. 

a 
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Fi'wn the Tramlator* 

Grammaire Turke, &c., par A. L. Davids; traduit de I'Anglais par 
Madame S. Davids. A Londres, 1836. 4to. 

Prom the Author, 

MSmoire sur Deux Inscriptions Guneiformes trouv^es prSs d'Hamadan. 
Par M. Burnouf. Paris, 1836. 4to. 

Prom the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Mab4bh&rata. Yol. II. Sansc. Calc., 1836. 4to. 

Journal of the Society, Nos. 50 to 53, inclusive. 

Prosn the Zoological Society qf London. 

Its “Transactions.” Vol. II. PartII. 

Prom the Imperial Academy qf St. Petersburg. 

M6moires de I'AcadSmie Imperiale, &c. VI"'® S^rie. Tome III., Liv. 
2—5 ; and Tome IV., Liv. 1. St. Petersburg, 1834-5. 4to. 

Recueil des Actes de la S6ance Publique de rAcad6mie Imp6riale, &c. 
St. Petersburg, 1836. 4to. 

P'om the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Physiological Series of Comparative 
Anatomy, contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Vol. III. Part II. 4to. 1836. 

Fr(m the Royal Society of London. 

Philosophical Transactions for 1836. Part I. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. 1835-6. 

Prom the Linna^an Society qf London. 

Its “Transactions.” Vol. XVII. Part 111. 

F^om the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Report of the Fifth Meeting of the British Association, &c. Lond., 1836. 
8vo. 

Prom the Agricultural and Horticultural Society qf India. 

Its “Transactions.” Vol. II. Calc., 1836. 8vo. f 

Prom the > Royal Geographical Sodety. 

Its “Journal.” , Vol. VI. Part II. 

Prom the Geographical Sodety qf Paris. 

Bulletin dc la Soci6ti! de GSographie, &c. Tome V. Paris, 1836. 8vo. 

P^om the Academy of Sdences at Dijon. 

M6moires de I'Acad^mie, &c. 1835. 8vo. 

• « Prom the Devon aiid<.Exeter dnstituHck, 

A Catalogue of the Library, &c. 8 to. 1836. 
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Frmn the Bahama Society Jot' the Diffusion qf Knowledge 

Its “Journal." Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14. 1836. 

From the Editor. 

The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science. Edited by F. 
Corbyn, Esq. Vol. I. Nos. 1, 2, 3. New Series. Calc., 1836. 8vo. 

From the Author. , 

An Essay on the Primitive Universal Standard of Weights and^ Mea¬ 
sures. By Captain T. B. Jervis. Calc., 183d. 12mo. 

From the Author. 

Arboretum Britaunicum, &c. By J. C. Loudon, Esq. Nos. 23 to 30, 
inclusive. 

From the Author. 

Invasions des Sarrazins en France, &c. Par M. Reinaud, Paris, 
183G. 12mo. 

From the Author. 

Lettrcs sur 1' Ilistoire des Arabes avant T Islamisme. Par F. Fresnel. 
Paris, 1836. 8vo. 

From the Author. 

Dissertation Abr6g6e sut *e Ta-tsin^ &c. Par M. de Paravey. Pamph. 

FYom Lieut. P. Rainer, R.N. 

The original stone brought by his late father from Nubia, bearing the 
Latin acrostic, a fac simile of which was published in the Transactions of 
the R. A. S., Vol. 111., p. 261. 

A stuffed specimen of the Puff-Adder, with the poison preserved in the 
fangs. 

Dried specimen of the Saw-fith. 

Specimens of the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, male and female, from 
New South Wales. 

A Nepalese sword. 

From the Author. 

Etudes de Gcographie Critique sur unc partie dc I'Afrique, &c. Paris, 
1836. 12mo. 

From the Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, V.P.R.A.S. 

The Renovation of India, &c. By Dr. Thomas Brown. Edinb., 1820. 
16mo. 

From Captain J. Mashenzie, C.M.R.A.S. 

Imago of Durga, in Jyepoor marble.* 

Ditto of Vishnu, in ditto. 

Ditto of Garura, in ditto. 

Ditto of Saraswati, in ditto. ^ 

Two images of 5ie Planets, in Gy ah marble. • 

Model of the Dunya, an instrument for beating out cotton. 
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A Chunowlce, or brass stand, for holding red earth for marking the fore¬ 
head, rice for the puja, &o. 

A copper Ghurri, or clepsydra. 

The Ghaou mukhi, a kind of glove worn on the right hand by Brah¬ 
mins and other devotees at prayer, and in which they count their beads. 

A string of Brahminical beads. 

The Ganga-jali, for holding the sacred water. 

, Specimensof the Brahminical bracelets. 

Specimens of Kuntis, or necklaces. 

The Poita, or Brahminical cord of the Western provinces. 

Brass model of the Lota. 

A bell used at the puja. 

Two specimens of varnished boxes from Benares. 

A Hindu Almanack for the year 1835. MS. 

Two fans or screens of split straw, from Monghys. 

A belna, for rolling out cakes. 

Prom Colonel Strover, M.R.A.S. 

Tho skin of a Boa-Constrictor, more than thirteen feet in length. 

A Mandarin's dirk. 

Frmn Lieutenant Newhold. 

A Malayan Sampitan, or Blow Pipe, used by the aborigines of the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula. 

A quiver of poisoned arrows; and two packets of the Upas poison. 

Prom the Author. 

Fables dc Lokman, adaptees a V Idiome d'Alger, &c. 12mo. 

Principes de I'ldiome Arabe en usage a Alger. ]2mo. 

Voeabulaire Berbdre Fran§ais, &c. Par J. H. Delaporte. 

From Senhor J. J. da Costa de Macedo, F.M.R.A.S. 

Vida dc D. Joao de Castro; por D. Fr. Francisco de S. Luiz. Lisboa 
1835. 4to. 

Fr(mi the Author. 

Memoria Estatistica sobre os Dominios Portuguezes na Africa Oriental. 
Por S. X. Botelho. Lisboa, 1835. 12rao. 

l^om the Author. 

Lehrsaal des Mittclreiches. Miinchen, 183G. 4to. 

Fromjhe Author. 

A Criticism on Grimm’s and Graff s German Grammars. By Professor 
Bopp* Berlin, 183G. 8vo. 

From the Author. 

« 

Die itegenwilrmer auf den Feldern dcr* Orientalischen Numismatik, 
untersucht von. Dr. E. Adernson. Leipsic, 1836. Pamph. 
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From the R^'. J. Wilson, Pres. Bombay Branch R.A.S. 

Tho Oriental Christian Spectator. Various Nos. Bombay, 1836. 

From Professor Ritter, F.M.RuA.S. 

Tho following Tracts written by him:— 

1. Die Elephant Indiens. 

2. Dio Opiumcultur und die Mobnpflanze. 

3. Das Lowen-und Tiger-Land in Asien, &o. 

4. Dor Indische Feigenbaum, &c. 

From Charles Beke, Esq. 

' His Dofence'of his Origines Biblicm, against the Critiques of Dr. Paulus. 
In German. Pamphlet. 

From Messrs. Fisher and Son. 

Syria, the Holy Land, &c., illustrated. Parts 5, 6, 7. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. 

The Secretary read a letter from Major-General Sir Henrv Worslby, 
dated the 5th of July, 1836, in which tho General, after adverting to the 
incidental observations which had of late occasionally appeared in regard to 
the funds of the Society's being inadequate to the useful purposes contem¬ 
plated by the Society, begged to tender a Bank Post Bill for One Hundred 
Pounds, to be appropriated in the way that might be deemed beat calcu¬ 
lated to promote the utility, and enhance the reputation of the Society. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the special thanks of the Society be returned to Sir Henry Worsley» 
for his very liberal donation. 

Dr. A. Campbell, of the Nepal Residency, and M. Bojer, Esq., of the 
Isle of France, were elected Corresponding Members of the Society; Colo¬ 
nel E. L. S my the, of the Madras Army, was elected a Resident Member. 

A paper' by Lieutenant Reynolds, of the Madras Army, on the Thags, 
communicated by Colonel Smythc, was read before the Meeting; and the 
thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned for the communication. 


DECEMBER 17, 18^6. 

A General Meeting was held this day: the Right Hon. the Earl 
OF Munster, V.P., in tho Chair. 


The following donations were presented:— 


JVojn the Imperial Society qf Natural History qf Moscow. 


Nouveaux M^moires de la Soci£t6, &c. Tome IV. 
Bulletin de la Spci4t6 Imp6riale, &c. Tome IX. 


Moscow, 1835. 4to. 
Moscow^ 1836. 8vo. 


' Printed in the present Volume. 
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F^om the Author, 

The following Papers read before the Royal Irish Academy:— 

1. On an Astronomical Instrument of the ancient Irish; 2. On the 
Ring-money of the Celtee; 3. On the affinity of the Phoenician and Celtic 
Languages: by Sir William Betham. 

2'Vcm the Author, 

, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. 
By E. W. Lane, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. 

From Mahdrdjd Kali Krishna Bahddar. 

His Map of the World in Hindustani; two copies. 

F'om the Right Hon. Sir R. J. Wilmot Horton^ Bart, 

The Ceylon Almanack for 1836. Colombo. 8vo. 

F^om Professor Froehn, F.M.R.A.S. 

An Essay on the Writing of the Russians in the Tenth Century. St* 
Petersburg, 1835. 4to. 

An Explanation of an Arabic Inscription in Imeritia. St. Petersburg, 
1836. 4to. 

A Visit to Mount Athos, &c. 

Fi‘ 0 ?n the Author. 

Ritter’s " Erdkunde von Asien." Vol. IV. Parts 5 and 6. Berlin, 
1835*6. 8vo. 

From John Gordon. Esq. 

A Political Map of India. 1836. 

From the Directors of the Hon. the East India Company. 

Two sheets of the large Map of India now publishing under the auspices 
of the East India Company. 

’ ‘ F^om Colonel Sykes, M.R.A.S. 

His paper on the Quails and Hemipodii of India. (From the Zoological 
Transactions.) ^ 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. ' 

William Oliver Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

A paper on the Antiquity of the Armenian Language, by Arganoon 
Arratoon, with notes and illustrations by T. M. Dickenson, Esq., was read to 
the Meeting. 

A panor by W. C. Bruce, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, on the 
applicability to India of the Science* of Political Economy as received in 
Europe, was also read. 
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JANUARY 7. 1837. 

A Gepteral Meeting was held this day: Sir Georgs T. Staunton/ 

Bart.» V. P., ill the Chair. 

The following donations were laid upon the table:— 

From the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

New Testament in Mandchou. 4to. 

Gospels in Syro-Chaldaic. 4to. 

New Testament in Piedmontese. 8vo. 

Ditto in New Zealand. 8vo. 

Gospels of Luke^d John in French and Vaudois. 6vo. 

Gospels in Malayalim. 8vo. 

Part of St. Luke, in Berber. 8vo, 

Gospel of St. John in Maltese and Italian. 8vo. 

Greek Pentateuch. 12mo. 

Rarotonga Testament. 12mo. 

Catalonian Testament. 12mo. * 

Latin Bible. 18rao. 

St. John's Gospel in Chippeway and English. ISrao. 

Malagasse Testament. 18mo. 

St. Matthew in Bullom and English, 18mo. 

Enghadine Testament. 18mo. 

St. Luke's Gospel in Mexican. 18mo. 

Ft'om the Author, 

Principles of Murathee Grammar. Calcutta, 1833. 4to. 

The Sanhita of theRig-Veda; with English'translation; by the Rev. 
I. Stevenson. Bombay, 1833. 8vo. 

From the Geological Society. 

Its “Transactions.” VoL IV. Part 2. 

From the Author, 

R 

Specimen of a New Version of the Hebrew Bible. By S Bennett. 

From Captain R. M. Grindlay. 

His Pamphlet on the State of the Question as to Steam Communication 
with India. London, 1837. 8vo. • 

From the Author. 

Litteratur der Sanskrit-Sprache, von F. Adelung. St. Petersburg, 
1837. 8vo. • 

From T. S. Spencer Smith, Esq. 

His “ Pr6cis d'une Dissertation sur unMonument Arabc du Moyen Ago 
*n Normandie." C^n. Pamphlet. ^ 

La Franco Litt^raire, &c. ' Pamphlet. • * 
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From M. J. Desjardins. 

Sixidme Rapport Annuel sur les Travaux de la Soci£t£ d'Histoire Na- 
turelle de rile Maurice, 1835. 8vo. 

From tfie Institute of British Architects. 

Its “ Transactions." Vol I. Parti. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to he returned to the respective 
donors. 

Arrlascer Cursetjee, Ardaseer Hormarjec, Cursotjee Jamsetjee, and 
Aga Mahomed Rahem Sherazee, of Bombay; and Chocapah Chetty, of 
Madras. Esquires, were elected Non-Resident Members. 

James Henderson, Esq., G. R. Porter, Esq., John Grant Malcolmson, 
Esq., and .John Richards, Esq., were elected Resident Members. 

A paper by the late Thomas M. Dickenson, Esq,, communicated by tlie 
Bombay Branch R. A. S., entitled, “ An Enquiry into the Fate of the Ten 
Tribes of Israel after the Fall of Samaria, with a view of the History of the 
Assyrian Empire at that period," was read to the Meeting. 


JANUARY 21, 1837. 

A General Meeting was held this day; Richard Clarke, Esq., 

in the Chair. 

The following donations were laid upon the table;— 

From Professor Lassen, F.M.R.A.S. 

Gita Govinda, cum Interpretatione Latina. Christianus Lassen. Bonnae, 
1836. 4to. 

>-From the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Its “Transactions.” Vol. XIII. Part 2. 

Its “ Proceedings." Nos. 4 to 9, inclusive. 

« 

Prom Charles P. Cooper, Esq. 

Three Pamphlets on subjects connected with the Record Commission. 

From Solomon Bennett, Esq. 

The following of his Pamphlets:— 

Critical Investigations into the Merits of a Lecture, &c. Two copies. 

A Discourse on Sacrifices, &c. Two copies. 

The Molten Sea, &c. 

ThmTemple of Ezekiel. • ^ , • 

A Treatise on the Primogeniture and Integrity of the Holy Language. 
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The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. 

A paper by the late T. M. Dickenson, Esq., entitled, •* An Enquiry into 
the Fate of the Ten Tribes of Israel after the Fall of Samaria,*' was read to 
the Meeting. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1837. 

A General Meeting was held this day; Major Sir Henry Willock, 
and, afterwards, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouskley, Bart., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The following donations were presented:— 

Pi'ot^he Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Asiatic Researches. Vol. XX. Part. I. ^ 

Journal of the Society. Various Nos. 

From the Abbe Dubois, F.M.R.A.S. 

Annalcs de la Propagation de la Foi. No. 50. 

From the Geological Society. 

Its ** Proceedings." No. 47. 

From Professor Garcirt de Tossy, F.M.R.A.S. 

Les CEuvres do Wali, Traduction ct Notes. Par M. Garcin de Tassy. 
Paris, 1886. 4to. 

Manuel de I’Auditeur du Corns d'Hindoustani. Paris, 1836. 8vo. 

From Professor Weyers. 

Catalogus Centuriro Librorum rarissimorum Manusc. et partim Impres- 
sorum, Arabicorum, Persicorum, &c. &c. Lugd. Bat., 1836. 4to. 

Ft'om M. Guizot, Ministre de VInstruction Publique. 

Voyage dans I’lnde, par M. Victor Jacquemont. Paris, 1835. 4to. 
Livs. 7. 8? 9, 10. 

From Francis Baity, Esq.,JF.R.S. 

His “ Supplement to the Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed, the first 
Astronomer Royal." Lond., 1837. 4to. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned the respective donors. 

A Sketch of the Island of Borneo, by G. W. Earl, Esq., was read to the 
Meeting; and the thanks of the Society were returned to Mr. Earl for his 
communication. 

The reading of la Paper Vy the Revt C. Gutzlaff, on the state ol^the Art 
of Medicine amongst the Chinese, was commenced. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1837. 

A General Meeting was held this day; the Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Johnson, V. P., in the Chair. 

The following donations were presented 

Front M. Salvolini. 

His “Analyse Grammaticale Raisonnee de differens Textes Anciens 
Egyptiens." Vol. I. Avec un Volume de Planches. Paris, 1836. 4to. 

From the Royal Society of Arts. 

Its “Transactions.” Vol. LT. Parti. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. 

The reading of the Rev. C. Gutzlalfs paper on the Practice of Medicine 
by the Chinese was concluded. 

A paper by J. R. Stewart, Esq., on a series of ancient Coins found in 
India, was read; also a paper on some Inscriptions found on the Coast of 
Arabia, by Messrs. Hutton and Smith, two officers of the Indian Navy. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the authors of these commu¬ 
nications. 


MARCH 4, 1837. 

A General Meeting was hold this day; the Right Hon- the President 

of the Society in the Chair. 

The following donations were presented:— 

From Henry Thomas ColebrookCt Esq., Director R.A.S. 

His “Miscellaneous Essays." Lond., 1837. Twovols. 8vo. 

From the Author. 

Su la Figurae V Iscrizione Egizia incise in uno Smeraldo Antifco, Lettera 
di Bernardo Quaranta. Napoli, 1836. 4to. 

From J. C. Loudon, Esq. 

His “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum.” Nos. 31 to 35. 

Fi'om th& Rev. Dr. Nott. 

A volume of a Chinese work on Medicine, Propitious Days, &c. 

From the Author. 

Lithographed portraits of the Persian Pjrinces and their private Se>- 
cretary. By J. Minasi. Proofs. 
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From Messrs. Fisher and Co, 

Syria, &c., illustrated. Nos. 9, 10, 11. 

From the Court qf Director's of the Hon. the East India Company. 

Johnson's Catalogue of 606 Principal Fixed Stars in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Lend., 1835. 4to. 

From the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Its “Memoirs." Vol. IX. Lond. 1836. 4to. 

F'om the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Its “ Transactions.” Parti. Vol. VI. 

From Colonel Sykes. 

His Paper on a portion of Dukhun, East Indies; from the Transactions 
of the Geological Society. 

F)>‘om Baron Hammer Purg^stall. 

His “ Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst,” Vol. II. Pest, 1837. 
8vo. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. 

John Romer, Esq., was elected a Resident Member of the Society. 

A Paper by Colonel Sykes, on the origin of the Popular Belief in the 
Upas or Poison Tree of .Tava; and an account of a Pedestrian Tour, made 
by Captain James Low, from Tavoy to the Siamese frontier, were read to 
the Meeting; and the thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned 
for these communications. 


MARCH 18, 1837. 

On the Members assembling this day, the Right Honourable the President 
announced that in consequence of the decease of the respected Director of 
the Society, Mr. Henry Thomas Colebrooke, to whom the Society owed 
a debt of exceeding gratitude, not only for its first formation, but for the 
constant labour and attention which ho bestoweef upon it from the first year 
of its existence, the Council had judged proper, as a mark of respect due to 
the memory of the venerable founder of the Society, and as a token of regret 
for the loss it had sustained, to adjourn the present Meeting without pro¬ 
ceeding to any business whatever. 

The Meeting was consequently adjourned to the 1st of April. 
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APRIL 1, 1837. 

A General Meetings was held this day ; the Right Hon. the President 

of the Society in the Chair. 

The following donations were laid upon the table 

Fi’om Sir Graves C. Haughtorit Lib. R.A.S.‘ 

Four volumes of 'Documents prepared by the late Alexander Hamilton, 
Esq., when acting us Private Secretary to Lord Cornwallis during his first 
administration in Bengal; and which were obtained with a view to the 
perpetual settlement. They comprise financial statements from the Moghul 
Conquest to the time when the abstracts wore collected. MS. 

From the Author. 

Esquissc G£n6rale dc I'Afrique. Paris, 1837. 18mo. 

Notice des Travaux de la Societe de Geographic de Paris- Par. M. 
D'Avezac. 

From the Author. 

Two pamphlets on the Epidemic Cholera, and the Diseases of Tropical 
Climates. Load. 1836. 12mo. 

From John Feeves, Esq. 

A Chinese Map of the City of Canton. MS. 

From John Bomer, Esq. 

1. Mirat-i Alum; Universal History. Persian MS. Folio. 

2. Tarikh-i-Negaristan. Persian. Lithog. 

3. Kalila va Dimna; version of Abul Mala Nusr Allah. Persian MS. 

4. Kalila va Dimna; Arabic verso. MS. 

0. Marzaban Nameh ; written A. H. 373. MS. 

G. Mufarik al Gulub. Persian MS. 

7. A Grammar of the Gujuratee Language. By the late W. Forbes 
Esq. Bombay. Lithog. 

JFVom Meyor Burt^ F.R.S, 

His Miscellaneous Papers on Scientific Subjects, written chiefly in 
India." London, 1837. l£mo. 

JFVowi the Royal Society qf London, 

Philosophical Transactions, for 1836. Part 2.! 

' Proceedings of the Royal Sociilty. Nos. 26, 27. 

Address of the President, &c. Nov. 1836. 

List of the Fellows of the Royal Society. 

^ From the Editor. • 

Revue du Nord. Feb. 1837. Paris, l2mo. 
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From Colonel Sykes. 

His Paper on the Increase of Wealth and Expenditure in the various 
Classes of Society in the United Kingdom; from the Transactions of the 
Statistical Society of London. 

. i^om M. De Paravey, 

Two Pamphlets, by him, on some modern Discoveries, which were 
known to the ancients; and on Chinese Antiquities. Paris. 8vo. 

From Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 

Horsburgh's India Directoiy; with a short Memoir of the Author 
London, 183G. 4to. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. 

Captain Thomas Best Jervis was elected a Resident Member of the 
Society. , 

A Paper on the Causes which produce the Pattern or Watering in the 
Damascus Sword-blades, by H. Wilkinson, Esq., was read to the Meeting 
by that gentleman; and the thanks of the Society were ordered to be 
returned to him for the same. 


APRIL 15, 1837. 

A General Meeting was held this day; the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 

Johnston, V. P. in the Chair. 

The following donations were presented:— 

From the Geological Society. 

Its “ Proceedings." Vol. II. Nos. 48, 49. 

From the Author. 

Remarks on Dr. Buckland’s View of tlie Mosaic Creation, &c. By 
Eretzsepher. London, 1837. Pamphlet. 

From the Cheualier Koralevski, Professor of Mongolian Literature 
in the University of Kasan. 

The following of his works, in Russian:— 

Mongolian Chrestomathia. Vol. I. JCasan, 1836. 8vo. 

A short Mongolian Grammar. 1835. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit, Mongolian, Tibetan, Mandchou, and Chinese 
Works in the Imperial University of Kasan. 

Abstract of the^ligerun J)alai, ojrthe Sea of Parables. Kasiui, 1834. 
8vo. * 
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From Professor Roselliniy M.R.A.S. 

I Monumonti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia. Plates to the work. Parts 
25, 26, 27, 28. Imperial folio. 

FVom H, H. Spry, Esq., M.D. 

The skull of Muchala, a T'hag Chief, who was executed at Sauger, Cen-. 
trul India, in July, 1833. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to bo returned to the respective 
donors. 

Francis C. Brown, Esq., of Anjarakandy, Malabar; and the Rev. C. 
Gutjdaff, of Canton, wci*e elected Corresponding Members of the Society. 

J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., read to the Meeting a Paper, by himself, on the 
Saltness of the Red Sea. 

A Paper on the first Translation of the Gospels into Arabic, by Baron 
Hammer Purgstall; and some Remarks on the Buddhist Priests of 
Siam, selected from the MSS. of Captain J. Low, were read to the Meeting. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the authors 
of these communications. 
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OF 

THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


OP 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Held on the Gth of May, 1837- 

1 


The Fourteenth Anniversary was held this day at One o’CIock; the Right 
Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the President of the 
Society, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting \vcrc read and confirmed. 

The Secretary then read the following Report of the Council;— 

ANNUAL IIEPOIIT, 

May 6, 1837. 

In submitting tlie Report of its Proceedings for the past year, the 
Council has great satisfaction in '%eing able to congratulate the Members 
on the continued prosperity of the Society. 

For some years past the Council has had, on similar occasions to the 
present, to express its deep regret at the prolonged state of ill-health of the 
lamented Director of the Society. On this occasion the melancholy duty 
devolves upon it of recording his demise. It will bo in the recollection of 
the Members, that, but a few weeks ago, this much to be regretted occur¬ 
rence induced the Council to adjourn the usuA General Meeting, and to 
testify, by every means in its power, the respect of the Society to the memory 
of Mr. COLBBROOKE, The Society cannot but feel the deepest concern at 
the loss of one who originally proposed its formation, and who so ably con¬ 
tributed to support its character and edlbiency. In accordance with this 
feeling, therefore, and as a mark of gratitude due to the memory of our late 
director, a proposition will shortly be submitted to you that the Society 
should, by a voluntary contribution on the part of the Members, obtain a 
marble bust of the deceased, ^o be |iiabed in a conspicuous part t»f the 
General Meeting-room of the Society. 

VOL. IV. 
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It also falls to your Council on this occasion, to mark by a spocial notice, 
the loss which this Society has sustained in the deaths of two others of its 
most eminent Members,—the learned and venerable Sir Charles Wilkins, 
and William Marsden, £sq., to whom this Society, and Oriental litera¬ 
ture in general, are so much indebted. It will not, however, be expected of 
your Council to enter into, or attempt to discuss, the great merits and worth 
of these highly distinguished Members of our Society, as memoiro of their 
lives, if not already, will no doubt soon be before the public, and as cha¬ 
racters of so much literary eminence cannot fail to' command the attention 
of the future biographer and historian. It may, however, be allowed here 
to mention that it was the gracious intention of His Majesty, as signified 
through the President, to confer the same mark of distinction on Mr. Cole- 
brooke as on Sir Charles Wilkins, but that the extreme ill-health of the 
former prevented his availing himself of this gracious intention of the 
illustrious and Royal Patron of the Society. 

In addition to the gifted individuals above-mentioned, the Society has 
sustained a heavy loss in the deaths of the following Members;—Lord 
Viscount Kingsborough; Lieut.-General Colin Macauley; Major-General 
William Macleod; Lieut.-Colonel Thomas David Steuart; John Brenton ; 
John Davidson; Robert Thomas Glynn; David Haliburton; Jerome W. 
Knapp; James Mill; Alexander Pearson; David Shea; George Smith; John 
Penford Thomas, Esquires ; and, but a very few days ago, in that of another 
Member,—Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, whose valuable “Materia Indica" has 
introduced to Europe a knowledge of the various articles used by the natives 
of the East, in their medicine, arts, and agriculture. 

It would be a pleasing duty to your Council to advert to each individual 
character of the long list of names which has been read, but the limits of 
this Report admit only of a few brief remarks. 

To Lord Kingsborough, the munificent patron of the arts, and gene¬ 
rous contributor to all literary and sciCfttific institutions, the Society is 
indebted for the copy it possesses of the splendid edition of the Antiquities^ 
of Mexico, published by his Lordship; a work which is at once a specimen 
of graphic skill and elaborate decoration. We are also indebted to Lord 
Kingsborough for several other valuable donations, among which may be 
mentioned the original MS. copy of Amiot's Mandchon DictionB*y. 

Mr. Shea is well kno^n by his translation of an interesting portion of 
Mirkhond's History of Persia. He had nearly completed a translation of the 
Dabistan, an account of the various religious and philosophical sects that 
have prevailed in the world, when death put a stop to the further labours of 
this valuable Member of our Society. He had been induced to undertake 
this work at the request of the Oriental Translation Committee; and it will,, 
be gratifying to the friends of Mr. Shea to learn, that Captain Troyer, of 
Paris, a gentleman well-known in this country and throughout Europe forfais 
great Ecquirements in Oriental lifenature, has, in thc'most liberal manner. 
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undertaken to complete the translation, and to edit the work for' the 
Committee. 

Mr. Shea had never been in Asia, and he was one of the few who have 
acquired a complete knowledge of Oriental tongues, without having visited 
that quarter of the globe. 


Alexanuer Pearson, Esq., conferred a valuable gift on a large portion 
of the human race, by introducing the vaccine inoculation into China. This 
useful, and, with regard to so exclusive a people, difficult measure, he accom¬ 
plished in the .year 1805; and wrote, at the same time, a pamphlet on the 
subject, which has been much circulated in China. 


The “ History of British India," has placed the name of James Mill, 
Esq., in the list of British Historians of the first class; while his works on 
political economy have secured to him an equal eminence in4his branch of 
science. The great ability displayed by Mr. Mill in his History, and the 
investigations made by him into the political condition of India, recommended 
him to the notice of the Court of Directors of the tlon. the East India Com¬ 
pany, in whose employ he long held one of the most distinguished situations. 

Your Council would now turn to a more pleasing part of its duty. It 
is happy to c.ongratulate the Members on the increased number of elections 
since the last Anniversary, which exceeds the usual average of former 
years; and comprises, in the class of contributing Members, nineteen Resi¬ 
dent, and twenty-one Non-Resident. One Honorary, and five Corresponding 
Members, have also been elected during the same period. 

The additional Honorary Member is His Highness the ImIm ov 
Muscat. On the arrival in this country of Captain Cogan, of the Indian 
Navy, in command of the Liverpool man-of-war, a present from the Im&m 
of Muscat to the King of England, the Council took occasion to recommend 
to the Society to elect His Highifbss an Honorary Member, in token of its 
approbation of the encouragement given by His Highness to the Arts and 
Sciences amongst his people, particularly to those of ship-building and 
navigation; and as manifesting its high sense of his desire to open a 
direct intercourse between his country and Great Britain; and of the friendly 
feeling he bus on all occasions exhibited towards the subjects, Asiatic as 
well as European, of the British empire. 

Of the Non-Resident Members elected last year, seventeen are native 
gentlemen of Bombay, one of Madras, and one of Bengal. Thirteen of the 
former are Justices of the Peace at the Presidency to which they belong. 
To the kindly feelings of Sir Charles Forbes, we are indebted for the 
introduction to the*Society of sixteen of the gentlemen of Bombay; and 
Uiis accession to our numbers must in every point of view he a matter of 
congratulation. Your Council would hope, likewise, as our proceedings 
become generally and better known qulbng the more enlightens;^ «f oar 
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feUow'tttli^ctft in the East, that many othera, from all tho Presidencies, will 
be anxious to join the Society, and to co-operate with us in the attainment 
of its olgectB. 

The Report of the Auditors on the state of the Finances of the Society 
will shortly be submitted to you. 

While adverting to the subject of Finance, your Council has much satis¬ 
faction in noticing the very handsome donation of lOOL to the funds of the 
Society from Major-General Sir Henry Worsley ; and likewise to a 
further proof of his liberality, in having increased his subscription, which, as 
an original Member, was only two guineas, to three guineas per annum. 

It is with much regret that your Council alludes to the entire failure of 
the hopes which it has for some years past cherished, of obtaining, from bis 
Majesty's GonBrnment, the accommodation of the rooms formerly occupied 
by the Royal Academy in Somerset House, or that of some other public 
building. The results of the several deputations to Ministers to urge on 
them the expediency of such a grant, and tho replies to the memorials pre¬ 
sented, setting forth the claims of the Society, have been too often brought 
to your notice to render a recapitulation of them necessary. The first was 
in the year 1833, during Lord Althorf's administration, when, as is 
recorded on the minutes of your Council, the deputation was told by his 
lordship, that it was his lordship's individual opinion, that if the use of the 
rooms then occupied by tho Royal Academy were to he granted to any 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society should have the preference. The replies 
to subsequent applications in no way controverted this ground of hope; but 
it has within these few weeks come to the knowledge of the Council, that the 
rooms have been otherwise appropriated. 

Your Council would willingly have waived any reference to this subject, 
did it not foel that its duty to the Society obliges it to make this statement, 
in order to dissipate from tho minds of tho Members this long-cherished 
hope ; and, though it cannot be supposed that any such disappointment will 
for a moment slacken our endeavours to promote the usefulness of this 
Society, os regards the welfare of our fellow-subjects in Asia, or as regards 
the people of this country, in being the medium of communicating to them 
that knowledge of the former—their Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, and 
Commerce; of the valuable natural productions and vast resources of our 
widely-extended empire in the East, of which daily experience is now proving 
the great and increasing ^orth; still it is necessary to know that we must, 
in this also, as in all other branches of tho objects of this Society, look to our 
own strength, and to the combination of our private exertions only. 

Your Council is happy to announce that the Committee of Agriculture 
and Commerce has commenced Its operations, and that its first day's pro- 
eeedings have been printed and circulated, a few copies**of which are now on 
the table. In the choice which the Committee has made of a Chairman, 
your Ccaincil feels assured that it has secured to itself a guide whose active 
exortidhftand great experience wilPbc the best guarantee of its prosperity. 
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It will not be necessary here fo allude to the various topics which have 
engaged the attention of the Committee of Correspondence since the last 
Anniversary, as the Right Honorable the Chairman of that Committee will 
doubtless furnish an ample explanation of them, and of their interest and 
importance, in his Report. 

It is with much satisfaction that the Council adverts to the proceedings 
of the Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund, and to the munificent 
support which that institution continues to receive, evincing that the cultiva¬ 
tion of an acquaintance with the learning of the East, is looked upon as an 
important object by the patrons of literature, both in this country and on 
the Continent. 

The following works have been recently published by the Committee 

1. The first volume of the great Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji 
Khalfa; edited and translated into Latin by Professor Flugeln 

2. The concluding parts of the Travels of Macarius; translated from the 
Arabic, by Francis C. Belfour, Esq. 

3- The second part of the History of the Afglmns; translated from the 
Persian, by Dr. B- Dorn. 

4. The first part of the ikrabian Chronicle of Tabari; a work of much 
authority in matters relating to the early history of the Mohammedans; 
translated into French by M. Dubeux. 

5. The second and concluding volume of the Harivansa ; a mythological 
work of the Hindus; translated into French from the Sanskrit, by M. 
Langlois. 

6. The second and concluding volume of the Chronicles of Rabbi 
Joseph; translated from the Hebrew by Dr. Bialloblotzky. 

7. The History of i he Temple of Jerusalem ; translated from the Arabio 
by the Rev. James Reynolds. 

8. The poem of Laili and Majnun; translated from the Persian of 
Niz&mi, by James Atkinson, Esq. 

Several valuable works are now in the course of printing under the 
auspices of the Committee; while the translation of many others is in a 
state of considerable forwardness- Among the former may be mentioned 
the following:— 

1. The Vishnu Purana, one of the Puranas of the Vaishnava order, con¬ 
taining copious details relating to the doctrines and rites of the votaries of 
Vishnu; with a genealogy of Hindu Kings, and the Life of Krishna; trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit, by Professor Wilson. 

2. The text of the Sankhya Karika; a compendious view of the 
Sankhya system of Philosophy; with X^olebrooke’s translation, accom¬ 
panied by notes, illustrations, &c., by Professor Wilson. 

^ 3. Makrizi’s History of Egypt, commencing with the fall of Saladin; 

translated into French by M. Quatremere. 

4. The first book«of the R^veda Saqhita, a collection of ancient l^nskrit 
Hymns; edited and translated into Latin by Professor Rosen. * 
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The numerous donations to the Library and Museum since the last 
Anniversary have been already notified in the proceedings of the Society. 
It willy therefore, bo necessary to particularize only one or two of those, 
whiehy by their importance or rarity, call for especial remark. 

The additional Sanskrit MSS. and printed Tibetan books, presented by 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson since the last Anniversary, complete a body of 
original Bauddhic literature, certainly unique in Europe. The yet obscure 
system of philosophy by which so many millions of inhabitants of the East 
are directed, and which may, perhaps, boast of a greater number of followers 
than any other existing system in the world, may now be illustrated from 
the original sources, and its principles accurately developed. Testimonies 
of the importance of these works have been given by continental authors. 
The "philologist also will be gratified by the large accession of materials 
derived from the number of Tibetan texts now placed at his disposal. 

To J. C. Whish, Esq., the Library is indebted for a large collection of 
works, chiefly in Sanskrit, but in the Malayalma character, written on palm- 
leaves, and principally comprising the Vedas, and other religious and philo¬ 
sophical works of the Hindus. This large collection was made by his late 
brother, C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, during a course of 
many years that he was resident on the Western coast of the Southern 
Peninsula of India. 

John Romer, Esq., is the donor of several curious Manuscripts, some 
of which are of great rarity; we may specify a poetical version in Arabic of 
the Kalila va Dimna, and the Marzaban Nameh in Persian, purporting to 
be written in a,d. 98.3. 

The two numbers of the Society's Journal which have been published 
since the last Anniversary, arc now on the table. A reference to their con¬ 
tents will evince the interest taken by men of eminence in literatura in all 
matters relating to the East. 

Among the Papers in these Journals, we may notice the Sketch of the 
Kingdom of Pandya, by Professor Wilson; and ndtices of some ancient 
Hindd Coins in the Museum of the Society, by the same gentleifian. 

Rah Raz's Paper on\he proposed introduction of Trial by Jury into 
India, is a gratifying proof of the satisfaction given to the natives by the 
ameliorations gradually introduced amongst them by our governments; and 
an evidence of the sound views^ entertained by them on their social and 
political rights. 

The Council would also refer to the Papers by Mr. Gutzlapf, on the 
the subjects of Chinese literature and science; and wopld remark that, from 
the gn^tng intercourse with that refijote country, all additional information 
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respecting its inhabitants, and their modes of thinking and acting, are 
desiderata of the first importance. 

The Council trusts thfit the zeal manifested by absent Members fur the 
literary success of the Society will be an incentive to those resident in this 
country, to devote some portion of their leisure to communicate to it the 
stores of information which many of them have at their disposal. 

Your Council will now conclude its Report, trusting that the foregoing, 
though brief, review of its proceedings during the past year, will be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory, and evince the interest it has taken in the superin¬ 
tendence and guidance of the affairs of the Society. 

The following Report on the Financial State of the Society was read by 
Richard Clarkk, Esq.:— 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS, 

FOR 1837. 

The Auditors have the honour to lay before the ‘Meeting an abstract of the 
accounts for the year 1B3G, and an estimate of the probable receipts and 
disbursements, for 1837. They have carefully examined the accounts and 
vouchers from which the abstract is prepared, and have found them satis¬ 
factory and correct in every respect. 

The amount received by the Treasurer in the course of the year {Vide 
Statement, No. I., p. xxvi,) is 1418/. 9s. 3d., and the balance brought on 
from the preceding year was 402/. Gs. \d., making together a total of 
1820/. 15s. 4d. It must be observed, however, that of this total, a portion, 
to the amount of 85/. Is., consists of payments made by the Members of the 
Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, which form no part of the funds 
appropriable to,the general objects of this Society. The Treasurer has kindly 
undertaken to transfer this item to a new head of account, which he will 
open for the money of the newly-formed Committee. If the last-mentioned 
sum be deducted from the total shown in tho abstract, the real amount of 
receipts will be 1735/. 14$. 4d. 

The total expenditure is shown to be 1310/. 11$. 8d., and the balance in 
favour of the Society 510/. 3s. 8(/.; but deducting the 85/. 1$. from the 
receipts, as before explained, the real balance in favour of the Society 
will bo 425/. 2$. 8d, 

In stating ibis balance, the Auditors feel jt to be their duty to observe 
that of tho amount received, and expended, no less a portion than 477/. 15$. 
consists of compositions paid by Members in lieu of annual subscriptions. 
That sum, in fact, represents ten years’ subscriptions of twenty-two Members, 
which have been expended in one year. • The Auditors find that tlie practice 
of carrying the compositions paid in any year to the account of the dispos¬ 
able income of that year, has long prevailed. It appears to them, however, 
to be incorreg^t, as exhibiting a fallacious view of the Society's finances; 
and dangerous, in«smuch as^the withdrawing of so many annual contribu¬ 
tions, if the amount of tlie compositions be not distributed ovef a series of 
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years, may* at no distant period, produce embarrassment in fulfilling the 
engagements which the Society must, every year, be prepared to meet. 

The estimates for 1837 (T^ide Statement, No. II., p. xxvii,) state the pro¬ 
bable receipts at 1244^. 7s., to which is added the balance of cash in the TVea- 
aureris hands, S lo/. 3 s. sd., making a total of 1754^ lOs. 8d. The Auditors 
observe that 200/. are included in this estimate as the amount of compositions 
that may be anticipated in the course of the year; this sum they conceive, 
on the grounds they have before stated, ought not to stand, to its full amount, 
among the available assets. Tho admission fees and subscriptions of new 
Membcivs are taken at 100/. and the arrears likely to be received at 90/. 

It appears from a statement drawn up by the Secretary, and now laid 
on the table, that the total number of Resident and Non-resident Members 
is 434, of whom 181 have compounded for their subscriptions. 

The sum receivable annually from the remaining Members is 677/. 5«.; 
but it appears from the statement that the subscriptions of fifty of the 434 
are in arrear, or in abeyance. 

The portion of the estimates which can be considered as certain or fixed, 
consists of annual subscriptions, the annual donation of the East India 
Company, the payment from the Oriental Translation Fund, and the divi¬ 
dend on stock, and amounts, in all, to 809/. 9s.; the remainder is contingent. 

Tho estimated expenses of the current year, are stated at 1883/. 19s. dd. 
Of this amount, 481/. 16s. 9d. are on account of the printing of four num¬ 
bers of tho Society’s Journal in 1833 and 1836 ; it having been customary to 
discharge tho printing-bill of one year out of the income of the followibg. 
There is also another charge of 80/. for a work in lithography now in pro¬ 
gress. But it being most desirable, with a view to the best possible adminis¬ 
tration of the Society's Funds, that the whole of the outlay of the year should 
be defrayed within tho twelvemonth, there have been included in this 
estimate 200/. as the probable expense of printing two Numbers of the 
Journal, being all that it is intended to issue in the present year 1837. 

In addition to the foregoing estimate of what may be considered the 
ordinary or current expenditure of the year, the Auditors regret to observe 
that provision must be made to meet two very heavy drafts on the Society's 
Treasury; one for the discharge of a bill of 406/. 5s. due to the late Printers, 
and the other for necessary repairs to the house, estimated at 180/. 17s., 
making together a sum little short of 600/. 

In contrast with these extraordinary claims, the Auditors <Jiave to 
observe, that 300/. are owing to the Society by the Oriental Translation 
Fund; and that about 400/. bro due on account of admission fees and sub¬ 
scriptions by Members of the Society. Tho Auditors earnestly recommend 
that every proper exertion be made, to get in as much as possible of these 
largo outstanding sums, and that before the close of the present year, all the 
debts of the Society be paid off, and*that, for that pui'pose, a sale of so much 
stock be effected as may be necessary to discharge the balance. 

The Auditors would fhrther beg leave to recommend that, in fhture, 
the estimates be prepared in two parts;—the first part exhibiting the fixed 
and ascesti^ned income, against wbiSb. shouldobe charged the certain and 
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unavoidable expenses of the year. The second part should exhibit all con¬ 
tingent and uncertain receipts, against which should be charged, first the 
supply of any deficiency in the fixed receipts as compared with the certain 
expenditure. The remainder of the contingent estimate would be the sum 
appropriable, at the discretion of the controlling authorities, to every pur¬ 
pose which can further the important objects for which this Institution is 
established. 

The Auditors have to observe, that, in consequence of the lamented death 
of Mr. Colebrooke, the original number of three Trustees has been reduced 
to one; the first Trustees being Mr. Colebrooke, Dr. Noehden, and the 
Treasurer, Mr. James Alexander. 

It only remains for the Auditors to perform the gratifying duty of beai> 
ing their testimony to the unceasing and kind attention which the T^reasurer, 
Mr. Alexander, continues to pay to the concerns of the Society; and to 
express the satisfaction they have derived from the accuracy and clearness 
of the accounts kept by the Secretary, Captain Harkness. 

(Signed) R. CLARkE I the part 

I of the Council. 

C. Elliott f Auditors on the part 
S. Dyer | of the Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society's House, 

Grafton Street, Bond Street, 

♦ 6th of May, 1837. 
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Colonel Briggs moved that the thanks of the Society be given to the 
Auditors for their services; and that their Report, together with that of the 
Council, be received, and printed in the Proceedings of the Society: seconded 
by Major Moork, and carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexandbb Johnston, as Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, detailed the operations of that Committee, since 
the last Anniversary, to the following effect:—A variety of reasons have 
called the attention of the British public, at the present moment, to three 
great divisions of Asia. The first, that which is bounded on the West by 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; on the East by the Euphrates and 
the Persian Gulf; on the North by the mountains of Armenia; and on 
the South by the Arabian Sea. The second, that which extends from the 
Himalayan Mountains, North, to Point de Galle, South; and ^m Sumt, 
West, to Assam, and the Chinese province of Yunnan, East. The third, 
that which includes the whole of China in the North, and Borneo, Celebes, 
New Guinea, and the other Eastern Islands, as far as Torres' Straits, and 
the NW. part of Australia, in the South. 

As the Committee of Correspondence always direct their researches to 
those parts of Asia to which the circumstances of the time have particularly 
called the attention of the public, they have directed their inquiries during 
the last year, to subjects intimately connected with those three divisions of 
Asia; and I shall take the liberty to explain to the Meeting the nature, as 
well of those circumstances, as of the inquiries made by the Committee, 
and the reasons I have for believing, from the present feelings of the people 
of Asia in favour of useful knowledge and literary distinction, that the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society are popular, and will be encouraged throughout that 
great and interesting portion of the globe. 

As to the first division of Asia, there are two circumstances which have 
particularly called the attention of the public to it. First, the general con¬ 
viction which prevails of the necessity and practicability of establishing a 
direct and expeditious communication between Great Britain and British 
India, either through the Arabian or the Persian Gulf. Second, the general 
belief which prevails, that the Russian Government may, in consequence 
of the extension of its frontiers towards the sources of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, attempt, in the event of a future war between England and Russia, 
to aim a blow at the British possessions in India through the Persian 
Gulf. With a view to these two circumstances, the Committee have endea¬ 
voured to acquire a thorough* knowledge of the geography and topography 
of that division of Asia; and have derived so much information firom the 
Surveys of the Indian Navy, as to render it their duty, considering the 
debt of gratitude which the friends of science owe to this distinguished 
body of men, to allude shortly to th*^ history of their military achievements; 
their maritime surveys; and diplomatic negociations. 

The inhabitants of the Western coast of the peninsula of India, from 
Cape Comorin, South, to Surat, North, have always, from the earliest times, 
owing to % variety of causes, had a ^itoat propensity to'piracy. Inconse¬ 
quence of this, tlm Great Mogul, as long as he exercised any authority over 
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that ooast» kept up a navy, under the command of 'an Admiral called the 
Sedee, for the protection of the trade which was carried on by his subjects 
between India and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. The British Govern¬ 
ment, when Bombay was ceded to Great Britain by Portugal, found it 
necessary to establish and keep*up a navy for a similar purpose; and it ex¬ 
pended 50,000f. a year upon this navy from 1710 to 1756. In the latter'ycar 
the Government had, upon an occasion of great political importance to tho 
British interests in India, a full opportunity of estimating the value of the 
services which might be derived from this navy, it having become necessary,** 
in consequence of the innumerable depredations committed by the pirates, and 
the great extent of coast which they had acquired, to annihilate tho power of 
the celebrated pirate Angrea, who had got complete possession of all the sea- 
coast, 120 miles in extent, from Taraana to Baiicoot, and all the inland country, 
as far as the mountains, which in some places are thirty, in others [twenty 
miles from the sea-coast. The ships and men of that navy having been 
employed upon that occasion, under the command of one of their own officers. 
Commodore James, were completely successful; destroyed the whole of 
Angrea's fleet; and, with the assistance of some land troops, took his cele¬ 
brated fort of Severn-droog, and all his other forts; and put an end to his 
authority and depredations.^ From that time to the present period, they, as 
well in the capture of the island of Ternate, in the Burmese war, in the 
expeditions against the pirates of the Persian Gulf, as in a great many other 
military expeditions upon which they have been employed, have shown tho 
greatest promptituder the strictest discipline, and the most undaunted 
courage. They have been equally distinguished by the zeal, end by the 
great practical and theoretical science, with which they have executed those 
maritime surveys by which they have been enabled, during the last forty 
years, to complete the most useful and valuable charts of different parts of 
the coasts of Asia, and of the coasts of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs.'’ 
During the latter part of the last century, many of the officers gained great 
credit by the different maritime surveys to which their names are respectively 
affixed. In the beginning of the present century, Captkins Ross and 
M'Gowan, made a trigonometrical survey of the seas between tho Straits of 
Malacca and the Yellow Sea. In 1819, in consequence of the bonefll which 
had been previously derived, during the expedition against tho pirates in tho 
Persian Gulf, from the accuracy with which they had examined tho different 
inlets ajid creeks in that sea, some of the officers were employed by the 
Bombay Government, in making the chart of the whole of the Persian Gulf, 
which was completed in 1828. In that year,*in consequence of tho desire 
which was evinced by tho public, of having a communication between Groat 
Britain and British India through the Arabian Gulf, Captain Elwon was 
employed, in the Benares, in surveying that Gulf, from the Strait of Babel- 

^ The building on Shooter’s Hill, called Severn-droog, was erected by Com¬ 
modore James, in honour of that event. 

* The collection of 118 charts, publitdied by order of the East India Company, 
chiefly from sorveyskperformed by tho oflkceis of the ludiim Navy, show the value 
of the services executed by this able body of men. 
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mandeb to Jtidda, and Captain Moresby, in tbe Palinurus, in surveying it 
from Judda to Akkaba and Suez: and the result of these two surveys has 
been published in that magnificent chart of the whole of the Arabian Gul^ of 
which Captain Cogan has presented a copy to the Society. In 1833, some 
more of the officers were ordered to survey the coast of Arabia, from the 
Arabian to the Persian Gulf; and thereby connect the survey of the Eastern 
coast of Africa, made from the Cape of Good Hope to the Arabian Gulf, by 
Captain Owen, of the Royal Navy, with that of the Western coast of the 
x^ninsula of India, made from Cape Comorin to the Persian Gulf, by the 
officers of the Bombay Marine, and between eight and nine hundred miles of 
the coast of Arabia have already been surveyed by them. In the same year 
Lieutenant Wellsted was employed in surveying the Island of Socotra, and 
his chart, and his account of that island, copies of which are published in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society, do the highest honour to his talents 
and to his scientific acquirements, and afford the public a proof of the advan¬ 
tage which they have derived from the employment of such an officer on so 
important a service- Many of the officers of this navy have availed them¬ 
selves of the opportunities which their profession has afibrded them, of ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of the customs and interests of the different native 
chiefs on whose coasts they have been employed. Captain Cogan has 
particularly distinguished himself by his knowledge of the territories and 
of the interests of the Im6.m of Muscat; and by establishing an intimate 
alliance between that chief and Great Britain. He, at the request of the 
Im&m, two years ago, brought to England tbe Liv&fpool, of 74 guns, as a 
present from the Imkm to the King of Great Britain; and, by command 
of His Majesty, last October, took back one of the finest of the- Royal 
yachts as a present from His Majesty to the Im&m. This officer, while 
he was in England, having given the Committee much useful informa¬ 
tion relative to the countries and people under the authority of the Im&m 
of Muscat, and to the protection and encouragement afforded by the Im&m 
to arts and sciences, the Society, on the recommendation of the Committee, 
nominated that chief one of its Honorary Members, and sent him, by 
Captain Cogan, a diploma conferring that honour upon him. The Go¬ 
vernment of Great Britain, aware of the importance of the Bombay Marine, 
have lately extended to that navy the provisions of the Mutiny Act; 
have given the officers a fixed rank; have placed the whole establishment 
undei' the superintendence of one of his Majesty’s naval officers Bom¬ 
bay ; and have changed the name of the service from that of the Bombay 
Marine to tliat of the Indian Navy. Under all these circumstances, 

1 can have no doubt that the Society must be, as the Committee of Corre¬ 
spondence is, convinced that the Indian Navy is, at the present moment, 
not only one of the most igi^rtant departments of the military and civil 
services in British India, but also one of the most powerful engines 
which can be employed by the Society for procuring information relative to 
Asia, and for diffusing amongst the people of that division of tbe globe, the 
arts, the sciences, and the civilization of Europe. 

As to second division of Asia, the following is the ^rcumstance which 
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haa principally called the attention of the public to it. The consideration, 
first, of the effect which the approximation of Great Britain to the Briti^ 
possessions in India, by opening a direct communication between Great 
Britain and India, through the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, is calculated to 
produce, as well upon the minds and feelings of the people of Great Britain 
with respect to India, as upon the minds and feelings of the people of India 
with respect to Great Britain. Secondly, of the effect which the establish¬ 
ment and colonization of a great body of Englishmen in India is calculated 
to produce upon the moral and political feelings of the people of India. 
Third, of the effect which raising the people of India to the moral 
and political situation of the people of Great Britain is calculated to produce, 
upon the authority of Great Britain in India. And. fourthly, of the effect 
which the measures which must, sooner or later, be adopted by the British 
legislature for rendering Great Britain independent of foreign countries for 
cotton and silk, by getting those articles from British India, are calculated 
to produce upon the interests of Great Britain and India. With a view 
to this circumstance, the Committee of Correspondence have taken steps for 
obtaining accurate information, from genuine Hindu sources, relative to the 
general history, laws, moral principles, arts and sciences of the Hindus of 
India; for establishing Literary Societies amongst the Hindus, for com¬ 
pleting, through them, with the assistance of the local governments, such 
parts of the Mackenzie Collection as arc still incomplete;" for procuring 
from the East India Records* in this country all such Reports as can throw 
light upon the ancient laws, usages, and customs, which, at the time each 
province was annexed to Great Britain, prevailed amongst the Hindus of that 
province; for ascertaining the genuine opinions" of the Hindus upon all ques- 

" Lord Auckland lias, recently, it is understood, in consequence of the sugges¬ 
tions offered to him by the Committee before his departure from this country, taken 
the subject into his consideration, and appointed Mr. Taylor, who has lately pub¬ 
lished some of the papers relative to Madura collected by the late Colonel Mackenzie, 
to assist the Hiudd Literary Society at Madras, in arranging suoh of the papers 
of -the Mackenzie collection os aro now at Madras. 

* Sir Alexander Johnston has, at different times, read most of those Reports, 
and is, therefore, fully aware of the very valuable information which they contaiu 
relative to the laws, customs, and usages of the Hindds. A few of thorn are printed 
in the four volumes of the Judicial and Revenue Selections, but many are still in 
manuBcriyt, and are highly deserving of being published, os they do the greatest 
honour to the talents and zeiil of those public servants by whom they are drawn up. 

These opinions may be collected from the translations which have been made 
from Sanskrit into English of several Sanskrit works by the late Sir Charles Wil¬ 
kins, the late Mr. Colcbrooke, and Professor Wilson. It is advisable to moke 
such a collection at the present moment, when the Society can have the ao- 
sistance of its present Director, Professor "Wilson, who is allowed to he one of 
the most distinguished, if not the most distinguished, Sanskrit scholar of the pre- 
- sent day; and when it is anxious, in consequence of the recent death of those two 
distinguished Oriental scholars. Sir diaries Wilkins and Mr. Colehrooke, to show 
every respect to theu^emory, and to enable the British public to apprfciate the 
real valued of their acquirements, and their literary labours. 
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tiona of religion, morals, metaphysics, laws and goYernment; for procuring 
returuB of the statistics’ of British India from the Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay ^Governments; for arranging such returns according to the plan 
adopted by the French Government in 1802;' for procuring all the observa¬ 
tions which have been made, either in favour or against the continuance of 
the permanent system as to lands in India for collecting information from 
every part of India relative to the growth of cotton, and the propagation of 
the silk-worm, for ihe first of which articles Great Britain is at present 
' dependent upon the United States, and fi>r the second of which, upon France 
and Italy, instead of deriving both, as it is believed she may do, from British 
India, and thereby circulating amongst her own subjects, in her own terri¬ 
tories, that portion of her capital which she now circulates for those articles 
amongst foreigners in foreign countries; for enabling the people of Great 
Britain to become acquainted with the process’ observed by the people of 
India in the manufacture of steel, on which subject a very able paper was 
lately, on the suggestion of the Committee, read before the Society by Mr. 
Wilkinson; for promoting the establishment of a Committee of Agriculture,’ 

• The Committee have already obtaiiicd mud) valuable information upon the 
statistics of British India from the Bengal and Madras Govonimenta; and are 
daOy expecting to receive more from the Bombay Govomment, in answer to the 
queries which were drawn up by Mr. McCulloch, at the request of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, and sent out by him to the Governors of those rresideiicies. 

7 It is of great importance to those Europeans who may wish to acquire lands 
in British India, to be acqtminted with the nature of tlie diiicront tenures uxtou 
which lands are held in that country, particularly with tlie nature of the x)crmanont 
settlement, about which so much difference of opinion has prevailed for many 
years. 

’ As it is extremdy useful for the manufacturers of Great Britain to have a 
detitiled occoimt published of the different processes observed by tlie natives of every 
port of Ada in their different manufactories, Sir Alexander Jolmston is endeavouring 
to procure such accounts from'every part of India: ^Mr. Lord latdy scut him 
some particulars relative to the cutting and iiolisliing of agate, cornelians, &c., 
which was published in the third Volume of the Society’s Journal; and Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson lately prepared for him the paper which is above alluded to, upon the manu¬ 
facture of steel. It appears, by some papers collected by Sir Alexander John¬ 
ston, that his uncle, the late Hon. Colonel George Napier, when In the Ordnance, 
inquired very particularly Into the manufacture of gunpowder in different parts of 
Asia; and ascertained that the proportions of cliarcoal, sulxdiur, and salt^trc, used 
in China, from tlic most ancient periods, in the manufacture of gunpowder, are the 
snnie as are iukhI in this couhtiy-, to produce the strongest and best gmipowder. 

* With a view of acquiring a knowdedge of tho agriculture and statistics of 

British India, the Committee of Correspondence, on the suggestion of Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie and Dr. Royle, some time ago recommended to tho Council the forma¬ 
tion of an Agricultural Committee, composed of tlie Members of tills Society, 
Sir A. Johnston having himself at the same tlnie communicated with the Members 
for Glasgow and Livt'rpool, and with some of the leading men of ^lauchestcr, upon 
the subject, alFd having found from them that they all agreed as to the utility of sneb 
a and one having been re(^jily fono^d, it is ofily ncceasoty to state 

th'it tlie Chairman of that Committee is Sir Charles Forbes, and that tho two 
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composed of Members of the Society; and for reviving at Madura, sub¬ 
ject to such alterations as change of circumstances and the progress in 
irts, science, and literature may require, the ancient Hindu College,*® which 
is supposed to have had so great an influence upon the education and cha¬ 
racter of the Hindus in the Southern peninsula of India, from the third 
to the tenth century of the Christian era. 

As to the third division of Asia, tlie following are the circumstances 
which have principally called the attention of the public to it. The first, 
that of the frontiers of the British possessions in India having been 
recently extended, partly by conquest, partly by acquisitions obtained by 
treaties, to the neighbourhood of the province of Yunnan, the Eastern pro¬ 
vince of China. The second, that of the discovery which has recently been 
made, that the tea-plant is growing in a tract of country extending 300 miles 
within the British territories. The third, that of British traders having 
been enabled, in consequence of the opening of the trade with China to all 
British subjects, to visit parts of tliat Empire which were never visited before 
by Britisli subjects, and to become better acquainted than they formerly were 
with the produce of the different islands in the Eastern Archipelago, and with 
the various wants of their inhabitants. With a view to thc.se circumstances, 
the Coramittco have taken measures for procuring all the valuable informa¬ 
tion which is preserved in the Archives of the Jesuits'* at Naples, Rome, 

lending Members of the Committee arc Mr. Holt Mackenzie and Dr. Royle, 
in order to convince the public of its efficiency, and of the advantages wliieli Great 
Britain and India are likely to derive from its establislinn'iit. 

*® In consequence of the iufiuenec which was exercised by this College for 
seven centuries over the Hindus in the Southern I'eninsula of India, the cele¬ 
brated Jesuit Missionary, Robertus di Nobilibus, wlio resided at Madura ui the 
17 th centurj', and the etpmlly celebrated Jesuit Mi8sioT)ary Btisehl, who resided 
at Trichinopoly in the 18th century, both formed plans for reviving it; but, owing 
to the dissensions in tlicir order, were unable to carry them into effect. The fatVicr 
of Sir Alexander Joliustoii, and the late Colonel Mackenzie, who resided at Madura 
in 1783, having ])rocured an account of the ancient College, and copies of the plans 
of Robertas di Nobilibus and Besuhi, in that year funned a plan of their own for the 
revival of this College; and Colonel Mackenzie, who was an officer of the Engineers, 
and who was then superintending the building of the houses for Mr. Johnston, which 
is known at Madura by the name of J oliiistun House, and which is now the property 
of Sir Alext nder Jolmston, at the rt-'quest of Mr. Johnston, laid out this house in 
such a manner as to enable Mr. Jolmston, whenever an opportunity might offer, to 
convert it into the Hindu College which he had planned. No such op]>ortuiiity, 
however, occurred during the lives of Colonel Mackenzie and Mr. .Tohnston; but 
as the bouse is still the property of Sir Alexander Johnston, he has offered to 
make over all riglit which he has to it, according to the original plan of his father, 
to any individual or society who may agree t§ carry that plan into effect; aUd ho 
is now in communication with a Society abroad, who have the intention of sending 
^ut to Madura six men eminently distinguished in different branches of science, 
for the purpose of establishing themselves at Madura, and educating the Hindus of 
that part of India, and circulating amongs^them the arts and sciences of ^urope^ 

** Sangermnno, in bis “ Description of the Burmese Empire,** translated by Dr. 
Txmdy, and publislied by the Oriental Translation Fund, shows the value and the 

VOL. IV. 
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Genoa, Venice, Paris, Minlrid, and Lisbon, respojcting Upper and Lower 
Assam, Munipore, Borg, the North-East parts of the Burmese Empire, 
Laos, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and all the Eastern provinces of China; for 
calling the attention of the British public to the moral, political, and com¬ 
mercial importance of the Anglo-Chinosc College, established at Malacca 
by the late Dr. Morrison, and so liberally supported by Sir George Staunton ; 
for encouraging the Rev. Mr. GutzlafF*“ to proceed in his very interesting 
inquiries relative to the history, literature and science of China, to the 
practice of rnodicino in that country, and to the different idioms which are 
spoken by tlio people of Japan ** who inhabit the coasts of that Empire ; for 
acquiring a knowledge of the Island of Quelport,’* which, from its local situ“ 

extont of the inforuiatiuii which tlie .Tesuit Missionaries acquired of each of the 
countries in Asia in wliieli they resided. The J nrialrs ties Propnt/nnda also show 
that the f-atliolic Missionaries wlio are at present in dilfcrcnt parts of Asia, arc 
not lees active than their ])rcdecc'.ssor.s wore in oldaining useful iiiforination relative 
to that ])art of the world. 

In No, lO.'iO of the Litor.ary Gazotlo, there is a very interesting account of 
a young Ohineae gentleman who was educated at that College, and who is helioved 
to h.ive had coiisiderahle influence, hy the knowledge he obtained at that College, in 
nltei'ing till* opinions of the Chinese (rovernment willi respect to the trade of their 
country with foreign nations. 

'I'lils enlightened .'ind zealous rrof<!Ht.ant mis.sionary is indefatigable in his 
endeavours to nequire a thorough knowledge of China and its iiihahitants, ns ap¬ 
pears from his analysis of the Yih-She, jmblislied in tlir tliird, and liis paper on the 
Praetiee of Medicine by the Chinese, jiuhlishcd in the fourth Volume of the 
(Society’s .Touriial; and to circulate amongst them a knowledge of the history, litera¬ 
ture, arts and seieneos of Circ*at Britain, as appears hy lus translation into Chinese 
of an jibridgment of the History of England; nnd his Geographical and Astro¬ 
nomical tracts printed in that language, at Canton, with portraits, maps, and dia¬ 
grams. Sir Alexander .Tohiiston, having submitted his paper on the Practice of 
Medicine hy tlie Chim-se to Sir Henry Ilalfonl, who, uotw-ithstanding his extensive 
practiet*, devotes nmeh of his attention to Jinpiirics in eviTy part of the world, 
connectiiil with tlie knowledge of his profession, has forwarded from him to the 
Rev. Mr. flutzlaff, a sot of queries, w'hicli are calculated to elicit from the Chinese 
medical men, such furtlier information as may be interesting to the medical meji 
of this country. 

** He has recently sent to Sir Alexander Jolmston, a vocabulary of the idioms 
of the language sjioken ]>y tlie Japanese who inbahit the coasts of JapSli, which be 
compiled from tlie iiifownattjin he receiveii from four Japan mariners, who, after 
having heoii wrecked in the Chinese Sens, wer«’ brought to Macao, and resided with 
him at that placu for some time. 

It is lielioved that tlie Government of the Hnited States arc fully aware of 
the coramercial Importance of the local situation of tliis island. The plan which 
they, ami the Government of France have adopted, of sending their ships of war on 
frequent cruises thi’ough the Eastern Arcliipidago mid the Chinese Seas for the purpo^ f 
of making the iuhnbitjuit.s of those seas aware of their maritime power, and fop thsrt 
of acquiring local infonuatioa respecting all the islands in those seas, and all the 
boosts tf piiina bordering on them, Life enabled tJiosc two ^vernments, particularly 
the former, to acquire sueh a kiiowloflge of these seas as may be of the greatest 
importance to them in a political nnd commercial iioint of view. 
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ation, is of os much importance to those who wish to carry on a trade with 
Japan and Corea, as the Island of Singapore is to those who wish to carry 
on a trade with Siam and Cochin-China, on the one side, and all the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago on the other; for having translations^^ made from 
the Dutch into English of all the papers in the Dutch records of Ceylon, 
Cochin, Nogapatnam, and Malacca, which throw any light upon the history 
of the islands in the Eastern Archipelago, and upon the trade which wasi 
and is still, carried on between the Dutch settlements and those islands; 
and for obtaining from Mr. Earl,'^ a gentleman whose observations as to 
these islands, and the policy which the British Government ought to observe 
with respect to their inhabitants, are of so much value, the information which 
he colloctcd during the recent voyages which he made to Borneo, and many 
of the islands in tlie Eastern Archipelago. 

The following circumstances show that various descriptions of persons in 
Egypt, Arabia, India, Malacca, and China, are anxious to acquire literary 
fame themselves; to respect those who have distinguished themselves by 
their scientific discoveries; to promote the improvement of the condition 
of their fcllow-croatures, and to co-opcralo with the Sobiety in the attainment 
of the objects which they have in view. 

In Egypt, the Pasha’® of that country, who is an Honorary Member of 
this Society, by the attention with which he receives any Members of the 
Society who may visit his country; in Arabia, the Arabs who inhabit both 
hanks of the Euphrates,'® by their conduct towards Colonel Chesney, and 
the expedition under his command ; the inhabitants of Bagdad, by the recep¬ 
tion which they gave the steam-boat, the Euphrates, when it came up the 
Tigris to that place; and the Imam of Muscat, by the policy which he has 
pursued in sending the Liverpool, one of his 74-gun ships, as a present to 

’® Sir Alexander Jolmston, while President of His Majesty’s Goimcil in 
Ceylon, bud most of these documents, and most of the Dutch works upon the 
Hunu! Bubjeet, triinelatod from the Dutch into tho English language for his own 
information ; and he is at present collecting them in order that ho may present 
them to the Society. 

This gtintloraan, some timo ago, wrote, at tho request of Sir Alexander 
.Tohnston, the papers relative to Borneo which liave been published in the Society's 
Journal; and it is to be hoped that Ijc will he employed in some situation in which 
he will have an opportunity of carrying on, with facility, those researches respecting 
the islands in the Eastern Archipelago, and the utility of establishing an English 
Colony on the Northern part of Australasia, for which Ik is so peculiarly well calcu¬ 
lated, by his acquirements, his character, and his zeal. 

Captain Mackenzi*;, a very intelligent corresponding member of the Society, 
who recently came through Egypt from Calcutta to England, had an interview 
while at Alexandria with the Pasha, and waa/eceived by him with the greatest 
attention. 

, ^ It is understood that the inhabitants of Bombay have determined to erect a 
monument at Alla, the place near that part of tlie Euphrates where the steam boat, 
the Tigrisy was overset, to the memory of the officers and men who were lost on that 
occasion; and that the iAiabitantsrf Alla, ri far from being averse to this mAusare, 
arc ready to assist in erecting the monument. 
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the King of England, by Captain Cogan, an officer of the Indian Navy, 
evince the feelings which they respectively entertain in favour of the im¬ 
provement of the condition of their countrymen. At Bombay, the resolution 
which the nephew of that distinguished scholar, the late Mulla Firoz, has 
adopted, to publish, by subscription, with the aid of the Society, a transla¬ 
tion into English of his uncle's work, called the George Naraeh, on the 
discovery of India by Europeans; the application which Manockjee Cursetjee, 
and sixteen of the most distinguished Parsis, thirteen of whom are Justices 
of the Peace, made some time ago, through their friend. Sir Charles Forbes, 
to be elected Members of this Society, show the value which the natives of the 
the highest respectability at Bombay attach at present to literary distinction, 
and the honour of becoming Members of this Society.*" At Calcutta, the 
improved system of education which has been introduced amongst the 
natives; the number of useful w’orks on science and literature which 
have been translated from the English into different Oriental languages; 
the variety of newspapers, in English and in the native languages,*' which 


The circumstances which led to the first extension by Act of Parliament 
to the natives of Itritish India of the riglit of sitting upon Juries, and of being 
appointed Justices of the Peace, have made the natives of the highest distinction at 
Bombay anxious to liave the honour of holding this responsible office. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, in 1810, when President of His Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, conceiving 
that the surest way of improving the education, and raising the character and the 
Bituatiun of the natives of India, w’as by giving them an ample share in the govern¬ 
ment of their country, obtained for the natives of Ceylon a charter, under the 
great seal of England, imparting to them trial by jury, the riglit of being appointed 
Justices of the Peace, and all the other most important rights of British-born sub¬ 
jects. Mr. Wynn, in 1826, then President of the Board of Control, thinking, from 
the moral and political efiect which had been produced on the people of Ceylon by 
this measure, that it would be advisable to adopt a similar measure with respect to 
the natives of British India, introduced the Act by which the riglit of siltino 
upon Juries was extended to the natives of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta*; 
and Lord Glenclg, Mr. Wynn’s successor, subsequently, upon the petition of the 
natives of Bombay, also extended to the natives of those three places the right of 
being appointed Justices of the Peace. This right is highly valued, as none hut 
those natives who are the most distinguislied by their character and their talents 
are appointed to the situation. 

The following is a list of Indian Newspapers and Periodicals made out in 

the year 1836 

Calcutta. wiien ruhiUhed. 


Bengal Hurkaru, and Chronicle . . . . 

Calcutta Courier > . . . . 

Englishman and Military Chronicle .... 
India Gazette and Clironicle . ' . 

Government Gazette (Official) .... 
Bengal Herald, Literary Gazette, and Reformer , 
Oriental Observer and Literary Chronicle, with the Mili ary 
Qazette . . . t ^ 

Soots’ Qlizette . . , , , 

The Gyanauuoshun (Native Paper) 


Daily. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Thrice a Week. 
Twice a Week. 
Weekly, 




Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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are circulated through the country; and the frequent public meetings, and 
public discussions, which take place upon subjects of great public interest, 
have gradually weakened the prejudices which prevail amongst tho natives 
against coming to Europe; and must ultimately induce them to follow 


Calcutta 


— {Continued,) 


When Publiehed. 


Various Native Papers 

• 9 1 

Uncertain. 

Commercial Price Current 

• • • 

Weekly. 

Calcutta E\ct]ange Price Current . . 

Ditto. 

Sporting Magazine 

• • • 

Monthly. 

East India United Service Journal 

Ditto. 

Juurnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Ditto. 

Calcutta Christian Observer . 

• • « 

Ditto. 

Calcutta Monthly Journal 

• • • 

Ditto. 

Bengal Directory and Annual Register 

Yearly. 

Bengal Annual, &c. 

• • • 

Ditto. 


Seramfore. 


I'rieiid of India 

■ • • 

Weekly. 

Sumachar Durpun (Bengali and Englisli) 

Ditto. 


Mofussil. 


Meerut Observer 

« • • 

Weekly. 

Delhi Gazette 

• s • 

Ditto. 

Agra Ukhbar 

• • • 

Ditto. 

Central Free Press 

• e • 

Ditto. 

Cawnpore Omnibus 

• • 1 

Ditto. 

Cawnpore Free Press 

• « • 

Ditto. 

Meerut Universal Magazine . 


Monthly. 

• 

Madras. 


Madras Courier 

• • • 

Four times a Week 

Madras Male Asylum Herald . 

• • s 

Twice a Week. 

Madras Gazette . 

• • • 

Ditto. 

Government Gazette (Official) 

• • • 

Ditto. 

Madras Times . . 

• • « 

Ditto. 

Standard 


Ditto. 

Conservative 

• • • 

Ditto. 

Madras Journal of Literature and 

Science 

Monthly. 

Madras Ahuanack . . 

• s • 

Yearly. 

Madras Army List 

• • • 

Ditto. 


Bumuav. 


Bombay Courier 


Twice a Week. 

Bombay Gazette . 


Ditto. 

Government Gazette (Official) 


Weekly. 

Duipun (Native Paper) . 


Ditto. 

Oriental Christian Spectator . 


Monthly. 

Sporting Magazine 

Singapore. 

Ditto. 

^Kngapore Clironicle . . 


Weekly. 

Singapore Free Press 


Ditto. 

• 

Penang 

• 

Brince of Wales’ Islxmd Gazette 


Weekly.* 
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the examples set them by the celebrated Brahmin the late Rammohun Roy,^^ 
andtheMahoromedan Prince Jamh-ud-din,®® of visiting England themselves, 
of becoming acquainted, upon the spot, with the nature and eflects of all its 
political institutions, acquiring the means of exercising a direct influence 
upon the government of British India, and thereby protecting the rights and 
privileges, and promoting the local interests of themselves and their coun¬ 
trymen. At Madras, the natives, by forming a Hindd Literary Society at 
that place, show tho desire they feel to acquire knowledge, and to pro¬ 
mote the researches of this Society, by inquiring into the history, religion, 
laws, architecture, and agriculture of their country. At Malacca, the 
Chinese, who have been educated at the College at that place, afford ,^a 
decisive proof of the benefit which the people of China roust derive from 
a good education, and of the influence which such an education must give 
them over the opinions and feelings of their countrymen, and over the 
moral and political changes, which, owing to the progress of knowledge, 
must sooner or later take place in that country. At Canton the estuhlish- 
luent of the Ophthalmic Hospital; at Macao that of the Morrison Edu¬ 
cation Society; at both of these places the exertions of Dr. Colledge and 
other professional gentlemen, to afford medical and surgical relief to the 
Chinese; and the various European and American institutions at Canton 
and Macao, must gradually produce amongst the Chinese |>eople a con¬ 
viction of the practical benefits to be derived from European science and 

Rammohun Roy, wlicii in England, was examined by tho Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to take evidence relative to IniUa, before the 
passing of the last Act which was made fur the government of that country, and 
thereby had a public opportunity given him of stating his opinions as to the pri- 
vih'ges and rights which ought to be granted to his countrymen, and os to the 
alterations which ought to be. made in tho British government of India. This 
circumstance alone, shows tho very great protection, and the very great advan¬ 
tage, which must be derived by the natives of India, from having oountrymen 
of their own, of high character and great tsilents, residing in this country. 

This prince, after visiting rlifferent parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and obtaining a knowledge of the agriculture, manufactures, and statistics of tho 
country, lias become a proprietor of East India Stock, and thereby acquired a right 
of exorcising Ids influence by his vote, over the British government of India, The 
history of this prince’s family, shows the great Ichanges which have token place in 
India withui the lost fifty years. Hyder All, the grandfather of tho. prince, was 
once so powerful a cliief, that in the years 1731 and 1782 some of his troops were so 
near Madras, as to nmder it^ unsafe to reside in any of the garden-houses near Fort 
St. Goorge, and Lord Macartney, the then Governor, and liis private Secretary, 
the present Sir George Staunton’s father, derived great credit from being able to get 
Ixim to conclude, in 1783, that treaty, in allusion to which, the portrait of Lord 
Macartney, and Sir George’s father,* now in tlie present Sir George Staunton’s pos- 
■essioii, was pointed. Scarcely twenty years afterwards, the British anuy succeeded 
in annihilating altogether, under his son Tipoo, Ilyder’s dynasty, and PrincC 
Jamh-ud-dfn, the son of Tipoo, and a pensioner of tlm British Government, is now 
in Engjand, and qualified to exercise, ^s a Proprietor of Eqst India Stock, a greater 
influence*bver the British government ih India, than his grandfather, in the plenU 
tude of his power, had ever exercised. 
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European acquirements. The liberal anti enlightened conduct of the foreign 
merchants at Canton and Macao, as well of those who are subjects of the 
United States, as of those who are subjects of all llio different sovereigns of 
Europe, in unanimously resolving to subscribe a large sum of money, for 
erecting a monument in honour of the memory of the Into Captain Ilorsburgli, 
shows the estimation in which they hold scienliQc actiuiroments. Tlie reso¬ 
lutions which were passed by thora on the occasion, whether we consider the 
person to whose memory they relate; the persons by whoso co-opciration they 
were passed; the place at which they were passed ; the nature of the 
monument, and the situation in which it is to bo placed, must afford the 
highest encouragement to scientific pursuits, by holding out tho highest 
honours to those who succeed in them. The person to whom the honour 
is paid, is one who left his homo in Fifeshiro us a cabin-boy, who, having 
been employed as a sea-faring man in the Indian seas, was wrecked between 
Batavia and Ceylon, on tho Island of Diego-Careia; and was, in cousciiuence 
of this misfortune, first le lto make tbu^e valuableobservaliuiis, and to collect 
those valuable materials, Irom which, with the assistance of Sir Charles 
Forbes, and his other friends, he afterwards published that niagniflcent 
collection of charts, which is known by the name of tKe Jndian Pilot. The 
persons by whose unanimous co-oporalion the resolutions are passed, arc 
merchants of almost all tho nations of Europe, America and Asia. The 
place at which they were passed, is Canton, which, lliough IH.OOO miles 
from the spot where ho died, is a place at winch all the foreign merchants 
arc the most capable of appreciating the \aluc of his labours, from 
having become fully aware, during their voyage from their own country to 
that place, of the perils from which they bail been savTd by the accuracy 
of his charts and his observations. Tho momunent which is lube erected 
is the most appropriate one that could have been erected to his memory, as 
it is to consist of a serie.s of light-houscs, which are calculated to afford to 
navigators the same protection by night, which his charts and ubacrvations 
afford them by day. The .situation in which these light-houscs are to be 
erected, is at one of the great entrances through which shijis pass from tho 
Pacific into the Chinese seas ; and is calculated, both from tlie number of 
ships which are likely to pass through that entrance, and from the great 
moral and political changes which are liktdy to he brought about amongst 
the inhabitants of the empire of China, and amongst those of all the Eastern 
islands, by tho European establishments in Australasia, to sccuro for 
Horsburgh's memory, for many ages yet to come, the respect and gratituile 
of the inhabitants of every maritime nation of lifuropc, Asia, and America. 


Sir Ralph Rice said, that in rising to propose a vote of thanks to the 
Right Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, for his very able 
Report, he only regretted that the pleasing otlico had not been entrusted to 
person more able to do justice to it. He felt convinced, that, after the 
very eloquent and comprehensive address which had just been delivered, 
there would not be found one dissentient voice. It was, indeed, delightful, 
to find a gentleman* after having reti.:^ from the duties of a labtrfous pro- 
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fesslon, devoting his valuable leisure to subjects intimately connected with 
the general history of India, and affording, by such an employment of his 
time, so much information and gratification to those with whom be came in 
contact. When it was recollected what a vast range of information the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had displayed fur so many years in his annual 
addresses, the extraordinary skill which he had shown in the arrangement of 
his interesting facts, as well as the valuable suggestions which ho had made 
for the benefit of the Society, it appeared a matter of doubt whether more 
praise was due to him for what had been done, the actum^ or for what was 
afterwards to be undertaken, the agendum. He would not detain the 
Meeting by entering into any remarks on the subjects which had been just 
now touched on in so masterly a manner, but would simply propose— 
That the thanks of the Society are due, and hereby given, to the Right 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence, for his Report, and that he bo requested to reduce his obser* 
vations to writing, in order that they may be printed in the Society’s Journal." 

General Boarduan seconded the motion, which was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Sir A. Johnston expressed his satisfaction at receiving a vote of thanks 
for his services, from persons so vrcll calculated to decide on their utility. 

Colonel Galloway moved a vote of thanks to the Council for their 
services during the past year. He regretted that he was but little able to 
do justice to the resolution, but whoever looked at Ihe ability and zeal requi¬ 
site to effect the objects which had this day been hiought before thd Meet¬ 
ing, must admit that the Council not only desei-ved the thanks of the 
Society, but of all mankind. 

Major Chase seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Right lion, the President then rose, and said that they had now 
come to that point in their proceedings, where he usually made such obser¬ 
vations as occurred to him on the general state of the Society, and the 
proceedings of the past year. He must bo permitted to express first, the 
lively satisfaction which he felt in witnessing so numerous an attendance 
of members. When he saw that sufficiency of seats could 8o.rcely be 
found for the gentloraeii who were anxious to witness the proceedings of 
the Anniversary Meeting, lie could not but suppose that the Society was 
exciting an increased interest. It had been truly remarked, that the 
Society had been instituted on broad and extensive principles, analogous to 
those commercial principles which the liberality and extended views of 
modern times had generated and^sanclioned. Formerly it was declared, 
that we must consider that trade the best, whore the greatest quantity of 
commodities was exported from this country, and the least imported. We ^ 
then considered our interests as promoted by the depression of commercial 
rivals. * Jjister principles had sinceHtren adopted and acted upon. We are 
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now sensible, from experience, that no part of the world can improve or be¬ 
come prosperous, without extending an increase of wealth and prosperity to 
Great Britain. That none can suffer commercial reverses which shall not 
also be felt by our merchants and manufacturers. This principle particu¬ 
larly applied to our intercourse with India. Superior skill and superior 
S(*ience had enabled our manufactures to supersede those of India, nut only 
in the markets of Europe, but in those of India herself; but the demand 
for them must be crippled and limited, if we did not find articles which wc 
could advantageously import from India in return. If, then, we looked 
only to the local and limited interests of this island, wo should best consult 
them by promoting the industry, the welfare, uud manufactures of India. 
But he would be sorry to suppose, in looking at this great country, that she 
could be induced to act on such narrow and exclusive views, and not regard 
the happiness and prosperity of eighty millions of her distant subjects to be 
of far more value than any temporary advantages which might accrue to 
herself from any system she might deem fit to pursue. In her connexion 
with India, the Mother Country had every desire to act on a system of 
reciprocal advantage, and was most anxious, that, Jn return for what she 
received, she might contribute to ameliorate the state of civilization in that 
country. The Asiatic Society had the same object in view, and for that 
purpose liad directed its attention to several subjects relating to India. 
First to the literature of the East, which had been particularly committed to 
the care of the Oriental Translation Committee, which had taken its origin 
from the Asiatic Society. The labours of that branch had been of vast 
importance, and more had been effected in the last ten years through its 
instruQieutality, than had been altogether performed in any antecedent 
period. A second object cf the Society’s attention was the History of India. 
It would be perceived from the Society's Journal and Transactions how mucdi 
had been effected in that department. Thirdly, the arts, manufactures, and 
produce of India, as well as the degree of improvement they wore capable 
of. For the purpose of this investigation, the Committee of Agriculture and 
Commerce had lately been appointed, and from the commencement they 
had already made, from the experience, the zeal, and qualifications of the 
Chairman (Sir Charle.s Forbes), as well as of the other members wliom they 
bad selected, he trusted that results the most satisfactory might be anti¬ 
cipated. These were the principal objects of the Society with a view to 
amelioraui the condition of the inhabitants of.India; and he folt pride 
in saying that their labours were productive^ of much good. When he 
had the honour of addressing the Meeting last year, he had mentioned 
the groat uneasiness which had been expressed at the suspension of 
the printing of Oriental works at Calcutta at the expense of Government. 
The expense which was incurred was trilling, when corapared witU the mag¬ 
nitude of the objects which were held in view. The Society had'takeii some 
pains to demonstrate the impolicy of this suspension, and had efi'ected so 
much, that permission was grouted that the works in progress should be 
completed, and should go before the public in a perfect form. Whether the 
printing should continue to be altogether suspended, rested Vith the 
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Governor-General of India, as the authorities at home would wait for his 
answer before they'decided. This suspension of Oriental studies in India 
was of great importance. Without cultivating the native tongues, wc could 
not arrive at an accurate and useful knowledge of the manners, habits and 
customs of the people. The Government were most anxious to urge the 
introduction of the English language, as well as our improved civilisation, 
amongst the natives. But experience had proved that this could be beat 
effected by paying respect to their languages and national feelings. Ho 
* trusted that the encouragement given to the study of the Oriental tongues, 
might nut be withdrawn, but that the enlightened policy of former times 
might be continued. The expediency of this course was deeply felt by Sir 
C. Wilkins, who was the first among Europeans that successfully studied the 
Sanskrit language, and whose translations of the Bhagavat Gita and Hito- 
padesa were the first fruits of hia success, and to whom the world is 
indebted for originating the translation of the Laws of Menu, a work after¬ 
wards completed by Sir W. Jones. It was to be hoped that the Govern¬ 
ment would see the impolicy of stopping the printing of those works, which, 
in the opinion of sound judges, sewed to draw closer the ties which con¬ 
nected the two countries. The Right Hon. the Chairman of the Committee 
of Correspondence, in his admirable address, had expressed some fears as to 
the hostile intentions of Russia. No doubt, many persons in that country as 
well as others, entertained ambitious views ; but when he considered the 
intimate union which had existed between that country and England for 
more than one hundred years with little interruption, he w'as convinced in 
his own mind that u greater security for continued peace was afforded by the 
strong mutual commercial interests which so closely connected thenj, than 
by any political alliance which could be formed. When the aberration of 
the Emperor Paul had fur a short period interrupted the harmony which 
existed between the two countries, notwithstanding every opposition, the 
usual commerce did in fact go on, untd the catastrophe took place which 
violently finished the Autocrat's reign, and put an end to the disunion 
between Russia and this country. Such were the general remarks he 
deemed it right to make on the objects of the Society. With respect to 
particular points for cousidoratiutt, the state of the finances called loudly for 
increased exertion. 

The Members should endeavour to procure new subscribers. Unless more 
than usual efforts were made, the necessary repairs of the houto would 
cause them to encroach upon the fund of the Society, which was laid by for 
particular purposes. He \vo*uld direct the attention of all the Members to 
this important subject, in order to stimulate them to exertion. Since last 
year, the Society had to deplore the loss of Mr. Colebrouke, who had always 
been so zealous & promoter of its interests. That distinguished gentleman 
had occupied the chair of the SociAy at its first sitting. He Imd recom¬ 
mended him (Mr. Williams Wynn) to fill the office of President of tho 
Society. This should not be deemed a compliment to an individual, 
but as a mode of showing that a connexion existed between the Society 
and the Government, and to prove 5 q> those dwho were* in India, that the 
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Government were anxious to countenance and assist any means for producing 
good to the inhabitants. His Royal Master, George the Fourth, approved 
of the suggestion, and had graciously declared himself the Patron of the 
Society, at the same time directing that the First Commissioner for tho 
affairs of India should oflicially hold the office of Vice-Patron, and thereby 
supply a constant channel of communication between the Society and the 
Government. His present Majesty had also accepted the office of Vice- 
Patron when Duke of Clarence, and since his accession had not only suc¬ 
ceeded his Royal Brother as Patron, but had distinguished tho Society by a. 
mark of his particular favour, as selecting the late Sir Charles Wilkins and 
Sir Graves Haughton as companions of the Quelphic Order. As the 
situation whic^h Mr. Colebrookc had occupied as Director, vi as to be filled up, 
it became necessary to procure a successor. An application was made to 
Sir Graves Haughton, who occupied a distinguished place in Oriental 
literature, to fdl the vacant chair. Ill-health prevented that gentleman from 
complying; and it was perhaps a matter of congratulation to him, as his 
private friend, that he had not consented. Zeal for the interests of the 
Society might have produced extraordinary exei;tion, which might prove 
too much for a weakly state of health; and tho Society would then have to 
deplore tlie loss of another eminent individual. Application was next made 
to Mr. Professor Wilson, who stood conspicuous as the fust Sanskrit scholar 
of the day, and was distinguished by holding the situation of Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Oxford. It was felt, in recommending this 
jventleman the Council, that not only was ho the most eligible person, 
from the services which might naturally be expected from him ; but that u 
lustre would be added to tho Society in every country in Europe and in 
the East, by possessing so distinguished a scholar amongst their Members. 

The advanced hour of the day prevented his adverting to other matters of 
interest, yet ho could not forbear lamenting the death of Mr. Marsden, 
whose works on Eastern subjects had been the means of greatly extending 
tlie knowledge of Eastern philology and history. In conclusion, ho must 
again express his pleasure at the fulness of the attendance, and would 
recommend to the good offices of all piesent, the task of procuring a further 
addition to their numbers, ns the funds of tlie Society stood in great need of 
assistance. 

Sii^ Alexander Johnston rose to discharge the pleasing duty of 
proposing a vole of thanks to the Presideijt. The longer they had the 
pleasure of knowing him, the more reason had they for being proud of their 
connexion with him. If anything more than another merited llieir grati¬ 
tude, it was the handsome manner in which he had at first joined the 
Society. It was then important that ^ person connected with the Govern- , 
ment should countenance and support the Society. The Right Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman came forward at tho moment when the Society required it; he was 
then at the head of the Board of Control, aud he did not for a moment 
hesitate to join th^m. Since that period, through all its vicissitudes, he bad 
been regularly elected to the ffiiair, which he adorned as muchehy his liber- 
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ality of feeling, as by his zeal for literature and seience. It was unnecessary 
to say more than to f»ropose that the thanks of the Society be given to the 
Right Honourable President. 

The Right Hon. Henry Ellis seconded the motion; which was carried 
voce. 

The President returned thanks. 

, Thomas Weeding, Esq., moved a vote of thanks to the Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents. 

Sir Charles Forbes seconded the motion; which was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Sir A. Johnston returned thanks for himself and colleagues. 

Sir George Staunton rose to propose a vote of thanks to the Trea¬ 
surer, for the zeal and attention which he always paid to the interests of the 
Society. As he was standing, he should take the opportunity of adverting 
to a subject which deserved, he thought, the attention of the Society. It was 
to effect a more intimate union between the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
Oriental Translation Fund. In their anxiety to improve the stale of their 
finances, it might be worth while to see if a considerable saving could not be 
effected by such a junction. The two Societies had tbo same object in view, 
and held their meetings in the same house; and yet their measures were 
carried on by a double machinery. The expense, of course, was greater, by 
such separate proceedings, and this he thought might be considerably 
diminished by a coimoxioii between the two Societies. He did not raecn at 
that time to move any llcsululions on the subject; but he would read two 
Propositions which he had prepared as subjects to be considered on a future 
occasion 

1. That a more intimate union of interests and of government, be¬ 
tween the Ro}ul A.siatic Society and the Conimittee of the Oriental 
Translation Fund is highly desirable for the promotion of their common 
object, the diffusion of knowledge connected with Asia, whether by 
means of Translations, or by means of Original Communications. 

2. That the following propositions be made to the Committee of the 
Oriental Traaslution Fund :— 

That the Oriental T^nslation Committee be a Committee of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; that all the present Members of the Committee 
be confirmed; but that no new Members be elected who are not Mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

That the Oriental Translation Fund be in future called the Oriental 
Translation and Publication Fund, and be applicable, in certain pro¬ 
portions, to the purposes of original publications upon Oriental subjects 
as well as to those of translations of Oriental works; and that all 
Ten puinea Subscribers to thaf Oriental Fund sjiall be entitled, 
Bccordiifgly, to receive copies of all tl* Publications of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, in addition to those of the Translations published 
under the direction of the Oriental Translation Coifliniltee. 

It is presumed that the plan of including the original publications 
of the Society with the translations of Oriental works, if approved of 
hy the present Subscribers, will add to the popularity of the Fund, 
and that the augmentation in the list of Subscribers would prevent 
any diminution of the pecuniary resources specially at the disposal of 
the Oriental Committee, while it would materially improve the general, 
finances of the Society. 

He thought it would not be diflicult to show the advantages which must 
arise from the proposed junction. When first the Oriental Translation 
Fund had commenced its labours, it had printed many valuable works, 
which had been but little known. The first harvest of their exertions was 
now reaped, as the works which remained to be translated could scarcely 
be expected to possess so much interest as those which had been first 
selected. He suggested therefore, that original contributions should be mixed 
with the translations which were made, as the works sent out by the Oriental 
Tran.slation Fund would thus become more 'popular, and more widely dis¬ 
seminated. The same persons who were anxious to see translations of 
Eastern works, would he glad also to peruse original contributions referring 
to India ; so that the present patrons and supporters of the Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Fund could not be expected to make any objection. He laid tho 
proposition before the Meeting, under the impression that some new 
arrangement of this description was now become necessary, and would be 
found to improve the finances of the Society. To return to the first object 
of his rising, he begged to move a vote of thanks to the Treasurer, for his 
valuable services. 

Louis Hayes Petit, Esq., seconded the motion; which was carried 
unanimously. 

J. Alexander, Esq., returned thanks for the flattering compliment 
which had been just paid him. He only wished that his exertions were 
more beneficial to the Society. He begged leave to urge on the Meeting tho 
necessity of exertion, in order to increase their funds, without which they 
could iv>t hope to be independent, and really useful. 

Colonel Vans Ag new moved a vote of lilianks to Captain* II arkness, 
the Secretary of the Society, for his services. The high attainments and zeal 
of this gentleman, were too well known to require any encomium from him. 
He hoped that they might long have the advantage of his services, and that 
his example might stimulate other miiitary men from India to employ their 
leisure agreeably, and usefully, in cultivating Oriental literature. 

George Arbuthnot, Esq., seconded the motion; which was carried 
unanimously. ^ 

' • * 

Captain IIarkness returned thanks. 
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• Sir Henry Willock said, that in rising to propose a vote of thanks to 
Sir Graves Hatiorton, tiie Librarian, he had to announce to the Meeting 
that the weak state of that gentleman's health had obliged him to retire 
from the duties of his office. A distinguished officer, however, had con¬ 
sented to undertake the labours of the office, and he felt confident that the 
Meeting would congratulate themselves when he named Colonel Francklin. 

Colonel Strover seconded the motion; which was carried unanimously 

The Meeting then proceeded to ballot for the Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year; Andrew Macklew, Esq., and W. Newnham, Esq., 
wore appointed Scrutineers. Professor Horace Hajman Wilson, was 
elected Director of the Society ; and Colonel W. Francklin, Librarian; the 
other Officers were re-elected. The following gentlemen were elected into 
the Council, in the place of the eight who had retired :—the Hon. Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone; the Right Hon. Henry Ellis; Sir Graves IIaughton; 
Colonel John Briggs; John Francis Davis, Esq.; Charles Elliot, Esq. 
William Newnham, Esq.; and William Oliver, Esq. 
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A General Mketino was held this day ; the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Vice-President^ in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Anniversary Meeting were read and conBrnied, 

The following donations were laid upon the table :— 

From the Author. 

First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindustan. By Lieut. 
Bacon. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837.1 

From the Author. * 

Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. By Peter Auber, Esq., 
M.R.A.S., &o. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1837. 

From Major Sir Henry Willoek. 

A series of sixty Bronze Medals of Russian Monarchs, illustrative of the 
History of Russia; in a case. , 

Precis de rHistoirc do Russic, dopuis Rurik jusqu'a la mort de Tlmpe- 
ratrice Catherine II. 12mo. St. Petersburgh, 1811. 

From the Author. 

0 

Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, in 1832, 33, 34. 
By G. W. Earl, Esq., M.R.A.S. 8vo. London, 1837. 

From the Author. 

A Dissertation on the Soil and Agriculture of the British Sttflement of 
Penang, &c. By Captain James Low, C.M.R.A.S. 8ro. Singapore, 1836. 
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From the Royal Irish Academy. 

Its Transactions.” Vol. XVIT. 

Its “Proceedings.” Nos. 1, 2, 3. 1836—7. 

From the Statistical Society of London 

Its “Transactions.” Vol. I. Part I.J 

Frotn the Author. 

Resume des principaux Traitfs Chinois sur la Culture, dos Muriers, ct 
I'Education des Vers a Soie." Par M. Julien, F.M.R.A.S., S&c. 8vo. 
Paris, 1837. 

Frmn the Authw. 

Das Sprachgeschlenht der Titanen. Von J. Ritter von Xylander. 12mo. 
Frankf., 1837. 

From M. Alexandre de Humholdty F.M.R.A.S. 

W. von HumboU on the Kawi Language of Java. In German. Vol. I. 
4to. Berlin, 1836. 

From the Editor. 

Mary, Queen of Scots; an Historical Play, by the late Dr. Francklin. 
Edited by his son, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Francklin, M.R.A.S. I2mo. 
London, 1837. 

A case, containing miniature portraits of the kings of Dehli; also one 
containing drawings of Buddha Gaya. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. 

Its “ Journal.” Vol, VII. Part 1. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Tytlof ^Translation into Arabic of Hooper’s Anatomists' Vade Mecum. 
4to. Calcutta, 1836. 

The ; or Hindu System of Medicine. Sanscrit. Vol. 11. 8Vo. 

Calcutta, 1836. 

The Naishadha Charita. Part I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. Sanscrit. 
Asiatic Researches. Vol. XIX. Parti. 4to. Calcutta, 1836. 

From Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. * 

Esquisse de la Restaurafion do la Ville do Carthage. One sheet. 
Prospectus of the “ Societe pour 1' Exploration et les Fouilles du Sol de 
I'Ancicnne Carthage, pres de Tunis.” 

Frmi the Author. 

Institutiones Linguce Prucritica*. Concinnavit C. Lassen. Bonnee, 
1837. 12mo. Parts 1. and 2. 

From the Author. 

On Origin of the Egyptian Language*. By Dr. J. Loewe. —(From 
the Asiatic Journal.) 
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From the Geographical Society of Paris. 

Bulletin cle la Soci6te, &e. DeuxiSme S6rie. Tome VI. 12mo. 
Paris, 1836. 

From J. C. Loudon^ Esq. 

His “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicura.” Nos. .37, 38, 39, 40. 

His “ Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion." No. 1. 

From John Pomer, Esq., M.P.A,S. 

Baillie's Arabic Tables. 4to. Calcutta, 1801. 

From Baron Mac Guckin de Slane. 

His Edition and Translation of “ Le Diwan d’Amro'lkais. 4to, 
Paris, 1837. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to bo returned to the respective 
donors. 

The Secretary read the following letter from M:\)or-General Sip Henry 
Worslcy, K.C.B. 

Shide Hill, Newport, 

Isle of Wight, May 25, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Daily reminded by declining health, that 

‘ Mail wants but little bore below, 

Nor wants that little long,’— 

it occurs to me that I cannot more suitably appropriate some of the bounty 
which I derive from the best and most interesting military service in the 
world, than by contributing a portion of it to promote the utility and stability 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; for which putixise I have the honour to place 
at the disposal of the Council the enclosed 1,000/., to be applied^ either col¬ 
lectively to the general concerns of the Society at large, or a moiety, more 
or less, to be assigned for furthering the objects of the Committee of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, as the Council, in its discretion, may please to 
determine. “ I am, &c. &c., 

(Signed) “H. Worslky." 

“ To jOaptain Harknes9, 

Secretary of the li, A. S., Sc. 

Resolved, 

That the special thanks of the Society be conveyed to Sir Henry 
Worsley, for bis munificent donation. * 

Moved by Sir George Staunton, seconded by Sir Charles Forbes, 
• and 

Resolved unanimously. 

That a subscription by the Members of the Society be opened for the 
purpose of defraying the expense of a bust of Sir Henry Worsley, to bo 
VOL. IV. d 
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placed in the Meeting-Room, in honour of bo distinguished a benefactor of 
the Society. 

Resolved, 

That the subscription of each Member be limited to the sum of One 
Guinea. 

The venerable Archdeacon Robinson, and William Lavie, Esq., were 
elected Resident Members of the Society. 

Captain James Mackenzie, of the Bengal Native Cavalry, read to the 
Society a portion of his notes taken during a passage from Calcutta to 
Alexandria, in 1835, and 1836. 

Thanks were returned to Captain Mackenzie for his communication. 


JUNE 17, 1837. 

A oKNEiiAL Meeting was held this day: Professor Horace Hayman 
Wilson, the Director of the Society, in the Chair. 

The following donations were laid upon the table;— 

Prom the Author. 

Modern India; with Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilities of 
Hindustan. By H. H. Spry,M.D.,M.R.A.S., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1837. 

Prom the Right Hon. Sir R. J. Wilmot Horton, Bart. 

The Ceylon Almanac, and Compendium of Useful Information, for the 
year 1837. Colombo. 8vo. 

Prom tfte Editor. 

Revue du Nord; April, 1837. 

From tJie Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

*The Oriental Christian Spectator. Yol. VII. Nos. 5 to 15 inclusive. 
Bombay, 1836. ' • 

Frov^ Messrs. Fisher and Son& 

Syria, the Holy Land, &c., illustrated. Part 13. 

From Colonel Miles, M,R.A.S. 

A Map of Bhfiratak'hand. M.S. 

A drawing of the Seven Khands, and the Sapt Samudras; or the 
seven divisions of the world, and the seven seas. • 

A drawing descriptive of the Seven Heavens of the Jainas. 

Th? above were presented to .Colonel Miles, by(a Jain priest, of the 
province‘bf Marwar. 
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From Professor C. Rittert F.M.R.A.S, 

His pamphlet on the Topes of India. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respec¬ 
tive donors. 

Henry Wilkinson, Esq., was elected a Resident Member of the Society. 

David Blane, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, was elected a non- 
Resident Member. 

Colonel Sykes x*cad a paper on the Three-faced Busts of Siva, in the 
Cave Temples of Elephanta and Ellora; and the thanks of the Meetinf? 
were returned to him for the same. 


JULY 1, 1837. ‘ 

A GENERAL Meetiu*^ was held this day: the Right Hon. the President of 

the Society in the Chair. 

The following donations were laid upon the table: 

From the Right Hon. Lord Tcignmouth. 

No^es on Indian Affairs; by the Hon. Frederick John Shore. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1837. 

From the Socitte de Geographic de Paris. 

Recueil do Voyages et de Memoires, &c. Tome Cinquidme. 4to. Paris, 
1836. (Geographic d'Edrisi). 

From the. Zoological Society. 

Its “ Proceedings.” 3 Nos. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respectitw 
donors. 

Colond Samuel Goodfellow; Edward R. Power, Esq.: John Ramsay, 
Esq., M.D.; and Kirkman Finlay, Esq., were elected Resident Members. 

George Ashburncr, Esq., and Lieutenant William Joseph Eastwick, 
were elected non-Resident Members. 

M. D'Avezac, of Paris; and Sir Thomas Read, K.C.B., were elected 
Corresponding Members of the Society. 

Professor Wilson, the Director of the Society, read a Paper by John 
Romer, Esq., to which the Professor had appended some remarks, on the 
subject of the authenticity cf the ZcAid and Pehlevi languag^eq as they 
appear in the religious writings of the Parsis. 


d2 
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Soloctions from a translation by Dr. Wilson, President of the Bombay 
Branch, R.A.S., of the general SirozS of the Parsis, was also read to the 
Meeting by Professor Wilson. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be communicated to Dr. 
Wilson, and Mr Komcr, for their communications. 


JULY 16, 1837. 

A GENKRAL Meeting was held this day: Professor Wilson in the Chair. 
The following donalions were laid upon the table:— # 

From f/ie Author. 

Narrative of a Voyage of Observation among the Colonics of Western 
Africa, &c. By Captain James IS. Alexander, M.R.A. S., &c. 2 vols. 

8vo. I.ondon, 1837. 

From the Amorican Philosophical Society. 

Its “ Transactions Vol. V. Part .3. 

P'rom the Author. 

Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum. By J. C. Loudon. Nos. 41,42. 

I'rom J. R. J/o7*?’i.s-ow, Esq. 

The Chinese Repository. Vol. V. Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

From the Chevalier Bianchi, F.M.R.A.S. 

Diclionnairc Turc-Frainjais. Tome second. Par J. D. KicfFer et T. 
X. Binnchi. Paris, 1837. 8vo. 

^ P'rom Pi'ofessor Rosellini, C.M.R.A.S. 

I Monuraenti dell Egitto e della Nubia. Tomo III. Parte Seconda. 
Svo. Pisa, 1830 ; also Plates to the work, Disp. 29, 3U, 31, 32. Imp. ful. 

From John Murray^ Esq. 

The Life of Robert, Lord Clive. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B. .3 vols. Svo. London, 1836. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. f 

The Secretary read the following letter, addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Pret.ident, by the Right Hon. John. Cam Hdbhouse, Bart., M.P., 
Vice-Patron of the Society:— 
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“ India Board, Wth of July, 1837. 

‘Sir, 

‘ I have the honour to inform you that^Ior Majesty has been gra¬ 
ciously pleased to signify to me her consent to become Patron of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ I remain. Sir, &c., 

(Signed,) “ John Hobhouse." 

“ To the Right Honourable 

“ C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P ” 

An extract from a letter addressed to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., by the 
thirteen Parst gentlemen of Bombay who were elected Non-Resident Mem¬ 
bers of the Society in July, IR.Tfi, was road, expressing their high sense of 
the honour conferred on them, by their clcclion into the Society, and their 
desire to further its objects in every way in their power. 

Philip Mclvill, Esq., and John Henry Brady, Esyp, were elected Resi¬ 
dent Members of the Socioly. 

A portion of a Biographical Memoir of the late H. T. Colebrookc, Esq., 
written by his son, Edward Colebrooke, E&q., was read to the Meeting, by 
Professor Wilson. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Mr. Colebrooke 
for his communication. 

Tlw Chairman announced that the Meetings of the Society were 
adjourned till December. 
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It is requested that those Individuals or 


Institutions who are willing to sub¬ 


scribe to the Oriental Ti*anslation Fund, will send their names, addressed to 


the Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society's tiouse, No. 14, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, Londonand inform him where their Subscriptions will be paid. 
Subscriptions will also bo received by the Branch Committees at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Rome. 
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their nosology, 157; pharmacology, 
164 ; pathology, 167 $ surgery, 169; 
on the disoases of women and chil¬ 
dren, 171. 

Chitty, Simon Casie, remarks on the 
origin and history of the Parawos, by, 
130. • s ^ , 


Coins, two plates of, presented to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, by John Ro¬ 
bert Steuort, Esq., 273; note on, by 
Professor Wilson, 397. 

Colebrooko, H. Thomas, Esq., decoasc 
of, App. xiii. 

Coti river in Borneo, 182. 

Cotton, Extract from a pamphlet on the 
cultivation of, 4^gr., I7. 

Damascus sword blades, on the cause 
of tlio external pattern or watering 
of the, by H. Wilkinson, Esq., 187. 

Danau Maliwu, lake of, Borneo, 176. 

Dickinson, T. M., Esq., notes and ob¬ 
servations on a dissertation on the 
antiquity of tho Armenian language, 
333; an inquiry into tho fate of mo 
teu tribes of Israel, &c., by, 217. 

Dutch settlements in Borneo, 176, et 
aeq. 

Dyak tribes of Borneo, 176, 179, 181, 
183. 

Earl, G. Windsor, Esq., sketch of the 
island of Borneo, W, 174. 

Elliot, Walter, Esq., Hindi! inscriptions, 

1 . 

Gesenius, remarks on his ^'Palilogra- 
phische Studien, liber phSnizisohe 
und punische by James 

Yates, Esq., 13r 

Gbolaunif HosatEi, matbomatical and 
astronomical work by, 264; letter of, 
255; contents of his work, 266. 

Gospels, on tho first translation of the, 
into Arabic,'by Baron Hammer Purg- 

• stall, 172. 

Gaikwdr affairs, narrative of the, 365. 

Gutzlaff, Rev. C., on the medical art 
amongst the Chinese, 154. 

Guwo-Upas, or Poisoned Valley, in 

, Java, 194; Mr. Loudon’s Jpttor de¬ 
scribing, 194 ; simiUtudoi to the 
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Grotto del Cone, at Naples, 197, 
m, 190. 


Messa, description of, 116; villages be¬ 
longing to, 128. 


Hammer Purgstall, Baron, on tho first 
translation of tho gospels into Arabic, 
172. 

Hindd inscriptions, by W. Elliot, Esq., 

1 . 

Hofiy;8on, W. B., Esq., translation of a 
Berber manuscript by, IIG. 

Horticultural Society at Meerut, ex¬ 
tract from the proceedings of, Agr.,7. 

Indian newspapers, list of, App. xxxvi. 

Indo-Chinese States, conipnrntive view 
of military strength of, and peculiar 
modes of warfare, 69 ; political situ¬ 
ation of the, with reference to Bri¬ 
tish power, 84, et seq. 

Inscription, translation of an, found 
near Bhondlip, 109; note on, 113; 
translation of an, in the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, by W. H. Watheii, Esq., 201. 

IjiBcrii)tion8 from tho Boodh Caves, 
near Joonur, 287. 

Johnston, Sir Alexander, operations of 
the committee of correspondence de¬ 
tailed by, App. xxviii; oonfen'iico of, 
with the Right Hon. Stewart Mac¬ 
kenzie, on tho measures for improve¬ 
ments on Ceylon, Agr. 27. 

Kadamlms, the, 35. 

Kolubhuryo, or Kalnchurian dynasty, 
5,19,32. 

Keddali, of, 90; tributary states of the 
rAjtUhip of, 99. 

Kuntala Desa, families of the, 31 

Lichens of commerce, list of tlic, Agr., 4. 

Low, Captain James, history of Tennas- 
serim by, continued, 42, 304. 

Malacca, political situation of tho Bri¬ 
tish in the Stl'Uits of, with reference 
to Lower Siam and the Malayan 
States, 84. 

Malayan music, 50, 56. ' 

Malcolmson, J. G. Esq., notes on tho 
saltness of tho Red Sea, by, 214. 

M4n, or Mdn language, 42, 44; coup¬ 
lets in the, 47. 

Martaban and Tcunasserim, politically 
riewed, 69. 

Mathematics and Astronomy, analysis 
and Bpecimens of a Persian work on, 
by Jonn Tytler, Esq., 264. 

Medical Art, the, amongst the Cbinesq, 
by the itev. C. GutzlofF, 154. 


Narrative of Gaikw£r affairs, &c., 365. 

Oriental Translation Committee, App. 
xxi, xliv, lix. 

Parawas, remarks on the origin and 
history of the, by Simon Casio Chitty, 
130; ubusscB of the, 133; customs of, 

1.34. 

P^rai's, translation of the general Sirozd 
of the, by John Wilson, D.D., 292. 
Passier, town of, in Borneo, 184. 
Peguan language, 42, et seq. 

Phwnician and Punic inscriptions, 135, 
137, 138. 

Poisoned Valiev of .lava, 194,197,198, 
199. 

Poiitianak river, in Borneo, 175, 176. 


Rattas, the, 3?. 

Red Sea, note on the saltncss of the, 
by J. G. Malcomson, Esq., 214. 

Reynolds, Lieut., notes on the T’hags, 
by, 200. 

Rumer, John, Esq., illustrations of thi; 
languages called Zand and Pahlavi, 
by, 345. 


Samaria, on inquiry into the fate of the 
ten tribes of Israel after the fall of, 
&c., 237. 

S.ambas river, in Borneo, 175. 

Siamtsse, music of the, 50, 51; materiel^ 
73; bad navigators, 106; land and 
sea services of the, 106; analogy be¬ 
tween Burmmi and Siamese mode of 
governing, 107; military resources of 
tho, 304; mode of attack of the, 812; 
their fire arms, 312; weapons, 315; 
gunpowder, 315; policy of allowing 
them to purchase fire-arms at British 
ports, 316; organization of an army, 
320; dress, 322; state of discipline, 
322 ; pay, rations, and supplies, 323; 
cam}>aigns, slavery, 324; marches, 
omens, 324; sieges, 326; influence 
of Buddhism on, 326; deserters, mi¬ 
litary punishments, 327; ardent spi¬ 
rits, 328; traces of human sacrifices, 
328; standards, 328, 329; oath taken 
by officers, 330. 

Silnharas, or Mahd Mondal^swars, 33,, 
34. 


Smythe, Lieut.-Col., introduction to 
Lieut. Reynolds’s notes on the T’hags, 
Ky, »2(K). ' 
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Society, Royal Asiatic, proceedings of 
and donations to, App. iii, iiii; an¬ 
nual report of the council, xvii; re- 
port of the auditors, xxiii; list of 
members of the, Ivii, 

Steuart, J. R. Esq., two plates of coins 
presented to the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, by, 273 . 

Sugar Cane, Otaheitc, instructions re¬ 
specting the planting of, Agr., 9. 

Sds, in Morocco, notices of tlic province 
of, 116; arms used by tho people of, 
126. 


Sword-blades, Damascus, 187; watering 
or Jowber of the, 187; attempts at 
imitating the, 187; causes of, 189, 
192, 193. 

Sykes, Lieut.-Col. "VV. H., remarks on 
tlie origin of the popular belief in tho 
upas, or poison tree of Java, 194; 
letter of, on inscriptions from the 
Boodh Caves near .loonur, 287 ; ac¬ 
count of the cultivated oil and cor¬ 
dage plants of Dekhan, hy, Agr. 22. 


Tnleb Sidi Ibrahim ben M(ihanime<l 
el Messi, the pcTsonal narrative of 
the; including some statistic and 
^ political notices of the extreme 
south-west country of iVlorocco, 116. 

Temple, Sir Crrenville, Hart., letter of, 
• on Phmniciaii inacrijdions, hy, 135. 

Tennassorim, hiBh»ry of, by Ca]>t. James 
Low, Cfinlinued, 42, 304; languages 
of the Tennasserim coast, 42 ; music, 
47 ; musical instruments, 48; songs, 
60; Siamese airs set to music, 51; 
Burman air, 55; Malayan airs, 56, 
et »eq. ; Batta air, 57; situation of 
Martaban and Tennasserim, politi¬ 
cally viewed, 69, et seq. ; political 
situation of the Indo-Chinese states, 
84, et »eq. ; Lower Siam, or Ligor, 
of the state of, 95, el seq. 

Ten tribes of Israel, nn inquiry into Ibe 
fate of tbe, Ac., by the lato T. M. 
Dickinson, Es^p, 217. 

Tezerwelt, notice of the district of, 118. 

T’bngs, notes on the, by Lieut. Rey¬ 
nolds, communicated by Lieut.-Col. 
Smythe, 200 ; method of killing their 
victims, 201; object of their worship, 
202; conMderablc number of them 
are Musulnaans, 203; symbol of their 


wondiip, 204; murderous acts of, 
208; luggnis, or grave diggers of the, 
209; division of their spoils, 210; 
language of, 211 ; system of commu¬ 
nication, 212 ; impunity of their pro¬ 
ceedings, 213. 

Tytler, .lolin. Esq., analysis and speci¬ 
mens of a Persian work on mat|iema- 
tics and astronomy, by, 254. 

Upas, or poison tree of Java, remarks 
on the origin of the popular belief in 
the, by Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, 
194. 

Vlsger, Mr., communication on Lichens 
for dyeing, Agr., 4. 

Wathen, W. H. Esq., translation of 
Bhandup inscription, by, 109; trans¬ 
lation of an inscription in the Sanskrit 
laiiguago, hy, 281. 

Wellesley province in Lower Assam, 
102; population of, 103; annual 
value of ])ro(luco of, 104; fixed pro¬ 
perty in, 105. 

Wilkinson, Henry, Es4{., on tlie cause 
of tho oxtiirnal p.-jttern or Wittering of 
the D.ainuseus swor.l-bladeH, 187. 

Wilson, Prof<‘Ssor H. H., introductory 
remarks to Mr. Ronier’s illustrations 
of the languages called Zand and 
Pahlavi, hy, 345; note on Cutcli 
coins, hy, 31 j7- 

Wilson, .lolin, D.D., translation of the 
gcni'ral Siroze of tliu Pdrsfs, by, 292. 

Wootz, steel, 190, 101, 192. 

Wool, Indian, communication on, Agr., 
5. 

Worsley, Sir Henry, donations from, 
App. vii. xlix. 

Y4dava dynasty of Dwara Samudra, 
.5, 23; Devagiri, 5, 26. 

Yates, .Tames, Esq., hisromarkaon 6e- 
senius’s work oil' Pheauioion and 
Punic inscriptions, 138. 

Yevur, or Ye-ur, abstractor an inscrip¬ 
tion nl;, 38. 

» 

Zand and Pahlavi, illustrations of the 
languages called, by J. Bomer, Esq. 
315. 









